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PREFACE. 


HisTOBiOAi.  writing  ia  too  often  a  mere  detailed 
sketch  of  campaigns  and  leaders — ^political,  military 
or  navaL  The  brilliant  deeds  of  an  army  chiefs  the 
struggles  of  a  party  leader^  the  character  of  a  prom- 
inent statesman^  the  fantasies  of  some  passing  dema* 
gogue,  are  given  more  attention  than  the  pioneer 
labonra  of  the  settlers  who  foimded  a  nation,  the 
efforts  of  an  entire  people  to  obtain  their  daily 
bread,  the  general  characteristics  and  attainments  of 
the  population  of  a  country,  or  the  silent,  subtle 
undercurrents  of  sentiment  which  so  largely  help  to 
make  history,  to  create  nations  and  to  control  or 
mould  their  permanent  policy. 

In  the  records  of  the  Provinces  which  constitute 
the  present  Dominion  of  Canada  altogether  too  much 
stress  has  been  usually  laid  upon  political  struggles 
and  the  achievements  of  party  leaders.  Francis 
Parkman,  it  is  true,  has  done  brilliant  justice  to  that 
stormy  and  sombre  period  which  preceded  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind  so  vast  a  panorama  of 
shadowy  forms — ^Indians  and  explorers,  Jesuits  and 
missionaries,  hunters  and  trappers,  soldiers  of 
France  and  soldiers  of  England — ^moving  over  more 


_    ^v.*v    exceptions  that  the 
country  are  made  to  turn  primarily 
considerations — from  the  standpoint 
ence  of  to-day  and  with  the  logic  of  pr 
To  this  school  of  historical  thou^ 
hundred  years  ago  should  have  acted  e 
at  the  end  of  this  century  would  act — ^i 
different  the  conditions  and  enyironme 
writers^  for  instance^  the  Loyalists  W( 
band  of  Tories  bent  upon  fettering  the 
people  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  sta 
and  under  the  personal  control  of  an  ii 
garchy.     In  the  dense  clouds  of  conti 
raised  it  has  been  too  often  forgotten  tha 
incidentally,  the  founders  of  the  Engl 
the  Canadian  commonwealth,  the  prese 
youthful  institutions  from  the  aggressi 
of  United   States  democracy,  the  com 
British  ideals  and  principles  in  this  nc 
of   the    American    continent,    the    sufI 
pioneer  hardshii^"  -^ — 


farm  than  upon  political  contests  and  have  attached 
more  importance  to  the  development  of  education  and 
religion,  or  the  progress  of  transportation  facilities, 
than  to  the  political  viewa  of  Mackenzie  and  Fap- 
inean,  or  Macdonald  and  Brown.  Through  the  vol- 
ome  will  alao  be  found  a  thread  of  thought  which  I 
believe  to  be  essential  to  a  full  comprehension  of  Can- 
ada's peculiar  development — the  struggle  between 
American  and  British  principles  of  govenunent, 
methods  of  administration,  modes  of  public  thought, 
popular  characteristics  and  uatiooal  influence. 

This  view  of  Canadian  history  must,  however, 
speak  for  itself  in  a  necessarily  compressed  and  con- 
densed story.  I  have  only  to  express,  in  conclusion, 
the  indebtedness  which  every  writer  upon  Canadian 
matters  in  the  present  century — ^whether  he  agrees 
with  the  opinions  which  they  express  or  not — must 
feel  to  the  pages  of  Eingsford,  Bourinot,  Dent,  Qar- 
nean,  Bouchette,  Todd,  Koberts,  Jameson,  Heriot, 
Major  Kichardson,  Weld,  Bonnycastle,  Warbnrton, 
Withrow,  Morgan,  Bryce,  William  Smith,  McMnllen, 
Begg,  Bonlton,  Christie,  Murdoch,  Strickland,  Boss 
Bohertson,  MacBeth,  Canniff,  Davin,  Stewart,  J. 
Qeorge  Hodgins,  Scadding,  LeMoine,  Lord  Selkirk, 
Lambert,  Si^te,  Qalt,  Hall,  Howison,  Casgrain,  Bat- 
tray,  Brymner,  Dawson,  Tennings  Taylor,  Boas, 
Buckingham,  Pope,  Johnson,  Egerton  Byerson, 
D'Arcy  McGee  and  Hamilton  Gray. 
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..  »,.*o  rorests  of  the  New  Lai 
York. — The  Eastern  Townships. — Tlie 
Slow  Advance  of  the  White  Man. — Tht 
the  Great  West. — Schools  and  Churcl 
and  There. — Ships   and  Commerce  in 
8tate.-=-l8olation  of  Settlers  Becomes  Lk 

CHAPTER  in. 

ELEMENTS  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  A 

Position  of  the  French-Canadians. — The  Pi 
Canadian  History. — Diverse  Principles  a 
of  the  Loyalists  and  the  French. — Ekirly  . 
lution. — Character  and  Scope  of  the  Fir 
from  the  British  Isles. — Wright,  Talbot, 
Dickson. — Settlements  in  the  Maritime  Pre 
.  Irish  and  Sootoh  Elements  in  Canadian  Co 
I  Oalt  and  the  Canada  Company. — ^The  Hur 
I  the  Eastern  Townships. — ^The  Poorer  Class 
Immigrants. — ^Republican   Sentiments  an> 
ences. — ^Political  Results  from  these  New  an 
ments. — ^Formation  of  Canadian  Thought 
Evolution  of  a  Publio  Opinion. — ^The  Mig] 
ment  from  the  British  Isles  in  1884-41. — ^Lar 
the  Indians. — Distribution  of  Indian  Popul 
Selkirk  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.— 1 
Settlement  and  its  Bitter  Strt^""^' 
Period  of  n.—  '- 
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th«  United  States  st  th«  Beginning  of  the  Centuiy.—  I 
Normal  Caiuea  of  tlie  War.— The  Real  Beoson  Americui  ' 
Ambition  to  Aoqoire  the  British  ProTlnoee. — Solitarj 
jet  Splendid  Petition  of  England. — Confidence  in  the 
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PEOGEESS  OF  CANADA  IN  THE 

CENTUEY. 


PART  ONE. 

FORMATION    OP  THE  PROVINCES,    1800-1841. 


CHAPTEE    L 

THBEB  OEKTURIES  OF  PBBOEDHTG  HISTORY. 

Oix  the  second  of  May^  1497^  a  little  vessel  of  some 
sixty  tons  burthen  sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol. 
Pacing  her  deck  and,  with  eyes  of  hope,  gazing 
across  the  stormy,  unknown  wastes  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  was  a  man  upon  whose  action  turned  cen- 
turies of  historic  struggle  and  the  evolution  of  vast 
empires  in  a  new  world.  It  is  true  that  the  Vikings 
of  five  hundred  years  before  had  passed  like  shadows 
over  the  same  seas,  and  that  five  years  in  advance 
of  this  lonely  sailor  Columbus  had  touched  the  is* 
land-fringe  of  the  new  continent.  But  it  remained 
for  John  Cabot  to  first  reach  the  shores  of  what 
afterwards  became  British  North  America  and  to 
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give  an  impetus  to  the  naval  and  colonising  enter- 
prise of  England  which,  at  a  later  period,  led  to  the 
settling  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  foundation  of  'New  Eng- 
land, the  century  of  conflict  with  New  France,  and 
the  great  panorama  of  sombre  and  blood-stained  his- 
tory which  those  events  produced. 

Little,  however,  of  all  this  could  the  gallant  mar- 
iner have  foreseen  or  even  imagined.  He  reached 
Newfoundland  (or,  as  an  increasing  number  of 
authorities  believe,  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton)  in 
June,  explored  the  coast  for  some  days,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England  to  meet  with  nothing  but  in- 
gratitude from  Henry  VII.  and  four  centuries  of 
forgetfulness  from  the  world.  Sebastian  Cabot,  his 
son,  crossed  the  same  wild  waters  in  the  succeeding 
year  and  explored  the  whole  coast  from  Hudson's 
Straits  to  Nova  Scotia.  Others  rapidly  followed, 
including  Verrazano  and  Cortereal,  and  soon  the  cod 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  had  attracted  large  num- 
bers of  sturdy  English  sailors.  But  even  yet  no 
conception  of  what  lay  beyond  these  islands  and 
water-indented  shores  seems  to  have  existed.  Cabot 
was  as  ignorant  in  this  respect  as  Columbus.  The 
importance  of  his  service  lies,  therefore,  in  the  fact 
that  his  lonely  voyage  in  a  tiny  vessel  over  unknown 
oeas  was  under  the  authorisation  and  charter  of  an 
English  Sovereign,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  cir- 
enmstance,  as  well  as  because  of  his  explorations, 
hb  holds  the  first  place  upco  the  known  pages  of 
OpMiiUn  history.    In  154iy  Verrazano  declare  the 
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whole  region  from  Oarolina  to  the  Oulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France,  and 
eleven  years  later  Jacques  Cartier  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  the  pioneer  of  French  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration— entering  the  Canada*  of  the  future  by 
the  gates  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Past  the  sombre 
portals  of  the  Saguenay,  the  gloomy  heights  of  Cape 
Tourmente,  the  beautiful  Isle-au-Coudres  and  L'Isle 
d'OrleanSy  sailed  the  small  ships  of  the  St.  Malo 
navigator  until  he  reached  the  famous  promontory 
afterwards  crowned  by  the  Citadel  of  Quebec  and 
enshrined  in  the  history  of  two  great  races.  Here 
he  found  the  wigwams  of  Stadacona — an  Indian 
chief.  Later  on  Cartier  reached  Hochelaga  (now 
Montreal)   and  stood  upon  an  elevation  which  ho 

*  There  are  at  least  five  suggested  derivations  for  this 
name.  1.  From  the  Algonquin  word  meaning  "  welcome  " 
and  supposed  to  have  heen  used  hy  the  Indians  when  they 
first  met  Cartier.  2.  From  the  Iroquois  word  "Canatha" 
meaning  a  collection  of  huts  and  applied  by  the  Algonquins 
to  their  chief  town.  8.  From  the  Spanish  word  "  Acanada  " 
meaning  **  There  is  nothing  there  "  and  referring  to  the  ab- 
sence of  gold  on  the  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  4.  From 
the  Portuguese  word  **  Canada  "  meaning  "  narrow  passage  " 
and  referring  to  the  sudden  and  striking  narrowing  of  the 
waters  at  Cape  Diamond.  6.  Cordeiro's  claim  that  the  word 
is  Basque  for  "  Canal  **  or  narrow  passage.  The  second  sug- 
gestion is  the  popular  one,  but  the  fourth  is  the  most  prob- 
able. It  embodies  a  fact  quickly  visible  to  explorers  and 
sailors  as  well  as  to  Indians  and  is  a  word  common  to  both 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  while  it  is  said  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  Indian  word  "  Kebeo,"  or  Quebeo— 
now  applied  to  the  Province  through  which  the  great  river 
mas. 


It  is  little  wonder  indeed  ths 
Lad  a  horror  of  the  climate  of  Cai 
the  Fourteenth  should  have  spurn 
of  disgust  as  ^^  nothing  more  than 
mow  and  ioe."    Through  all  the  i 
exploration  and  settlement;  in  the 
Cartier  and  during  the  prolonged 
plain  to  colonise  and  conquer ;  thrc 
experiences  of  De  Monts  upon  t. 
coast)  De  Koberval  on  the  shores  of 
De  la  Boque  in  bleak  and  barren 
Poutrincourt  and  Pontgrave  on  the 
there  runa  the  common  tale  of  inten 
the  cold,  of  entire  ignorance  of  vp 
and  of  an  almost  complete  absence  < 
or  medicines  with  which  to  meet  1 
of  a  new  and  atrange  climate.    Les 
to  have  been  learned,  and  the  expei 
tier  or  explorer  appears  to  have  beei 
lesa  to  his  successors.     Despite  th< 
enlties,  however,  Champlain  founded 
in  til-,  .i.--^ ^  -  ' 
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And,  mxtU  hia  death  in  1683,  the  '^father"  of 
French  Canada  fought  a  battle  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  kind  with  almost  eyery  obstacle  which  na- 
ture and  man  could  place  in  his  path.  He  carried 
his  little  colony  through  all  the  difficulties  of  local 
riyalries,  fur-trade  abuses,  national  indifiPerence,  of* 
£cial  intrigue  and  the  blood-darkened  shadow  of  sa^i 
age  life ;  while  at  the  same  time  exploring  the  interior 
and  discovering  Lakes  Huron,  Ontario  and  Nipissing. 
But,  while  Ohamplain's  policy  and  explorations 
brought  the  existence  of  a  continent  into  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  his  settlements  laid  the 
foundation  of  New  France,  he  also  was  reluctantly 
and  unavoidably  embroiled  in  a  conflict  with  the  Iro* 
quois  which  resulted  in  over  a  hundred  years  of  the 
most  barbaric  and  at  the  same  time  picturesque 
warfare  recorded  in  all  history. 

The  origin  of  the  Korth  American  Indian*  is 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom.  His  personality 
looms  out  from  a  lurid  background  of  tortured 
whites,  flame-lit  settlements  and  battling  pioneers. 
His  character  comes  to  us,  imbedded  in  the  literature 
of  a  hostile  and  conquering  race,  as  being  the  em* 
bodiment  of  cruelty  and  savagery.  Yet  that  mys- 
terious figure  was  in  many  respects  a  noble  one. 
Cold  and  hard  in  character,  passionate  and  revenge* 
fol  in  temper,  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  beliej^ 

*  So  called  by  Columbus  in  1492  from  the  belief  that  the 
island  natives  whom  he  first  saw  in  the  Bahamas  were  linn|[ 
near  the  shoves  of  Asia. 
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keen  and  quick  in  thought,  the  Indian  was  never,  in 
thi>  daji  prior  to  his  period  of  decadence,  guilty  of 
Ihe  vtTpminate  and  meaner  vicee  which  have  destroyed 
pwplea  auoh  as  the  Roman  and  the  Moor.  Love  of 
liberty  in  ito  wilder  forma  and  contempt  for  all  arln- 
tnry  rule  or  pereooal  control  he  carried  to  an  extreme 
pMtrr  thaa  oan  be  anywhere  paralleled.  Sleeplefli 
nwpi«it>D  of  others  was  a  natural  part  of  his  sur- 
roVBdiH^  of  war  and  treachery.  Like  the  Italian 
b*  prv^prre^l  to  wnd  a  Kcret  blow,  or  despatch  the 
•baft  wi  an  amhushc^l  arrow,  to  c^en  fi^tinp  or  pub- 
lic rev^Mt^  Lik«  th«  Spaniard  he  was  dark  and 
Stnttt*r  in  hi*  punishments  and  r«ta]ianon&.  like 
«iMr{y  atl  nrapr  raws  kts  wufai«  was  one  of  fod- 
4m  aibl  «Kret  fttrprise^  rBihl«5S  aad  anlKdating 

Xtt%?e  lai  «Sj4  ^  IscU:i  i^  a  soiuc  ^c3d  aad 

f{«ea  ^^  *  ««M   «M  t^tif&iii  *fr~<iT-nmft        T^iS 

%e  tbe  •jowajttii  4J  W}^  aae  frofLTy  -wvs*  po^tass 
WMmHVMC  ibrc^  oritL   *wy  wv?f  rxxJK.        C-cbb- 

ife  ttH»  4«)e»*c  «tir7nta»C:^i4!i^  ^  t±n£^xr  Iubdc- 
W^  «f  d»  w^jw  mm.  to  tdmwws  wxcr  'irry  sHite 
4m£  )ii»  «iw  w«  «r 'hiric  w  i^M^  Entitle  iw^mnnd 
11^1^  iti^^      ^IV  nrrir<t»  TNUnT.  picskol  n:  i^ 


iMrV  i^>:ti^tt;«  anc  «i^^t(«  i 
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degraded  by  the  use  of  his  fire-water  and  the  prao- 
tice  of  his  immoralities.  The  Indian  was  the  prod- 
uct of  nature,  the  outcome  of  wilderness  conditions, 
the  result  of  long  and  continuous  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  extreme  heat  and  cold  and  of  contact  with 
the  wild,  free  vagaries  of  a  wandering  forest  life. 
Somewhat  like  the  Tartar  of  Central  Asia  he  was 
as  a  rule  tall  and  slender  and  agile  in  form,  with 
face  bronzed  by  sun  and  rain  and  winds.  His  ex* 
pression  was  stem  and  sombre,  seldom  or  never 
marked  by  a  smile.  His  head  had  high  cheek-bones, 
small,  sunken  and  keenly  flashing  eyes,  narrow  fore- 
head, thick  lips,  a  somewhat  flat  nose  and  coarse 
hair.  The  senses  of  sight  and  sound  and  feeling 
were  developed  into  a  sort  of  forest  instinct  which 
seemed  almost  supernatural  to  the  early  white  set- 
tlers. 

The  Iroquois,  with  whom  Champlain  first  came 
face  to  face  in  the  inauguration  of  a  drama  which 
had  a  continent  for  its  stage  and  a  century  for  itii 
enactment,  were  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
all  the  Indian  nations.  Their  pride  was  intense  and 
over-mastering,  their  lust  of  conquest  was  individ- 
ually as  strong  as  that  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon, 
their  savage  passions  and  cruelties  were  vented  in 
an  indescribable  degree  upon  their  enemies.  Yet  in 
courage,  constancy  and  concentrated  energy  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  their  equal  as  a  people.  And 
where  they  inflicted  pain  they  were  equally  ready 
to  endure  it    They  included  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas^ 


...    i-iii:jr  nay  of  ^roa 
ijiinih  vviirriorM  urviT  niirnlKTf'd  ii 
h/iinl   iin-ii,  iIiou^^Ij  i\\ry  Ixminci 
to  itll  tlin  trilxm  from  tho  rolling 
rftwriJiini^  to  tho  Hunny  BlopoB  of 
tlia  fur  Wc^Ht  to  tho  Atlantic  bIm 
raoaH  of  the  Noutrals,  tho  Andae 
tho  ITuronH  hnd  all  by  1080  been 
out   of   oxUtonoo    by   this   organ 
atiHsnftth.    To  tho  French  Colonisti 
A  vorltttblo  a<>ourfyo  of  Satan,  a  son 
forii\|{  anil  nornnv.    So  in  a  lessor 
fwftht^r  aowth  and  west  and  the  En 
th^  aeaboard. 

Yet  vrith  all  the  rivid  tokens  of 
eharaet«r  irhioh  are  stamped  acm 
Canadian  and  ecaitioental  historr  r 
the  TASt  wastea  of  North  America 
than  9<H\000  sara^  at  any  one 
ir%udenn|t  and  harsh  BKvie  of  life 
HQ^M  >ir«va  preTfAted  the  otherwise 
h^  ^umWiiik    It  iroaU  require  m^i 
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brought  under  the  influence  of  genuine  Christianity 
and  honest  civilisation.  But  from  the  initial  de- 
ception of  Cartier  in  kidnapping  the  Chief  Donnas 
oona^  through  all  the  painful  scenes  of  brandy  poison- 
ing  by  unscrupulous  fur-traders,  until  step  by  step 
the  one-time  Colonists  of  the  east  had  taken  possea* 
sion  of  his  territory  through  the  heart  and  west  of 
the  continent  and  given  him  in  return  a  few  barren 
Reserves  and  scanty  rations,  the  Indian  was  the 
victim  of  commercial  greed  where  he  was  not  the 
tool  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  great  rival  nations  in 
a  world-encircling  struggle  for  supremacy.  Little 
wonder  that,  in  moments  of  unreasoning  and  paa* 
sionate  rage^^  massacres  and  raids  should  make  the 
horizon  blaze  with  the  light  of  burning  homes,  fiU 
the  air  with  the  cries  of  dying  and  tortured  set* 
tiers,  turn  the  hearts  of  French  soldiers  into 
water  behind  the  fortifications  of  Montreal  and  Que* 
bee  and  make  even  populous  centres  in  the  Province 
of  New  York  realise  the  feeling  of  fear. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  mysterious  Order  of 
Jesus  if  the  Indians  of  ITorth  America  were  un- 
redeemed from  savagery.  So  far  as  Canada  was 
concerned  the  Jesuits  were  the  pioneers  of  religion, 
the  pathfinders  of  territorial  power.  Over  all  the 
vast  countries  from  tiie  confines  of  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  they  carried 
with  alternate  failure  and  success  the  banner  of  the 
Cross.  To  these  black-robed  missionaries  of  a 
great  Order  and  of  a  dominating  and  indomitable 
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Church  no  self-sacrifice  was  too  great,  no  suffering 
too  painful,  no  hardship  too  severe,  if  but  one  sav- 
age child  were  baptised  into  the  faith,  or  the  pas- 
sions of  a  solitary  Indian  modified  by  the  influence 
of  persuasion  and  the  power  of  Christian  hope. 
Especially  in  the  country  between  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Simcoe — ^now  a  rich  agricultural  region  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario — the  gloomy  forests  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  echoed  with  the 
prayers  of  wandering  priests  and  often  blazed  with 
the  martyr-fires  of  their  execution  by  the  merciless 
Iroquois  or  vacillating  Huron.  Often,  too,  those 
lonely  aisles  of  nature's  primeval  church  witnessed 
scenes  of  torture  such  as  the  pen  must  fail  to  ade- 
quately describe  and  even  imagination  to  fully 
understand.  Daniel,  Breb6uf,  Lalemant,  Gamier, 
Garreux,  Buteaux,  Chabanet,  thus  wrote  their  names 
across  the  pages  of  early  Canadian  history  in  letters 
illumined  by  the  light  of  a  great  sacrifice. 

The  only  immediate  result  was  the  nominal  con- 
version of  the  Huron  nation — a  people  wiped  al- 
most out  of  existence  by  subsequent  Iroquois  raids. 
The  ultimate  result  was  some  amelioration  of  the 
savage  character  in  respect  to  tortures  practised  in 
time  of  war.  That  the  marvellous  work  performed  by 
these  Jesuit  priests  was  not  more  successful  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  barbarism  of  the  Christian  rivals  who 
were  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards  struggling  for 
the  possession  of  the  continent.  The  labours  of  the 
missionary,  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  all  the 
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stately  trappings  of  solemn  ceremonial,  were  of  little 
avail  in  comparison  with  the  practice  of  an  inter- 
national hate  which  dictated  the  use  of  the  uncivil- 
ised Indian  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  against  another, 
and  a  civilised,  foe.  If,  however,  the  labours  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus  were  fruitful  of  little  amongst  the 
savages  of  what  is  now  Ontario  but  personal  sac- 
rifice and  a  prolonged  tale  of  heroic  sorrow,  thej 
were  more  effective  amidst  the  scattered  settlements 
of  French  civilisation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Throughout  historic  Acadie  priests  such  as  Fathers 
Biard  and  Masse  worked  long  and  earnestly  amongst 
the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  In  centres  such  as 
Montreal  and  Quebec  also  stately  buildings  of  stone 
grew  up  emblematic  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  this 
and  other  religious  Orders,  while,  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  France,  women  of  sacrificial  soul  such 
as  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  Marie  de  I'Incamation, 
Mdlle.  Mance  and  Marguerite  Bourgeois  helped  in 
founding  institutions  of  religion,  charity  and  educa- 
tion. Thus  it  was  that  the  policy  of  Richelieu — ^the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  French  and  Catholic 
state  upon  the  American  continent — ^was  com- 
menced; and  it  would  probably  have  been  consum- 
mated had  statesmen  such  as  the  great  Cardinal  and 
the  gifted  Colbert  continued  to  rule  in  France. 

But  this  vast  though  fluctuating  scheme  of  French* 
dominion — embracing  thousands  of  miles  of  lake 
and  river,  pathless  prairies  and  trackless  forests,  and 
reaching  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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and  from  the  far  unknown  wastes  of  the  West  to  the 
Alleghanieff — ^was  destined  to  be  checked  by  the  on- 
ward sweep  of  the  little  English  Colonies  upon  the 
Atlantic  and  crushed  by  the  march  of  English  con- 
quest through  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  the 
guns  of  Ei^lisb  soldiers  upon  the  ramparts  of  Louis- 
bourg  and  the  Heights  of  Quebec.  The  struggle  was 
a  peculiar  one:  Kindling  with  fierce  heat  amidst 
the  forests  of  America  at  the  first  signal  of  war  in 
Europe;  often  blazing  into  local  conflicts  spread 
over  a  vast  area  while  their  respective  nations  were 
nominally  at  peace;  sharing  the  passions  of  Euro- 
pean pride  and  rivalry  with  the  added  impulse  of 
Provincial  boundary  disputes^  commercial  conflicts 
and  Indian  blood-stained  surprises;  the  struggles  of 
these  alien  races  stationed  respectively  upon  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  coasts  of  the  At- 
lantic were  of  a  character  vitally  different  from  the 
better  known  conflicts  of  personal  ambitions,  relig- 
ious principles,  or  dynastic  claims,  which  have  so 
reddened  the  pages  of  European  history. 

Battles  in  Korth  America  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
did  not  resemble  military  conflicts  elsewhere.  No 
such  splendid  natural  setting  for  the  contest  between 
France  and  England  which  belted  the  world  and  in- 
cluded in  its  scope  the  victories  of  Clive,  the  career 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  and 
the  rise  of  Washington,  was  anywhere  else  provided. 
During  much  of  the  period  when  the  respective 
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Mother  Countries  were  at  war* — and  frequently 
when  they  were  resting  and  recuperating  during  an 
interval  of  apparent  peace — ^the  broad  aisles  of  a 
primeval  f orest,  the  stormy  waters  of  immense  in* 
land  seas,  the  untrodden  mazes  of  an  illimitable 
wilderness,  constituted  the  environment  of  a  de- 
termined struggle.  The  history  of  the  founding  of 
Fort  Koyal  (now  Annapolis  in  Kova  Scotia)  by 
the  gallant  De  Monts ;  the  establishment  of  Montreal 
by  De  Maisonneuve  (1642);  the  prolonged  battle 
for  existence  by  Quebec;  the  strife  of  Chamisey  and 
De  la  Tour  in  Acadie ;  the  gallant  dash  of  Iberville 
Le  Moyne  upon  the  northern  regions  around  Hud* 
son's  Bay  and  his  destruction  of  English  forts  and 
ships;  the  expeditions  against  the  English  of  New 
York  organised  by  the  brilliant  mind  and  determined 
energy  of  Erontenac;  the  Acadian  invasion  by  Sir 
William  Fhipps  of  Massachusetts;  the  sieges  of 
Louisbourg  and  Quebec  and  the  oft-repeated  strug* 
gles  around  Forts  Niagara,  Ticonderoga  and  Du- 
quesne;  present  some  of  the  most  trftgic  and  dra- 
matic scenes  ever  described  by  pen  or  brusL 

Around  and  about  the  opposing  forces  echoed  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage.  Over  the  head  of  the 
beaten  white  man — ^French  or  English — crested  the 

*  The  dates  of  these  wan,  so  far  as  Europe  was  oonoemed, 
were  aa  follows:  From  1689  to  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in 
1697;  from  1702  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718;  fh>m  1744 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aiz-la-Ghapelle  in  1748 ;  from  1756  to  the 
tna^  of  Fftris  in  176a. 


^  c*itt;rnato  chance      c 
the  wandering  Indian,  the 
the  occasional  hunter  and 
a  battle  of  giants  in  an  are 
defy  the  knowledge  or  the 
testants  themselves.     Yet  e 
Amherst  had  completed  the 
the  Heights  of  Quebec  in  1 
render  of  Montreal,  the  Freni 
did  not  exceed  80>000>  as  op 
land  Colonies  with  three  mij 
bj  the  might  of  England.    F* 
France  had  maintained  a  des] 
frightful  odds,  and  at  the  las 
of  martial  spirit,  aristocratic 
enthusiasm  which  had  held  hi 
Church  and  Crown  of  Frai 
much  bj  the  miserable  corrupt 
mercenary  rulers  as  it  was  b; 
of  the  English.      Still,  the 
sooner  or  later.    Despite  the  i 
of  Frontenac,  the  far-rpo/»i*'- 
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Ifiris,  the  military  power  of  New  France  was  never 
in  K  poaitiou  to  really  cope  with  the  organised  forces 
ot  Old  and  New  England.  This  was  shown  by  the 
capture  of  Loaisbourg  in  1745.  And,  despite  the 
ttndaiinted  courage  and  constancy  of  the  French  set- 
tlers who  in  a  few  hundreds,  and  then  in  a  few  thon- 
Bands,  bordered  the  pathless  woods  with  civilised 
Iiomes  and  made  the  wilderness  echo  with  Christian 
Jiymns  and  prayers,  it  could  never  be  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  who  would  win  in  the  end.  Daulao  des 
Ormeaux  might,  in  1660,  take  hia  sixteen  youthful 
«omradea  down  to  the  rapids  of  the  Longae  Sault, 
on  the  Ottawa,  and  hold,  for  eight  days  and  at  the 
■acrifice  of  their  lives,  the  passage  to  Kootreal 
against  a  thousand  Iroquois  warriors.  Frontenac 
might  for  a  time  in  the  next  century  hold  both  the 
Indians  and  the  English  in  check.  Montcalm 
might  defeat  his  foes  at  Oswego,  at  Fort  William 
Henry  and  at  Ticonderoga.  But  the  one  only  illus- 
trated French  heroism  as  the  others  did  French 
military  skill  and  bravery.  They  could  not  really 
compete  with  the  slow,  irresistible  movement  of  Eng- 
lish colonising  strength  or  the  irrepressible  force 
of  the  English  commercial  instinct.  Up  the  valleya 
of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Ohio  advanced  the  pioneers 
of  a  coming  host,  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  heard  the  axe  of  the  English  settler  even 
while  C^eron  de  Bienville  was  burying  plates  of 
lead  down  through  the  heart  of  the  continent  and 
marVing  what  he  fondly  hoped  would  prove  the 
boundaries  of  a  vast  French  empire. 


».^^  .,AJ.K.A.\^M-M.A 


bv  Jean  Brebeuf  in  1G34,  L 
and  Brebeuf  in  1640,  and  . 
unknown  Coureurs-des-bois  : 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  were 
Marquette  and  M.   Joliette 
while  a  little  later  La  Sail 
and  gallant  efforts  to  explore  tl 
by  that  river  or  its  affluents. 
nepin  stood  upon  the  shores  o 
at  STiagara^  as  Father  Albanal 
first  European  to  discover  f  ron 
sombre  waters  of  the  far  no 
Henry  Hudson  over  a  centurj 
death.    In  1731,  De  la  Verend 
and  Assiniboine  Bivers,  and  e 
son  was  the  first  European  to  i 
the  mighty  summits  of  the  Roc 
spirit  of  English  discovery  and 
which  Cabot  first  embodied,  so 
continent  was  concerned,  did  i 
mant.     Sir  Martin  Frobisher  i 
hasty  momGTit.  n-n  +1.-  "*-"• 
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by  Captain  Cook.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  visited 
Newfoundland  in  1583.  In  the  far  North-West, 
towards  the  close  of  the  next  century,  Samuel  Heame 
explored  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie discovered  the  noble  river  which  bears  his 
name  and  was  the  first  white  man  to  penetrate  the 
Kocky  Mountains  and  reach  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  continental  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  races  occurred  an  in- 
cident which  Longfellow  has  crowned  with  a  halo 
of  romance  and  history  has  marked  as  one  of  pe- 
culiar character  and  interest  The  Acadians  of 
1766  were  a  people  of  many  virtues — ^though  these 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  They  were  indus- 
trious, moral,  and  as  a  rule  peaceable.  But  they 
were  essentially  French  in  patriotism  and  policy 
despite  the  forty  years,  and  more,  during  which 
they  had  lived  and  multiplied  in  nimibers^  and  pros- 
pered in  position,  under  the  British  Crown.  From 
the  acquisition  of  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  part  of  Maine)  in  1713  until  the 
founding  of  Halifax  in  1749  (at  a  cost  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  £400,000  in  five  years)  these 
French  subjects  had  been  treated  with  all  generosity 
and  forbearance.  They  were  even  permitted  a 
special  oath  of  allegiance  which  did  not  compel 
them  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  of  Quebec 
But  none  the  less  were  all  their  sympathies  witH 
the  latter.     In  many  this  feeling  was  passive;  in 


J 


-^^^    v^ueoec,    with    th( 
many  thousands  of  people  wi 
Governor  Lawrence  took  alai 
the    determined    measure    wh 
rather  unjustly,  one  of  the  be 
Canadian  history. 

First,  however,  he  called  toj 
the  chief  Acadian  settlements  f 
and  Annapolis  and  warned  the 
must  either  take  an  uncondition 
or  be  exiled.    They  declined  to 
a  brief  period  in  the  ever-pres< 
fellow-countrymen  would  succou 
[And  then  the  order  went  forth, 
the  hopeless  and  helpless  famili 
the  sea-coast  and  placed,  with 
sessions,  upon  vessels  which  bor 
scattered   amidst   the   populatioi 
Colonies.    From  Pennsylvania  tc 
in  England  and  the  West  Indies, 
beginning    life    anew    with    eve 
mourn  over  the  folly  which  had 

the    Rt-P"rT>    —  — 
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that  in  tbe  enforced  exile  of  upwards  of  6,000  people 
manj  incidents  of  extreme  anfiering  ahonld  occur 
and  that  scenes  of  pathetic  separation  should  be 
witnessed.  Hundreds  wandered  back  again  oslj  to 
find  their  homes  destToyed  or  in  tbe  possession  of 
aliens.  But  with  a  passionate  love  for  their  native 
soil  they  founded  other  homes  within  the  bonnds  of 
historic  Acedie,  and,  in  conjimction  with  those  who 
bad  been  willing  originally  to  take  tbe  part  of  loyal 
utizens,  became  the  root  of  a  fntnra  population  of 
one  hundred  tbonsand  contented  and  prosperoos 
British  subjects.  By  this  step,  heartless  as  it  has 
been  deemed,  Lawrence  cleared  his  skirts  of  a  hostile 
population  which  hemmed  in  the  British  settlements 
and  hampered,  where  it  did  not  paralyse,  British 
policy  and  action  in  Nova  Scotia.  Eight  years  later 
the  long  atm^le  of  which  this  was  merely  an  in- 
cident  came  to  its  official  end  by  the  Treaty  of  1763 
— ^tfaongh  the  captures  of  Quebec  in  1759  and  Uont- 
real  in  1760  might  be  considered  its  practical 
termination. 

Wolfe's  famous  victory  did  more  than  win  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  for  Qreat  Britain.  It 
made  the  United  States  possible.  Had  the  leader 
who  toiled  up  the  Heights  on  that  eventful  night 
with  his  gallant  army  been  able  to  look  but  a  few 
years  into  the  future  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  fire  of  victory  would  have  gone  out  of  his  heart, 
and  much  of  the  happiness  of  his  last  moments  been 
marred.       No  sooner  was  French  power  removed 
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from  the  continent  than  Colonial  pride  and  aggre»> 
eiveness  of  sentiment  visibly  increased.  It  was  not^ 
in  too  many  cases,  the  independence  which  might 
have  said  to  Great  Britain  as  Canada  does  to-day: 
^^I  can  stand  beside  you  as  an  eqnaL''  It  was 
rather  the  independence  which  declares  that  '^  I  can 
stand  without  you  and  in  defiance  of  you.''  The 
shadow  of  centuries  had  been  removed,  and  the 
Colonists  came  in  time  to  hate  the  British  soldiers 
who  had  once  been  their  powerful  allies  in  war  and 
their  guardians  in  so-called  periods  of  peace.  Wolfe 
had  indeed  won  a  continent  for  the  Crown,  but  it 
remained  for  some  unprincipled  agitators  in  the 
Colonies,  combined  with  ignorant  or  nerveless  leaders 
at  home,  to  within  a  few  years  destroy  much  of  the 
value  of  his  victory  so  far  as  British  power  was 
concerned.  To  blame  the  King  for  it  all  is  a  travesty 
upon  history,  a  complete  perversion  of  fact  Equally 
so  is  the  assertion  made  in  so  many  American  works, 
and  the  belief  entertained  by  many  who  are  not 
Americans,  that  the  British  masses  were  at  the  back 
of  the  insurgent  Colonists.  Still  more  so  is  the  in- 
ference drawn  by  the  popular  writers  of  to^y  from 
the  historical  literature  of  that  period  that,  of  neces- 
sity, the  adherents  of  revolution  were  patriots  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Crown  traitors.  Even  more 
absurd  is  the  widespread  belief  that  Chatham  fa- 
voured complete  separation  and  that  Fox  was  a  great 
patriot  struggling  solely  for  liberty  and  inspired 
only  by  a  passionate  desire  for  its  extension. 
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During  the  years  immediately  following  Wolfe's 
victory  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  the  bon- 
fires which  blazed  for  the  last  time  on  the  hills  of 
New  England  in  honour  of  a  British  success,  the 
history  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  is  a  medley  of  mis- 
understandings, mistakes  and  misgovemment.  Eng- 
land had  poured  out  blood  and  treasure  like  water 
for  her  Colonies,  and  she  naturally  thought  that 
they  should  make  some  return.  The  English  peas- 
ant was  being  taxed  to  defend  his  fellow-subjects 
in  America  against  foreign  enemies  and  because  of 
Indian  forays  often  brought  on  by  local  inability 
to  deal  justly  and  honestly  with  the  imtutored  red 
man.  The  American  Colonist,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  without  representation  at  home,  though  not  with- 
out the  powerful  sympathy  of  Chatham  and  Burke 
and  ultimately  Fox.  He  was  the  victim  of  unjust 
commercial  laws  which  restricted  his  progress  and 
hampered  his  prosperity.  He  was,  especially  in  New 
England,  the  product  of  a  migration  which  made 
each  man  believe  in  personal  liberty  as  something 
equal  in  sacredness  to  his  religion  and  his  Bible. 

The  feeling  in  England  resulted  in  the  Stamp 
Act — afterwards  repealed;  in  legislation  enforcing 
the  collection  of  revenues  from  customs  duties  which 
then  formed  part  of  the  established  law  of  the  realm, 
and  which  at  first  the  Colonists  did  not  dispute  in 
principle  though  they  disliked  them  in  practice;  in 
taxes  upon  products  such  as  tea  and  molasses  and  in 
active  efforts  to  prevent  the  wholesale  smuggling 


vAxouiiii   aependenci 

pronounced  comprehension  a 
Colonists     really     wanted. 
hardly  as  much  a  fact  in  the 
as  it  was  in  the  Provinces  of 
Gleorge  the  Third  believed  thi 
do  something,  no  matter  ho^ 
all  that  England  had  done  for 
many  did  not  dispute  this,  pr 
ated  all  obligation  when  it  ci 
doubt  the  wrong  method  was 
yond  doubt  the  hostility  arouse 
displayed  by  a  section  of  the  p 
to  1776  was  far  beyond  the  cai 
feeling  of  sympathy,  or  even  f 
eral  grounds^  existed  in  the  mii 
Colonial  minority  towards  Eng 
the  rebellion  need  never  have  oc 
among  the  majority,   and  mig 
mously  developed  by  wisdom 
by  an  earlier  enforcement  of  ] 
that  in  the  interest  of  England 
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But  the  King  was  badly  advised  and  weakly  sup- 
ported. He  had  Ministers  at  home  snch  as  Lord 
G^rge  Gtermaine,  the  Colonial  Secretary — ^perhaps 
the  most  criminally  incapable  man  who  ever  wielded 
great  power  at  a  critical  juncture — ^and  the  intense 
opposition  to  his  Oovemment  of  men  like  Burke  and 
Pox  and  others,  who  appeared  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  retention  of  the  Colonies  if  they  could  make 
a  point  against  the  sometimes  arbitrary  and  personal 
rule  of  the  Sovereign  in  England.  Hence  the  mis- 
taken popular  idea  that  the  question  at  issue  in 
America  involved  the  progress  of  liberty  at  home. 
And  every  word  of  indirect  support  that  the  lawless 
el^nent  in  the  Colonies  received  from  the  eloquent 
exponents  of  theories  in  England  weakened  the  hands 
of  the  King  and  of  his  administrators  abroad,  until 
mobs  in  "Sew  York  and  Boston  and  other  American 
centres  assumed  practically  the  control  of  govern- 
ment)  and  the  Boyal  representatives  could  neither  en- 
force the  laws,  use  their  troops,  nor  conmiand  respect 
Out  of  such  conditions  revolution  naturally  grew. 

There  is  indeed  little  to  be  proud  of  on  either 
tide  during  the  miserable  years  which  preceded  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  '  If  there  was  iiv 
resolution  and  ignorance  at  home,  and  blundering 
in  the  Royal  administrationr  of  the  Colonies,  there 
was  much  of  demagoguery  and  interested  falsehood 
in  the  statements  and  agitations  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica. The  British  regulations  regarding  the  Indians 
were  wise  and  honourable,  but  to  the  American  Colo- 
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halting  power,  and  though  Chatham  at  one  time 
might  have  saved  the  union,  he  was  never  given  the 
chance,  and  Burke  and  Fox  were  often  more  intent 
on  party  advantage  than  national  good.  There 
were  periods  during  the  war  itself  when  vigour  in 
the  field  and  wisdom  in  council  would  have  averted 
disasters,  conciliated  public  sentiment,  rallied  the 
Loyalists,  and  depressed  the  battling  Colonists  to 
the  point  of  military  submission,  but  ultimate  con- 
stitutional  victory. 

Speculation  of  this  kind  is  of  little  avail  now, 
but  history  has  its  lessons,  and  this  period  was  a  very 
important  one  for  Canada  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  Certainly  the  better  class  of  the  Ameri- 
can leaders  did  not  want  separation,  and  it  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  admitted  by  American  writers 
like  Sabine,  that  up  to  the  day  when  the  sound  of 
the  guns  at  Lexington  ^*  echoed  around  the  world '' 
the  idea  of  independence  was  kept  so  much  in  the 
background  as  to  be  practically  out  of  sight  in  the 
popular  discussions.  Franklin  himself  declared  a 
few  days  after  that  opening  shot  in  the  Revolution 
that  he  had  more  than  once  travelled  almost  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  and  kept  a 
variety  of  company,  eating,  drinking  and  convers- 
ing freely  with  every  one,  and  "never  had  heard 
in  any  conversation  from  any  person,  drunk  or  sober, 
the  least  expression  of  a  wish  for  separation  or  a 
hint  that  such  a  thing  would  be  advantageous  to 
America."    Thomas  Jefferson  stated  that,  before  the 
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commenoement  of  hoBtilities,  ''I  never  heard  a 
whisper  of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great 
Britain;  and  often  that  its  possibility  was  contem- 
plated with  ajBUction  by  all."  Washington  and  Jay 
have  made  similar  statements,  whilst  James  Madi- 
son,  in  1776,  declared  that  '^  a  re-establishment  of 
the  colonial  relations  to  the  parent  country,  as  they 
were  previous  to  the  controversy,  was  the  real  ob- 
ject of  every  class  of  the  people ''  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

These  utterances  indicate  that  the  better  class  of 
the  leaders  were  deceived  by  the  demagogues  with 
whom  they  were  associated  into  action  which  made 
retreat  impossible  and  attempted  separation  certain 
^-or  else  that  they  were  themselves  deceiving  the 
public.  They  prove  the  strong,  logical  and  patriotic 
position  of  the  Loyalists,  who  fought  against  what 
even  their  opponents  declared  to  be  undesirable  until 
the  war  had  begun.  They  reveal  the  shocking  in- 
justice and  cruelty  of  the  treatment  accorded  to 
the  "Tories"  for  opposing  what  Washington  re- 
ferred to  in  October,  1774,  when  he  said,  "I  am 
well  satisfied  that  no  such  thing  as  independence 
is  desired  by  any  thinking  man  in  all  North  Amer- 
ica." It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  pervert  history 
and  facts  by  unstinted  laudation  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  victorious  side  of  this  contest  and 
equally  unstinted  condemnation  of  all  who  opposed 
the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  Revolution* 
Yet  Gkorge  the  Third  was  no  more  the  tyrant  which 
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he  is  described  as  being  in  the  Declaration  of  In« 
dependence  and  in  Fourth  of  July  orations  of  a  suc- 
ceeding century  than  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  char- 
acter which  Southerners  in  later  days  painted  hinu 
If  the  King  wanted  to  retain  some  control  over  his 
Colonies  in  times  T^hen  the  modem  form  of  consti- 
tutional government  was  only  in  its  preliminary 
stages  of  little  understood  evolution — and  when,  in 
England  itself,  he  had  more  or  less  complete  control 
over  his  Ministers — ^he  cannot  be  properly  called  a 
tyrant.  'Not  can  he  fairly  be  denounced  for  a  desire 
to  retain  his  Empire  unbroken. 

When  he  wrote  to  Lord  North  on  June  13th,  1781, 
that  ^'  we  have  the  greatest  objects  to  make  us  zealous 
in  our  pursuit,  for  we  are  contending  for  our  whole 
consequence,  whether  we  are  to  rank  amongst  the 
great  Powers  or  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  least  con- 
siderable," he  had  surely  as  patriotic  a  basis  for 
action  as  any  ruler  in  history.  Throughout  his  long 
struggle  with  incompetent  Ministers^  periods  of  per- 
sonal mental  aberration,  politicians  who  cared  more 
for  partisanship  than  for  empire,  foreign  enemies 
who  soon  included  France  and  Spain  and  Holland 
as  well  as  the  revolted  Colonies,  relations  such  as 
his  eldest  son,  who  tried  to  make  his  Court  a  pan* 
demonium,  he  yet  held  to  his  faith  and  hope  as  truly 
as  did  Lincoln  in  his  long  after  struggle  for  national 
unity.  Writing  to  Lord  North  on  November  3d, 
1781,  the  King  again  declared  that  "I  feel  the 
justice  of  our  cause;  I  put  the  greatest  confidence 
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in  the  valour  of  both  anny  and  navy,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence.'^ 

But  his  hopes  of  Empire  were  not  to  be  realised 
except  in  another  age  and  under  very  different  con- 
ditions. Let  it  be  repeated,  however,  as  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  faults  of  George  the 
Third  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
that  his  virtues  and  patriotism  were  purely  his  own 
and  stand  out  brightly  amid  most  gloomy  surround- 
ings; that  his  mistakes  of  administration  in  the 
Colonies  were  due  in  the  main  to  inefficient  officials 
there  or  at  home;  that  the  pages  of  English  history 
do  not  show  him  a  tyrant  in  any  form  but  merely 
a  strong-willed  ruler  of  the  day  with  certain  xm- 
fortxmate  personal  prejudices  which  had  nothing  to 
do  directly  with  the  American  Colonies.  He  cer- 
tainly held  the  respect  of  his  people  in  the  British 
Islea^  and  no  amoxmt  of  misfortune  or  the  vitupera- 
tion of  American  literature  has  ever  lost  him  this. 
Even  John  Wesley  at  that  time  lectured  the  Colo- 
nists on  the  wickedness  of  their  insurrection  and  de- 
clared that  *'  our  sins  shall  never  be  removed  until 
we  fear  God  and  honour  the  King."  Yet  the 
founder  of  Methodism  has  never  been  denounced  for 
thus  giving  support  to  "  a  tyrant"  The  fact  is  that 
the  King  represented  his  country  and  Parliament 
throughout  this  struggle,  and  can  therefore  in  no 
sense  be  truthfully  called  by  that  name — or  if  so, 
only  in  the  way  in  which  the  same  phrase  might  bo 
applied  to  Lincoln.  One^  however,  f ailed»  and  the 
other  succeeded* 
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So  much  for  the  enTironment  of  the  Beyolutioxu 
It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence  or  two.  A  well- 
intentioned  King  in  conflict  with  the  Whigs  and 
Badicals  at  home.  A  Tory  Ministry  composed  of 
men  who  could  not  understand  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  do  with  a  people  in  America  who  by  the  very 
circumstances  of  their  migration  and  birth  were 
advanced  Badicals  in  their  views  and  intensely 
jealous  of  their  liberties.  A  Colonial  population 
divided  into  an  aristocratic  class  of  office-holders, 
large  landowners  and  gentry,  a  second  and  larger 
class  of  merchants  and  traders,  a  third  class  of  farm- 
ers and  mechanics.  The  first  was  strongly  British, 
the  second  gradually  became  anti-British,  the  third 
was  divided  even  to  the  end  of  the  war,  with  a  tend- 
ency at  first  amongst  the  farmers,  of  the  southern 
Provinces  especially,  to  remain  loyal.  They  had 
not  suffered  like  the  commercial  classes  from  the 
taxing  and  anti-smuggling  laws. 

But  the  war  came,  and  the  mask  of  seeking  a 
redress  of  grievances — ^which  they  increased  by  in- 
flammatory appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion — ^was 
removed  from  the  faces  of  many  a  strutting  patriot 
Others,  of  sincerity  and  henour,  entered  upon  the 
struggle  with  regret  but  with  a  pluck  and  determina- 
tion which  laughed  at  difficulties.  Lexington  and 
Bimker's  Hill  were  followed  by  the  invasion  of 
Canada  and  the  defeat  of  Arnold  and  Montgomeiy 
before  Quebec  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1775. 
The  determined  energy  and  incessant  resourcefulness 
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of  Sir  Gnj  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester)  saved 
Ctmida  to  the  Crown  and  wonld  have  probably  pre* 
served  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  he  been  placed  in 
command  at  New  York.  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
the  Iroqnois  distinguished  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  £ing,  while  everywhere  thronghont  the  area  of 
revolt  large  bands  of  Loyalists  struggled  to  main- 
tain their  cause  in  the  teeth  of  neglect  and  dis- 
couragement and  despite  the  criminal  incompetence 
of  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Then  came  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain  by  France  and  Spain  and  Holland,  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781  and 
the  Peace  of  Versailles  in  1783. 

By  this  Treaty,  England  in  a  moment  of  gener- 
osity— combined  with  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the 
territory — ^made  a  present  to  the  new  Bepublic  of 
all  the  great  fertile  region  stretching  down  through 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  hitherto  forming  a  part  of 
Canada.  This  friendliness  was  carried  so  far  as 
to  diplomatically  aid  the  United  States  in  obtaining 
Louisiana  from  France  in  1803.  A  little  later 
Florida  was  bought  from  Spain.  Thus  rounded 
out  in  territorial  power  the  Thirteen  Colonies  started 
upon  their  career  of  independent  nationality  with 
practically  no  competitors  upon  the  continent  ex- 
cept a  hundred  thousand  French-Canadians  strung 
along  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  settled  in 
the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  less  than  half  that 
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number  of  emigrant  Loyalists  scattered  through  the 
forests  of  Upper  Canada  or  circling  the  coasts  of 
the  New  Brunswick  of  the  future-  MeanwhilCi  in 
Canada,  the  French  population  had  been  placated 
by  the  Quebec  Act  of  1775 — ^which  at  the  same 
time  had  so  bitterly  azmoyed  the  revolting  Atlantio 
Colonies  by  its  liberal  treatment  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  and  its  annexation  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  Canadian  territory.  In  1791  this  measure 
was  repealed  and  the  close  of  the  century  saw  the 
British  Province — already  denuded  of  the  Ohio 
region  by  the  Treaty  of  1788 — divided  into  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada,  with  free  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  each  along  the  diverse  lines  of  French  and 
Loyalist  growtL 

In  one  sense  France  had  triumphed  over  England 
in  the  prolonged  struggle  for  American  dominion* 
Upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  she  had  apparently 
lost  the  whole  continent  In  so  materially  aiding 
the  capture  of  the  army  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
she  avenged  the  victory  of  Wolfe  in  some  meas- 
ure by  helping  the  revolted  Colonies  to  the  immedi- 
ate possession  of  fully  one-fourth  of  North  America. 
By  the  subsequent  purchase  of  the  vast  regions  of 
Louisiana  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  Spain,  and 
their  eventual  sale  to  the  United  States,  she  paved 
the  way  for  the  possession  by  the  Kepublic  of  an- 
other fourth  of  the  continent.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury closed  therefore  with  the  two  Powers  of  the 
future  facing  each  other  at  the  Great  Lakes — aa 
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under  varying  national  conditions  they  had  done  for 
centuries  past  But  one  was  now  a  compact,  ag- 
gressive nation  of  over  5,000,000  of  people:  the 
other  a  loose  congeries  of  scattered  settlements  with 
little  of  conmion  aim  or  unity  and  numbering  less 
than  200,000  persons.  At  the  close  pf  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  one  is  a  great  republic  of  70,000,- 
000  people;  the  other  a  sturdy  British  nation  of 
some  6,000,000;  and  both  have  mixed  raeee  to  rule 
and  varied  problems  to  face.  The  story  of  Canadian 
progress  towards  its  present  position  is  less  known 
than  it  should  be  and  is  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  is  usually  supposed.  That  the  country  is 
British  to-day  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  history. 
That  it  has  faced  and  overcome  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  its  position  is  remarkable.  That  it  has  lat- 
terly been  a  pioneer  of  Empire  in  constitutional 
matters,  as  it  had  long  been  in  a  geographical  sense, 
is  still  more  so.  It  possesses,  in  fact,  a  record  which 
should  win  the  appreciation  of  all  who  admire  pluck 
and  energy  and  loyalty  in  a  community  as  they  do 
similar  qualities  in  an  individual. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

TIOTTEEK    WORK    Ain>    SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
British  America^  with  its  three  million  square  miles 
of  territory,  possessed  in  the  main  only  a  fringe  of 
settlements  and  isolated  pioneer  homes  scattered  along 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Bichelieu  and  the  coasts  of  the 
[Atlantic.  Only  here  and  there  through  the  interior 
forests  of  Upper  Canada  might  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
man be  heard  and  the  primitive  implements  of  farm 
life  be  occasionally  seen  in  operation.  Only  here 
and  there  in  the  vast  wilds  of  the  North-West  would 
some  adventurous  traveller  or  explorer  come  across 
a  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  fort,  or  perhaps  meet  a 
wandering  trapper  or  voyageur  hunting  the  spoils 
of  fortune  amid  scenes  of  privation  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  immense  areas  empty  of  all  save  wild  ani- 
mals and  untamed  Indians.  In  Lower  Canada  alone 
was  there  a  population  which  could  be  considered 
of  numerical  importance.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Conquest  it  had  been  increasing  with  a  speed  which 
has  ever  since  been  characteristic  of  the  French- 
iOanadians,  and  now  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
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people  lined  the  shores  of  the  great  river  upon  whose 
historic  bosom  had  been  carried  under  the  French 
regime  such  a  brilliant  and  changing  procession  of 
saintly  women  and  profligate  soldiers,  devoted  priests 
and  adroit  courtiers,  aristocratic  adventurers  and 
peasant  settlers,  Christian  Hurons  and  savage  Iro- 
quois. But  these  phantoms  of  history  had  come  and 
gone,  and  now  the  little  fenced-in  strips  of  soil  which 
indicated  the  existence  of  habitant  farms,  the  church 
spire  which  revealed  the  presence  of  a  priest  in  the 
midst  of  some  growing  parish,  the  little  village  nest- 
ling within  the  precincts  of  some  sacred  edifice 
served  to  prove  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  as  well  as 
the  prc^ess  of  a  new  country. 

Agriculture  was  still,  however,  greatly  neglected 
by  the  French-Canadian,  and  the  implements  used 
were  of  the  humblest  and  rudest  kind.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  much  less  of  Governmental  exaction  in  the 
way  of  taxes  or  for  purposes  of  defence  than  there 
had  ever  been  before,  while  Seigneurial  powers  were 
greatly  restricted.  The  position  of  the  peasant  was 
widely  different  in  these  respects  from  what  had  been 
the  case  under  French  rule,  and,  above  all,  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Iroquois  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  land. 
But  the  character  of  the  habitant  remained  the  same 
and  has  so  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  century.  Easily  contented  by  nature,  gay 
and  Ught-hearted  in  character,  adventurous  at  times 
but  rarely  ambitious,  simple  in  tastes,  moral  in  life, 
religious  by  habit  and  disposition,  ignorant  through 
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and  spits  and  gridirons  served  the  purposes  of  do* 
mestic  use  and  were  generally  very  visible  in  the 
two  rooms  into  which  the  houses  were  divided.  Salt 
meaty  milk  and  bread  constituted  the  summer  diet, 
but  in  winter  there  was  an  abundance  of  fresh 
meat.  And  if  the  habitant  was  poor  he  made 
up  for  it  in  sociability  and  simple  amusement 
Winter  was  his  time  of  pleasure.  Along  the 
sweeping  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence^  and  inland 
for  some  distance^  the  merry  soxmd  of  the  sleigh* 
bells  became  the  signal  for  free-handed  hospitality 
and  the  simple  merriment  of  unbounded  chatter,  in- 
numerable games  and  prolonged  dancing.  The 
upper  classes  had  lost  none  of  the  lavish  gaiety 
which  made  dance  and  dinner-party  answer  the  roar 
of  Wolfe's  cannon  upon  the  ramparts  of  Quebec 
Everywhere  the  Seigneurs  entertained  with  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  and  generosity.  Driving  parties, 
dances  and  the  celebration  of  innumerable  anniver- 
saries, baptisms,  betrothals,  or  weddings  served  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  sparseness  of  population  and 
distance  of  settlements.  The  country  mansions  of 
the  gentry  were  still  modelled  upon  antique  French 
standards.  Around  the  main  building  were  the 
wash-house,  coach-house,  bams,  stables  and  wood- 
sheds. Near-by  was  generally  a  small  village,  marked 
through  the  intervening  trees  by  the  tall  steeple  of 
the  ever-present  church,  and  the  stone-mill  where 
the  tenants  of  the  Seigneur  were  compelled  to  grind 
their  grain  and  where  might  still  be  seen  the  loop- 
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holes  which  had  so  often  been  used  when  the  hoild- 
ing  had  served  as  a  means  of  defence  and  place  of 
refuge  against  the  irrepressible  Iroqnois.  At  the 
b^;inning  of  the  century,  therefore,  good  cheer  and 
contentment  characterised  in  the  main  the  popula- 
tion of  Lower  Canada.  They  had  passed  through 
the  fires  of  pioneer  suffering  long  enough  to  haye 
had  the  more  unpleasant  memories  eradicated  or 
subdued.  They  had  prospered  under  the  security, 
stability  and  greater  honesty  of  British  rule  and  had 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  under  its  constitutional 
influences  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  democratic  dis- 
content. 

The  enyironment  was  very  different  elsewhere. 
When  forty  thousand  Loyalists  in  1783-4  poured 
into  the  Atlantic  Provinces  by  way  of  the  sea,  or 
into  Upper  Canada  by  way  of  the  Hudson  and  Oswego 
Kivers  and  other  routes,  they  found  nothing  but 
wilderness  conditions  and  the  possibilities  which 
hundreds  of  years  before  had  faced  their  fathers 
in  the  new  Republic.  Unlike  them,  however,  they 
had  been  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  before 
coming  to  the  new  country  and  had  also  been,  as  a 
rule,  members  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  land 
they  had  left  To  these  classes  the  most  of  the 
New  England  settlers  had  not  belonged  in  the  Eng- 
land from  which  they  had  migrated  so  long  before, 
and  they  had  therefore  been  better  equipped  for  the 
trials  and  privations  of  pioneer  life.  But,  in  the 
spirit  which  endures  everything  for  principle,  the 
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earlier  "New  England  Pnritan  and  the  Canadian 
Loyalist, — ^the  Pilgrim  Father  with  his  intense  re- 
ligions convictions  and  the  American  Royalist  with 
his  hatred  and  contempt  for  republicanism — were 
not  dissimilar.  The  sufferings  of  the  latter  were 
in  many  cases,  however,  the  most  severe.  Although 
in  Upper  Canada  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  In- 
dian, instead  of  the  deadly  enmity  which  the  earlier 
American  Colonists  had  to  meet,  he  possessed  none 
of  the  resources  which  had  come  to  those  pioneers 
from  a  migration  usually  intended  to  better  their 
conditions  and  which  had  been  backed  by  careful 
financial  and  domestic  arrangements.  The  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  on  the  contrary,  were  fleeing  with- 
out preparation  from  the  long-sustained  persecution 
of  more  or  less  successful  enemies  and  from  their 
existing  and  absolute  triumph.  Eventually,  the 
British  Government  granted  the  refugees  (1790)  a 
sum  total  of  $15,000,000,  and  with  this  patriotic 
gift  a  measure  of  comfort  was  introduced  into  strug- 
gling settlements  from  York  to  Halifax  and  into  a 
myriad  of  far-separated  and  solitary  homes. 

These  settlers  were  of  varied  origin  and  char- 
acter. Bertie,  Willoughby,  Stamford  and  Grant- 
ham Townships  in  the  iNTiagara  Peninsula  were 
mainly  settled  by  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Butler's 
famous  Rangers.  Many  of  the  settlements  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada  were  foxmded 
by  Loyalists  of  German  origin  from  the  Hudson 
Biver  and  by  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  84th  Boyal 
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New  York  Bfigimenty  or  ^Boyal  Qreens^ — also 
largely  German  in  origin.  Portions  of  the  same 
body,  together  with  a  number  of  ciyilians,  settled 
in  the  Coimty  of  Frontenac  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonels  Macdonald  and 
Eogers.  A  large  party  from  New  York,  led  by 
Major  Van  Alstine  and  composed  of  some  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Loyalist  stock,  settled  in  a  district 
which  became  known  as  Adolphnstown,  in  the  same 
region.  Down  in  Nova  Sootia  extenaiTe  settlements 
had  been  made  at  Shelbnme  and  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley^  while  Gnysborcnigfa,  Stormont,  Preston^ 
Aylesf ord  and  Bawdon  marked  other  points  of  colon- 
isation by  Loyalists.  In  New  Bnmswick  the  9th, 
98th,  and  104th  Begiments,  the  New  Jersey  Volun- 
teers and  the  Queen's  Bangers  found  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  With  tbsm  csbk  a 
notable  number  of  highly  cohuved  men  wh^  ha4 
sacrificed  position  and  fminfiH^,  as  w»n  as  'w^iMhh, 
for  the  Boyal  cause— Ludlow,  Putnam,  Odell,  Up^ 
ham,  AUsn,  Winslow,  Bobinsoiif  8aaai!!«rs  mzA  mMsrj 
others. 

Another  type  of  settler  fiXkm^d,  HiyyT^^avsnl 
John  Graves  Simeoe,  Lieataast-Goviesz^yr  cf  Cpptr 
Canada  fran  1791  to  1799,  was  iB^T^ss^a^Tjtl  hi 
obtaining  a  lazga  aeeoBoii  of  wiat  w»f»  *Jtf:sM 
"  Ute  Loyalists"  fm  the  ZioMi  Sca3«f— «>^:>ij 
in  ord^  to  diffeieutiate  tfaesa  tvjcx  iw:  ^jf'jjf^njti 
Loyalists  lb  nosl  eases  tbsr 
acters  were  the  same,  •-^^'^^rfr  f2us0( 
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§0JM  difference  in  degree.  And,  they  had  not  been 
fo  priHninentlj  identified  with  what  the  earlier 
pioneers  deemed  the  sacred  cauBe  of  loyalty  to  the 
King,  while  some,  no  doubt,  had  been  more  or  less 
lukewarmu  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  jealousy,  or  suspicion,  should  exist 
and  opposition  to  their  sharing  on  equal  terms  in 
the  land  grants  and  privileges  of  the  new  country 
be  shown*  General  Simcoe,  however,  encouraged 
all  alike,  only  demanding  allegiance  to  the  Sing 
and  qualities  which,  according  to  his  Proclama- 
tion of  1792,  would  seem  to  promise  '^  useful 
settlers."  Amongst  the  incidents  of  this  period  also 
was  the  coming  of  a  number  of  Oerman  settlers  from 
New  York  in  1704,  who  settled  in  the  Township  of 
Harkham,  near  the  site  of  the  future  Toronta  To 
Norfolk  County  at  the  same  time  came  Captain 
Samuel  Ryerse — the  founder  of  the  afterwards  well 
known  Kyerson  family — with  a  large  contingent  of 
Loyalists.  In  and  about  the  present  Town  of 
Whitby  there  settled  a  number  of  English  emigrants 
frgoDA  Devonshire,  through  special  representations 
made  by  the  Qovernor  to  some  of  his  friends.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy  of  Simooe^s,  from  1791  to  the  end 
oi  the  century,  a  steady  stream  of  Colonists  came 
across  the  Niagara  frontier,  by  way  of  Osw^g^  and 
up  the  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence,  into  Upper 
Canada.  The  emigrant's  coTered  waggon,  oontaii^ 
ing  his  family  and  household  effects^  and  preceding 
hiji  UttW  herd  of  cattle  and  other  domeatio  animals^ 
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became  a  frequent  spectacle  along  the  routes  re- 
ferred tOy  and  soon  brought  into  the  wilderness  the 
greater  comforts  which  a  larger  population  makes 
possible.  Stilly  the  seventy  thousand  people  spread 
through  the  forests  and  wastes  of  the  great  Province, 
in  1806,  touched  only  the  fringe  of  its  resources 
and  were  scattered  in  far  wider  measure  than  could 
be  the  case  amongst  a  gr^arious  people  such  as  the 
French-Canadian.  The  migration  into  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  was  not  equally  marked  after  the 
first  influx  of  Loyalists,  although  to  many  of  thoso 
who  had  come  in  1783  there  were  conditions  of 
greater  possible  comfort  there  than  was  the  case  in 
Upper  Canada.  Halifax  was  a  centre  of  defence 
and  society  and  government  Communication  with 
the  outside  world  was  comparatively  easy  by  means 
of  His  Majesty's  ships,  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  better  known,  the  settlements  of  the  Acadians 
had  already  made  an  impression  upon  its  fertility 
and  powers  of  production,  and  the  climate  was  not 
quite  so  rigorous.  "No  special  effort  was  made  to 
attract  emigration  from  the  United  States.  In 
1791,  there  commenced  a  movement  of  Boman  Catho- 
lic Highlanders  into  Cape  Breton  and  from  there  to 
the  mainland,  which  continued  in  a  more  or  less 
steady  stream  from  Scotland  for  a  number  of  years. 
To  many  of  these  settlers  the  log  hut  in  the  forest 
was  infinitely  superior  to  the  turf  cabin  of  his 
Scottish  home. 

Through  the  270,000  square  miles  which  consti- 
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tuted  the  land  area  of  the  Provinces  of  Upper 
Canada  and  iNTova  Scotia^  New  Bninswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  there  were  many  curious  in- 
cidents of  settlement  and  pioneer  life  during  the 
years  immediately  surrounding  the  birth  of  the  cen- 
tury. Highlanders  not  only  settled  Cape  Breton 
Island  and  the  Nova  Scotian  Counties  of  Pictou 
and  Antigonishy  but  also  Prince  Edward  Island 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Alexander  Macdonell,  afterwards 
the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Upper  Canada,  set- 
tlers of  the  same  hardy  type  swarmed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  colonised  the  County  of  Glengarry. 
The  eight  hundred  soldiers  who  formed  the  nucleus 
of  this  settlement,  in  1804,  became  the  source  of 
much  British  strength  in  the  War  of  1812.  Colonel 
Talbot,  an  eccentric  but  honest  and  able  Irishman, 
who  first  came  out  with  Governor  Simcoe,  obtained 
large  grants  of  land  on  Lake  Erie,  and  during  many 
years  of  active  labour  superintended  the  settlement 
of  some  twenty-eight  townships — ^now  containing 
more  than  200,000  people.  Lord  Selkirk,  not  satr 
isfied  with  his  efforts  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
secured  a  hundred  thousand  acres  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  there  made  a  not  very  successful 
attempt  at  settlement  and  road-making.  Later  he 
acquired  30,800  acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Biver  which  had  been  originally  Indian  lands,  and 
for  which  he  paid  £3,850.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  conmiencedi  in  1812,  his  famous  settlemeiit  on 
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the  Ited  'Rivet  within  an  area  of  116,000  square 
miledy  which  he  had  puwhased  from  the  Hudson^d 
Bay  Oottipany  and  which  af  teirwardd  constituted  the 
Province  ef  Manitoba. 

Amongst  the  immigrants  who  came  into  Upper 
Canada  in,  or  about,  the  year  1800  were  the  Quakers 
of  Whitchurch  and  a  large  number  of  Dutch  or 
German  Mennonitea  from  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  period  also  came  a  number  of  German 
aettlers  from  Pennsylvania,  followed  by  a  contingent 
of  Mennonites  who  together  formed  the  basis  of  the 
present  large  German  population  of  Waterloo 
County.  To  Oak-Ridges,  not  far  from  York,  there 
came  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  band 
of  French  settlers  of  high  rank,  or  good  position,  led 
by  the  Oomte  de  Puisaye,  the  Comte  de  OhalflS 
and  others.  The  settlement  was  somewhat  ephem* 
eral  in  character,  but  it  introduced  an  element  of 
French  culture  and  romance  Into  the  social  life  of 
the  moment,  although  the  emigres,  themselves,  soon 
lost  their  liking  for  "  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder^ 
ness.'^  Into  the  Provinces  by  the  sea  a  number  of 
negroes  had  come  during  the  years  between  1788 
and  1792.  They  were  not  very  satisfactory  Set- 
tlers, and  1,200  were  shipped  at  one  time,  and  at  A 
cost  of  i£l4,000,  to  Sierra  Leone  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. In  1706,  the  same  Government  settled 
some  five  hundred  Maroons  from  Jamaica  in  Nova 
Scotia;  but  after  every  effort  to  make  them  useful 
citizens  Governor  Wentworth  found  it  necessary  in 
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the  opening  year  of  the  century  to  deport  them  also 
to  Sierra  Leone.  Meanwhile,  the  Indians  of  Upper 
Canada  had  received  large  accessions  from  the 
United  States — chiefly  Iroquois  from  New  York 
who,  under  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and 
Thayendanegea  (Joseph  Brant),  and  with  a  very 
clear  recollection  of  the  just  policy  of  the  British 
Qovemment  towards  its  Indian  neighbours  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  had  remained  faithful  during  the 
Bevolution.  By  the  Treaty  of  1783  the  ancient 
country  and  home  of  the  Six  Nations  was  given  to 
the  Americans.  Of  these  tribes  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Senecas  had  been  particularly  active  in  their  loyalty 
ta  Britain,  and  promises  had  been  made  by  both 
Carleton  and  Haldimand,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
which  it  then  became  necessary  to  carry  out.  Large 
grants  of  land  were  accordingly  made  to  the  In- 
dians at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Biver — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  in  the  Province. 
Here,  and  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  many  of  them 
settled,  and  here  thousands  are  now  to  be  found, 
contented  and  in  the  main  honestly  civilised.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  unfortunately,  much  of 
this  territory  had  been  voluntarily  alienated  by 
Brant,  on  behalf  of  his  followers  and  despite  pro- 
tests from  the  Imperial  Government.  Enough, 
however,  was  preserved  to  maintain  the  tribes  in 
reasonable  comfort — ^though  what  they  lost  before 
the  Provincial  Government  woke  up  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  1803  would  have  made  them  after- 
wards wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
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By  the  year  1800  this  migration  of  Loyalists 
into  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Provinces  had  left 
its  impress — deep  and  permanent — ^upon  the  mate- 
rial development^  political  position  and  social  char- 
acter of  the  country.    The  initial  difficulties  of  set- 
tlement on  vast  wastes  of  unknown  soil  and  amid 
little  understood  climatic  and  agricultural  conditions 
had  been  overcome.     The  patriotism  which  caused 
the  sacrifice  of  home  and  country  and  possessions 
for  sentiment  and  loyalty  had  been  transmuted  into 
a  new  and  hearty  love  for  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion.   The  physical  qualities  of  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  dignified  pursuit  of  a  professional 
career^  the  pleasant  ease  of  a  gentleman's  position 
amid  surroundings  typical  of  Old  England  rather 
than  the  ITew^  or  the  busy  and  comfortable  life  of  a 
city  man,  had  been  hardened  by  time  and  painful  ex- 
perience into  those  better  fitted  for  the  labours  of 
the  forest  and  the  pioneer  farm.    Despite  the  money 
granted  by  the  British  Government^  and  the  primi- 
tive implements  and  even  coarse  garments  and  shoes 
which  came  from  the  same  source,  those  earlier 
years  of  colonisation  had  been  bitter  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation.   As  was  perhaps  natural  the  first  attempts 
&t  cultivating  the  unbroken  soil  of  the  wilderness 
^re  largely  failures.     More  than  in  many  other 
things  to  which  man  may  turn  his  hand  experience 
18  necessary  in  f  arming,  and  in  these  cases  it  had 
to  he  gained  by  means  of  much  privation  and  suf- 
fering.   Famine  had  come  in  1788,  and  the  settlers 
^  Upper  Canada  had  to  eat  millet  seed,  wheat-bran. 
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Indian  oabbage,  groimd  nuto>  and  even  the  roots  of 
^Id  plants. 

There  were,  of  course,  as  yet  no  villages,  no  news* 
papers,  no  shops,  no  posts,  no  roads,  no  churches, 
no  schools,  and  none  of  the  varied  conveniences 
and  necessities  of  civilised  life^  Delicately  nur- 
tured women  laboured  in  the  preparation  of  coarse 
food  and  clothing  amid  domestic  arrangements 
which  included  a  minimum  of  comfort  with  a 
maximum  of  hardship.  The  log  cabins  were 
furnished  as  a  rule  by  articles  made  in  the 
roughest  maimer  out  of  split  wood,  and  tho 
suffering  from  cold  and  changeable  seasons  was 
at  times  intense.  Yet  there  was  much  of  happiness 
in  these  scattered  homesteads.  Beef  and  mutton 
and  tea  might  be  unknown  for  years,  the  luxuries 
of  varied  diet  and  comfortable  surroundings  might 
be  entirely  absent,  but  they  were  at  least  free  men 
and  women,  and  many  felt,  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  British  State  amid 
these  scenes  of  forest  and  waste.  As  the  evening 
strain  of  "God  Save  the  !King"  rang  out  during 
many  a  year  from  what  were  seemingly  mere  iso- 
lated huts  in  a  boundless  wilderness  it  embodied  a 
sentiment  which  went  far  to  make  the  lonely  and 
painful  life  endurable.  And  he  who  laughs  to-^y 
at  loyalty  of  this  nature  might  as  well  sneer  also  at 
the  honour  which  makes  the  civilised  home  a  pos« 
sibility  or  at  the  spirit  of  charity  which  lies  at  the 
roQt  of  Christian  success. 
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As  time  paaeed  on,  however,  dieir  fint  and  bitter 
difficulties  gave  way  before  the  detennined  labours 
of  the  settlers.  Emigrants  continued  to  ocune  from 
the  United  States  and  homes  grew  up  in  closer 
Ticinity  to  one  another.  Gradually  greater  comforts 
surrounded  the  pioneer  and  the  capabilities  of  in* 
dividual  Loyalists  found  scope  in  the  work  of  their 
old-time  callings.  At  first  it  was  imperative  for 
nearly  every  one  to  toil  at  the  production  of  food, 
the  reclamation  of  the  wilderness,  the  clearing  of 
the  forest  Except  amid  the  somewhat  easier  con- 
ditions  which  prevailed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  men 
who  had  been  lawyers,  gentlemen  of  means,  planters, 
farmers,  soldiers,  officers,  merchants,  yeomen  and 
mechanics  bad  all  alike  to  labour  at  the  primeval 
occupation  of  cultivating  the  soil.  But  as  soon  as 
settlers  became  more  numerous  and  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  more  plentiful  men  began  to  return  in 
some  measure  to  their  diverse  callings.  Carpenters 
devoted  themselves  to  building  new  houses,  of  ma- 
terial other  than  logs,  and  improving  the  comfort 
of  old  ones.  Here  and  there  at  great  distances 
apart  saw  and  grist  mills  were  established.  In 
larger  settlements  shops  began  to  appear  and  the  ex- 
change of  farm  products  sucK  as  wheat,  hides,  and 
wool  for  articles  of  clothing  or  little  luxuries  of 
food  occasionally  took  place.  Blacksmiths,  weavers, 
waggon-makers,  shoemakers,  commenced  to  ply  their 
trades  at  accessible  points.  Log  schoolhouses  were 
erected  here  and  there,  and  occasionally  a  rude  and 
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primitive  church  would  be  found  in  some  more  popu- 
lous section  of  the  wilderness.  And^  as  their  cir- 
cumstances improved,  many  a  Loyalist  of  gentle 
extraction  began  to  hark  back  to  memories  of  his 
early  home  and  to  make  the  luxurious  dwelling  of 
the  past  a  model  for  some  new  structure  in  the  new 
land*  Once  more  as  time  passed  on  the  pretty  little 
cottages,  the  large  and  roomy  farmhouses,  and  even 
the  occasional  stately  mansion  of  old  colonial  days 
arose  amid  the  forests  of  Canada  and  presented 
fresh  pictures  of  '^  the  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep- 
tangled  woodland"  which  the  pioneer  had  lost  but 
never  forgotten.  This  development  took  time,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were 
still  very  few  of  such  evidences  of  progress  and 
prosperity — ^though  after  that  date  they  appeared 
with  comparative  frequency. 

At  this  period  the  only  places  of  any  importance 
in  Upper  Canada  were  Kingston  and  Niagara.  The 
former  was  a  mere  village,  having  a  stone  fort  in 
which  some  British  troops  were  usually  maintained, 
a  harbour  which  during  the  season  sheltered  a  num- 
ber of  hateaux  and  a  few  larger  lake  vessels,  and 
a  couple  of  dockyards — one  royal,  the  other  private. 
It  was  the  seat  of  some  substantial  merchant  houses 
with  partners  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Niagara, 
or  Newark,  had  been  for  some  years  the  capital  of 
the  Province,  and  in  1795  it  contained  about  seventy 
houses,  a  courthouse,  gaol  and  certain  government 
buildings  and  official  residences.       Toronto,  after- 
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wards  a  ProTincial  capital  with  a  population  of 
200,000,  was  still  the  site  of  dense  and  trackless 
forests  lining  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  bordering 
the  marshy  to  the  east  Governor  Simcoe  only  de- 
cided in  the  later  jears  of  his  Administration  to 
make  it  the  location  of  a  fnture  town  and  the  seat 
of  Provincial  Government.  In  1808  York — as  it 
was  called  for  some  forty  years — ^had  466  people 
within  its  bounds  and  in  1812  was  still  only  a  vil- 
lage. The  London  of  to-day  was  not  yet  in  existence, 
althongh  Simcoe  had  a  liking  for  the  central  location 
of  the  spot  and  is  reported  to  have  stood  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest 
and  to  have  said:  '^  This  will  be  the  chief  military 
depot  of  the  West  and  the  seat  of  a  District"  The 
cities  of  Hamilton,  Brantford,  St  Thomas,  Strat- 
ford, Windsor,  Peterborough  and  Guelph  did  not 
commence  their  existence  for  many  years  after  1800. 
The  site  of  Ottawa,  the  future  capital  of  a  Dominion 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  lay 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest  as  it  was  when 
Champlain  first  came  within  sound  of  the  roar  of 
ChaucUdre  Falls. 

The  means  of  communication  constituted  a  most 
vital  question  to  the  isolated  settlers  of  this  time 
and  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  lack  of  roads 
made  social  intercourse  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
interchange  of  productions  or  trade  of  any  kind  an 
arduous  matter,  the  ministration  of  the  preacher,  or 
teacher,  or  physician  a  rare  and  exceptional  privi* 
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lege,  Simcoe  did  everything  that  one  man  could  do 
in  a  limited  time.  From  where  London  afterwards 
stood,  away  through  the  forests  to  Dundas^  near 
Lake  Ontario;  he  established  a  post-road  which  ia 
still  known  as  Dundas  Street,  while  from  Toronto 
to  Lake  Simcoe  on  the  direct  route  of  the  great  fur 
trade  of  the  upper  Lake  region  he  carried  the  famous 
pathway  ever  since  called  Yonge  Street — ^in  accord- 
ance with  his  desire  to  commemorate  the  name  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  end  of  the 
century,  in  the  beginning  of  which  these  highways 
were  chopped  and  cleared  through  the  environing 
forest,  sees  them  running  between  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  prosperous  villages  and  farmhouses. 
Their  appearance  of  smiling  peace  and  plenty  af- 
fords little  evidence  of  what  now  appears  as  the 
condition  of  primeval  gloom  under  which  the  whole 
land  then  rested  within  the  shadow  of  savage  life. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  people  in 
British  America  about  the  year  1800,  Sweeping 
across  the  continent  with  the  eye  of  imagination 
one  sees  the  surprising  contrast  presented  by  the  coun«> 
try  of  that  time  and  the  united  Dominion  at  the  end 
of  the  succeeding  hundred  years.  Four  large  towns 
dotted  the  vast  landscape  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  unknown  regions  around  Lake 
Superior — ^Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec  and  Montreal 
— each  with  a  population  of  some  ten  thousand  souls. 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  scattered 
in  tiny,  picturesque  villages  throughout  a  portion  of 
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Loirer  Canadu  were  300,000  Frenoh^Canadians  liv- 
ing mxder  French  laws,  speaking  the  Fronoh  lan- 
guage, and  garbed  in  the  dreaa  of  Old  France; 
tbongb  with  some  additions  characteristic  oi  the 
soil.    In  the  Eastern  Townships  ol  the  aame  ProT^ 
ince   were   several   thousand   American    Loyalists, 
while  here  and  there  in  Upper  Canada^--<m  the 
borders  of  Lakes  lErie  and  Ontario,  along  the  Gov- 
ernment Boads  and  in  isolated  parts  of  the  great 
forest  area^^were  some  50,000  Loyalists  or  thooe 
who  had  come  from  the  United  States  after  the 
first  migration.     There  were  also  scattered  settle* 
menta  of  English,   Scotch  and  French  emigrants. 
Small  bands  of  Indians  still  roamed  the  wildemees, 
and  on  the  Bay  of  Qninte  and  the  Grand  Biver 
were  large  Beaerves  of  loyal  Iioqnois.    Down  in  the 
Provinces  by  the  Atlantic  the  piMieera,  nnmbering 
about  a  hundred  thousand,  were  developing  the  agiv 
cultural  resouroes  and  fishing  wealth  of  their  terri* 
tory    amid    difficulties    not    unlike    in    eharacter, 
tiiough  differing  in  degree,  from  those  of  their  feOow* 
Colonists  elsewhere.    Bui  if  ameUotrntied  by  eertaia 
local    conditions    these    dHBcoTtica    were    also    by 
creased  by  the  hostility  ef  the  TnHiawt — a  pt^iar 
tribe  who  preserfed  that  feeling  after  it  had  beea 
largely  subdued  or  eradieatad  in  the  Canadaa     la 
none  of  the  Piwineeay  hovever,  was  there  er^en  yet 
absolute  safety  to  individoal  aetders  from  MtUiA  m 
trouble  at  the  hands  of  aaraaie  maiJ^^>Jera>      The 
situation  was  only  reUeved  by  XM  iuMt  «f  wmt 
parison  with  what  had  been. 
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Through  the  heart  of  the  vast  and  distant  West 
there  roamed  the  fur-trader  and  untamed  tribes  of 
hunting  Indians  who  ministered  to  the  demands  of 
the  great  rivals — ^the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  the 
North-West  Company  and  the  X.  Y.  Company. 
British  Columbia  was  unknown  save  for  the  venture- 
some exploit  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  the  pasa^ 
ing  glimpses  of  early  Pacific  navigators.  Over  and 
through  these  immense  regions  the  means  of  travel- 
ling and  communication  were  unique.  The  snow-shoe 
and  sleigh  of  the  settler  might  be  seen  throughout 
Lower  Canada  and  elsewhere  in  more  limited  meas- 
ure. Down  all  the  great  streams  of  the  country 
there  still  glided  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage,  fol- 
lowed in  the  lake  and  river  region  of  the  Canadas 
by  the  French  hateaux,  or  small  boats  fitted  for 
being  carried  over  the  innumerable  portages  which 
had  to  be  crossed  from  one  waterway  to  another 
and  from  different  parts  of  some  shallow  or  turbu- 
lent stream.  From  the  voyageurs  of  the  Lower  Prov^ 
ince  and  upon  numerous  highways  of  occasional 
river  traffic  rose  the  sound  of  the  merry  boat-song 
with  which  the  careless  habitant  wiled  the  time 
away  as  he  floated  or  rowed  between  the  sombro 
forests  which  loomed  up  on  either  side.  To  help 
the  growing  trade  by  these  waterways,  between  the 
two  Provinces,  a  couple  of  small  canals  had  been 
constructed  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  1801  the 
North-West  Company  had  also  completed  one  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.    Ships  had  been  built  at  Quebec 
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18  far  back  as  1666^  and  twelve  years  later  La  Salle 
had  floated  a  wonderful  vessel  on  Lake  Erie  whose 
white  wings  carried  consternation  to  the  Indian 
heart  on  shore.  But  not  till  1809  was  the  first 
steamer — The  Accommodation — ^launched  bj  John 
Holaon  on  the  bosom  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  other  elements  of  modem  civilisation  Lower 
Canada  was  of  course  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
country — ^Halifax  perhaps  excepted.  Schools  had 
existed  for  over  a  century  at  Tadousac,  Three  Bivers 
and  Quebec  Stone  structures  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec  marked  the  existence  of  convents,  seminaries, 
hospitals,  nunneries  and  religious  colleges  of  the 
dominant  faith.  In  Upper  Canada  schools  had  been 
established  at  E^ingston,  Newark,  Port  Bowan,  and 
in  1804,  the  Kev.  John  Strachan  organised  the  his- 
toric institution  at  Cornwall  which  was  destined  to 
exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  youths  who 
afterwards  ruled  the  Province.  Two  years  earlier 
the  pioneer  University  of  all  Canada  had  been 
formed  out  of  King's  College  in  Nova  Scotia — ^first 
established  in  1788.  Newspapers  of  a  primitive 
type  existed  in  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Char- 
lottetown,  Niagara  and  (1802)  York.  Here  and 
there  in  different  parts  of  the  vastnesa  of  British 
North  America,  outside  of  the  few  towns  or  villagea, 
there  swung  the  axe  of  the  settler  or  floated  up  in 
the  summer  air  the  smoke  from  clearing  fires,  from 
the  camps  of  newly  arrived  pumeers^  or  from  the 
temporary  location  of  some  passing  hunter,  trapper 


w*oxx  xav;c  was  to  carve  oi 

and  institutions  resembling 
those  from  which  many  ol 
at  a  time  when  all  that  w 
Colonies  was  based  upon  tl 
tices,  customs  and  constitut 
This  was  the  growing  time 
British  country. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

^EWffiNTS    IN    THE    UjL&l^d    OV    A    NATION. 

As  a  result  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  settlement 
and  straggle  the  French-Canadians  bj  the  year  1800 
Lad  established  themselves  with  growing  and  perma- 
i^ent  itrength  upon  the  banks  of  the  8t  Lawrence. 
As  a  result  of  their  recent  migration  the  American 
^jalists  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces had  laid  the  foundation  of  not  only  a  large 
future  population  but  of  principles  which  were  in 
some  measure  to  control  the  whole  future  govem- 
sient  and  policy  of  British  North  America.      It 
remained  during  the  following  three  or  four  decades 
for  a  fresh  influx  of  immigrants  to  take  place  which 
was  to  have  the  effect  of  building  new  and  not  always 
iiarmonious  bricks  into  the  edifice  whose  curiously 
compleit  foundations  had  been  laid  in  such  far* 
severed  periods  by  the  French-Canadian  and  the 
American  Loyalist     The  causes  which  control  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned;  were  laid  in  these  diverse  settlements^ 
and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  their  im- 
portance.   Historians  of  early  ages  in  Europe  have 
been  wont  to  build  their  records  around  the  careers 
of  fiuooessive  Sovereigns,  as  those  of  later  times  have 
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been  apt  to  centre  their  attention  upon  the  complica- 
tions of  political  controversy.  In  British  America 
the  real  pivot  of  modern  history  has  been  neither 
the  personality  ol  its  leaders — ^potent  as  that  in- 
fluence has  been  at  times— nor  the  stirrings  of  party 
strife;  but  rather  in  the  character  of  the  three  colo- 
nising periods  referred  to.  With  the  consolidation  of 
French-Canadian  population  and  influence  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  came  the  whole. range  of  those  ques- 
tions connected  with  race  and  religion  and  language, 
which  first  threatened  British  rule  and  connection 
and  then  helped  to  create  Confederation.  With  the 
Loyalist  settlements  came  the  foundation  principles 
of  British  connection — ^loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to 
monarchical  ideals — ^which  in  time  leavened  the 
whole  mass  of  public  opinion  and  secured  Canada 
to  the  Empire.  Incidentally  came  other  principles 
of  old-fashioned  Toryism  and  of  the  union  of  State 
and  Church,  which  formed  the  continuous  subject 
of  controversy  during  many  years.  With  the  suc- 
ceeding migration,  which  must  now  be  considered, 
came  a  maze  of  conflicting  opinion — Eepublicanism 
from  over  the  border,  Badicalism  from  Scotland, 
Liberalism  from  England.  Out  of  these  varied 
views  there  naturally  evolved  most  of  the  political 
and  semi-religious  conflicts  of  the  following  half« 
century. 

The  military  settlers  of  1784  from  the  United 
States  were  followed  in  1816  by  a  colony  of  soldiers 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   Ottawa 
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'BiYcr  under  the  muspioes  of  Lord  Bathurat^  Seeie- 
tftiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Other  emigrants 
joined  the  settlement  in  time,  and  erentoallT  the 
Town  of  Perth  and  seTeral  popnlons  counties  resulted 
from  this  migration  of  soldiers;  of  Paisley  ireaTen 
and  minor  mannf  actorera  and  artisans  driTen  away 
by  the  hard  times;  or  of  persons  from  Gla^ow  and 
I^anarkshire  inflneneed  by  similar  considerations.  A 
portion  of  these  settlers  also  went  to  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Lower  Canada  and  established  them- 
selves along  the  St.  Prancis  Kiver.  To  them  the 
Imperial  Government  had  given  a  free  passage,  a 
grant  of  land  to  each  f amily,  tools  for  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  rations  to  last  nntil  the 
first  harvest  In  the  case  of  any  settlements  assum- 
ing the  size  of  villages  of  importance  provision  was 
pledged  for  the  support  of  a  church  and  schooL 
Further  up  the  Ottawa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lac  des 
Chats,  there  settled  about  the  same  time  a  colony  of 
clannish  and  vigorous  Highlanders  under  their 
Chief  McNab.  He  sought,  in  the  building  of  a  pic- 
turesque residence  on  the  bold  and  rocky  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  Scottish  customs 
and  inculcation  of  reverence  for  Scottish  traditions, 
to  introduce  amid  the  forests  of  a  new  country  the 
elements  which  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  land  martial  and  attractive.  The 
effort  lent  a  bit  of  brilliant  colouring  to  the  sombre 
shadows  of  pioneer  life,  and  although  unsuccessful 
in  any  permanent  sense,  the  occasional  appearance 
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Breton^Prinoe  Edward  Island,  Glengarry  and  on  the 
far-away  Ked  Biyer  had  been  caused  mainly  by 
long-continued  discontent  in  the  Highlands,  resulting 
from  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  clan  system,  and, 
later  on,  from  the  increase  of  population  within  an 
area  of  restricted  resources  where  the  sturdy  and 
restless  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed maintenance  of  internal  peace.  The  Irish 
emigration  was  due  to  more  complex  causes.  The 
increase  in  the  nimiber  of  British  operatives  and 
the  many  new  uses  of  machinery,  together  with  other 
industrial  factors,  affected  the  north  of  Ireland, 
while  not  uncommon  conditions  of  local  discontent 
and  persistent  poverty  facilitated  a  result  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  quite  willing  to  aid.  In  the  year  men- 
tioned 580  Irish  settlers  were  sent  out  at  a  cost  of 
£12,500  to  the  Government  and  established  in  a 
number  of  townships  lying  between  the  Perth  set- 
tlement and  the  Ottawa  Biver.  Two  years  later  a 
similar  contingent  arrived  in  what  afterwards  be- 
came the  County  of  Peterborough,  established  the 
town  of  that  name  and  soon  became  a  flourishing 
community  of  two  or  three  thousand  people.  To 
each  family  a  hundred  acres  of  land  was  granted, 
together  with  a  cow,  tools  for  farming,  a  supply  of 
seed,  and  rations  for  eighteen  months.  This  little 
Colony  cost  the  Imperial  Government  upwards  of 
£43,000.  In  1831  several  hundred  Irish  families 
settled  south  of  Quebec  City  in  what  afterwards 
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became  the  County  of  Megantic.  A  thousand  more 
persons  of  the  same  extraction  took  up  land  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  while  some 
fifteen  hxmdred  others  found  homes  in  the  Eastern 
Townships,  and  fully  5,000  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal  During  this  year  34,000  Irish  emi- 
grants actually  reached  Quebec,  though,  despite  the 
settlements  recorded  above,  a  majority  were  at- 
tracted over  the  border  by  the  superior  fascinations 
of  a  large  population  and  progressive  cities — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  unpleasant  evidences  of  political  agi- 
tation and  turmoil  which  they  found  around  them 
in  the  Canadas  and  which  must  have  prevented 
many  a  would-be  Colonist  from  staying  in  the  coun- 
try. During  the  succeeding  year  several  hundred 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  settled  in  the  London  Dis- 
trict— receiving  from  one  to  four  hundred  acres 
each  in  proportion  to  rank,  and  setting  to  work 
with  vigour  at  the  arduous  task  of  hewing  homes  for 
themselves  out  of  the  wilderness.  A  pen  picture 
of  the  period  shows  one  "  logging-bee,''  held  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  the  isolated  settlers  in 
a  general  union  of  strength  for  the  cutting  down  of 
trees,  the  chopping  of  logs  and  the  pulling  of  stumps, 
at  which  laboured  with  axe,  or  handspike,  or  saw  a 
future  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  a  former 
Colonel  in  the  British  army,  a  County  Judge  and  an 
Anglican  Sector  of  the  days  to  come.  The  actual 
Hector  of  the  settlement  drove  the  oxen. 
.    The  Canada  Company  was  formed  and  incorpo- 
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rated  in  linden  in  1826|  chiefly  through  the  afforts 
of  John  Galti  and  with  ide^  based  upon  the  great 
opportiinities  and  oonunercial  successes  of  the  Hud- 
epn'?  Bay  Compauy,  though  with  a  different  policy 
and  method  of  procedure.  Th^  necessities  of  the 
om  made  it  dislij^e  inunigrationi  while  the  desire  of 
th^  PthP?  was  U)  promote  it  in  every  way  possible  in 
order  tp  increase  th@  value  of  the  lands  which  it 
had  fpr  sale,  For  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars^  payable  in  sixteen  years, 
tfee  Cpmpany  obtained  altogether  2,484,413  acres* 
— a  iniUion  apres  of  which  was  in  the  so-called 
Huron  Trapt»  This  region,  stretching  from  the 
shores  of  I^ake  Huron  inland  almost  to  the  shores 
of  iJa^e  Ontario,  and  including  a  vast  territory  of 
fr\utful  soil,  became  in  a  few  years  the  seat  of 
towns  like  Qoderich,  Stratford  and  Guelph.  Large 
snms  were  spent  in  exploring  lands,  opening  roads 
and  er^ting  buildings  throughout  the  wilderness,  to 
say  nothing  of  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  making 
the  country  known  in  the  British  Isles,  People 
^ajually  came  into  the  region,  and  under  the  en- 
ergetip  direction  of  the  Company's  versatile  and  tal- 
ented manager  considerable  progress  in  settlement 
an4  organisation  was  effected.  Gait  was,  in  fact) 
not  only  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  but  a  true  Empire- 
builfler.  His  mental  and  physical  resources  seemed 
tp  li^  illiniitablp.     He  ha4  this  ear  of  the  oducatad 

*  Reix>rt  bj  Chailes  BuUer,  foreung  Appendix  <'  B "  to 
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classes  mt  home  and  brou^t  out  manj  most  desir- 
able emigranta — ^in  wh<HDL  he  preferred  quali^  to 
numbers.  His  labours  were  Protean  in  variety  and 
scope — ^''now  bent  on  the  discovery  of  an  indelible 
inVj  now  on  the  damTning  of  a  river,  now  on  the 
constructioA  of  a  bridge,  now  on  the  draining  of  a 
swamp,  now  on  the  invention  of  a  hydraulic  machine, 
now  on  the  endowment  of  an  hospital,  now  on  the 
formation  of  a  company  and  now  on  the  founding 
of  a  city/'*  Gleneroua  and  xmsuspicious,  sincere 
and  unselfish,  he  was  somewhat  hasty  in  decision 
and  perhaps  visionary  in  project,  and,  like  so  many 
other  men  of  genius  who  have  proved  benefactors 
to  our  race,  he  was  destined  to  meet  the  ingratitude 
of  those  whom  he  temporarily  and  nominally  served, 
and  after  a  few  years  was  recalled  to  London.  But 
he  had  done  a  work  which  the  opinion  of  Directors 
could  not  affect  or  their  censure  cancel.  Around  him 
also  in  this  pioneer  period  had  gathered  many  men 
who  made  their  mark  in  different  directions — ^Major 
Strickland,  Captain  Bayfield,  Colonel  Anthony  Van 
Egmond,  Dr,  William  Dunlop  and  others. 

In  the  Huron  Tract,  as  time  passed  on,  it  be< 
came  a  case  of  being  ^^  Canada  Company  or  noth- 
ing,^' and,  as  was  natural,  such  a  situation  early 
aroused  dissatisfaction.  Controversies  began,  politi- 
cal issues  developed  and  rivalries  increased.  Around 
Goderich  and  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  a 

*  In  the  Days  of  ihe  Canada  Company,  by  B.  and  K.  IL 
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colony  of  Scotch  gentlemen  was  founded  in  1835 
which  stood  by  Sir  John  Colbome  in  certain  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  His  Excellency  and  the  Com- 
pany,  and  around  it  there  soon  gathered  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  latter  which  made  matters  very  lively 
for  years  to  come.  The  general  lands  of  the  Com- 
pany  were  sold  rapidly  to  incoming  immigrants,  but 
the  Huron  Tract  being  the  most  remote  was  the  last 
to  be  settled.  In  1835,  however,  there  were  some 
3,000  souls  living  in  the  region  and  much  of  the  land 
was  in  the  possession  of  outsiders — a  natural  and 
prolific  cause  of  complaint.  In  1841  its  popula- 
tion had  grown  to  5,600,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
increase  was  exceedingly  rapid.  During  these 
earlier  years  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  as  di- 
rected and  pressed  by  Gait  and  others,  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  hampered  by  holders  of  vacant  lands 
who  retained  their  properties  in  a  wild  condition 
for  purely  speculative  purposes,  or  in  some  cases 
perhaps  from  ignorance  of  their  possibly  increased 
value  through  the  growth  of  settlement  Another 
Company  formed  in  1834 — The  British  American 
Land  Company — had  an  important  part  in  the  set- 
tlement and  politics  of  Lower  Canada.  Under  the 
original  agreement  with  the  Crown  the  price  it  paid 
for  surveyed  lands  was  seventy-five  cents  per  acre 
and  for  unsurveyed  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Sales  to 
settlers  were  made  in  the  earlier  years  at  from  one 
to  three  dollars  an  acre.  The  Company  at  one  time 
owned  767,000  acres  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
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did  yeoman  service  in  spreading  information  regard- 
ing the  coxmtrj  throughout  Europe.  Special  emi- 
gration agents  were  employed  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  R.  W.  Heneker — after- 
wards Commissioner  of  the  Company — ^himself  vis- 
ited Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  interests  of  colonisa- 
tion. The  Company  sold  land  to  all  comers  without 
reference  to  race,  religion  or  language,  and  several 
French-speaking  townships  in  the  region  owe  their 
origin  to  this  liberality  of  view. 

Meanwhile  a  peculiar  element  in  the  Upper  Canada 
population  had  been  introduced.       The  American 
Loyalists  during  many  years  had  had  their  innings 
^-and  if  ever  settlers  deserved  to  obtain  the  fullest 
privileges  of  power  in  a  new  coxmtry  they  did.    But 
in  their  train  had  come  other  groups  of  American 
emigrants.    Part  of  them  were  the  carefully  selected 
settlers  of  Simcoe^s  regime;  part  of  them  have  been 
described  by  a  Canadian  historian*  as  the  sutlers 
and  camp  followers  of  the  movement  and  as  ^^  il- 
literate in  the  extreme,  immoral,  untrustworthy  and 
scandalously  lazy."    These  men,  as  the  Province  be- 
came more  populous,  were  scattered  in  thousands 
along  the  main  highways  of  the  country,  and  the 
wayside  taverns  on  Dundas  Street,  the  Governor's 
Boad,  Talbot  Street,  Yonge  Street,  Kingston  Eoad, 
etc,  naturally  fell  into  their  hands.     Others  took  to 
^squatting"  on  wild  lands,  but  did  little  except 

*  The  Rev.  George  Bryoe,  LL.D.,  in  A  Short  History  of  the 
Canadian  People. 
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hunt  and  fish  while  their  families  lived  in  aqualid 
wretchedness.  This  was  uirfortunately  the  class  of 
settler  wboin  travellers  most  frequently  encountered 
and  whose  description  in  many  early  works  upon 
British  America  lends  such  unflattering  shadows  to 
the  picture  of  its  pioueer  position.  Shrewd  and 
(imart,  jet  ignorant  and  profanely  vulgar,  they  pos- 
sessed an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber^ and  one  which  was  to  have  it^  effect  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  as  well  aa 
14  the  evolution  of  local  political  antagonisms  and 
the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  abroad  which  was 
naturally  and  largely  formed,  in  those  days,  by  the 
reports  of  travellers,  From  this  class  came  the  men 
who  helped  the  invaders  during  the  years  of  war 
and  lent  their  votes  in  other  periods  to  anything 
which  savoured  of  republicanism  or  Americanis^tion, 
But  in  numbers  this  element  was  always  small,  and 
in  time  it  became  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  an  edu- 
cated and  moral  population. 

Connected  with  this  class,  though  not  of  it,  were 
the  large  number  of  respectable  and  intelligent  Amer- 
icans already  referred  to  who,  between  1796  and 
1806,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  liberal  land  laws 
which  Simcoe  had  left  behind  in  order  to  obtain 
grants  and  to  settle  upon  the  soil  of  a  country  where 
they  would  be  free  from  the  dreaded  shadow  of  In- 
dian warfare.  They  were  not  in  any  sense  Loyal- 
ists, and  many  of  them  during  the  Revolution  had 
probably  remained  neutral.    In  any  case  the  passing 
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ha4  fT)S9<i  into  their  conyiotioiia  more  or  leas 
of  4^^ici^  ideas  of  goy^rmnent,  imd  from  the 
Ti^ons  m  which  thej  settled  to  this  day  there  can 
be  truced  over  the  map  of  Ontario  a  measure  of  sup- 
port giy W  hj  themselves  or  their  descendants  to  mij^ 
thing  partaking  pi  the  spirit  a^d  sentiments  of  the 
land  ft^  had  l^t.  This  fftct  oi^^  be  illustrated  in 
various  du^QctionSi  from  records  pf  the  disloyal 
^Iiliti4  pf  3a^wieb  and  ihi^  I^ndon  gad  ITewcastle 
Distsicts  in  1812,  to  the  disaffected  elementp  in 
Norfolk  and  Ch^ord  9^d  Ifortb  York  in  1812  and 
1837f  In  tb§  fivQ  yegrs  preceding  1837,  howeyer, 
tbe  flood  of  ^mi|^^ta  from  Great  Britain  to  British 
America  regobed  1^5fi00  ^ouls  mi  ngturiUlj  over- 
whelmed infli^enges  pf  this  ^ture,  wbilQ  also  con- 
troUi^  ;ind  intensifying  local  political  conditions 
with  M  intermixture  of  external  principlea  and  ez- 
perieno^  {during  th^  Bebellion  of  1837  and  im- 
mediately sgcoeeding  years,  this  swollen  stream  of 
immigration  pank  to  i^  fevf  thousands,  onlj  to  de- 
velop ftfter  the  nnion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
in  194},  into  n  f^  greater  m^ss  of  inooming  popula- 
tioB«  B^t  this  migration  belonged  to  i|  new  period 
and  one  which  came  after  the  real  creation  of 
Canada— rin  pioneer  work,  formative  principles  and 
political  institutions.  During  these  forty  years  the 
principal  British  emigration  had  been  to  Upper  and 
Low^r  Ciu^d^^^from  whi^  a  great  many  settlers 
had  drifb^  PitP  ^  United  States.  Including  those 
who  left  the  countryi  or  merely  passed  through  its 
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ports,  as  well  as  those  who  stayed  within  its  bounds, 
this  total  passage  of  population  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  British  America  had  risen  from  2,480 
souls  in  1800  to  64,711  in  1832.*  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  colonising  movements  had  not  been  very 
extensive  during  this  period.  The  population  of 
l^ova  Scotia  by  1838  had  only  increased,  from  its 
scattered  group  of  65,000  pioneers  in  1806,  to  202,- 
000  souls.  That  of  New  Brunswick  had  only  risen 
from  36,000  in  the  same  year  to  166,000  in  1840, 
while  in  Prince  Edward  Island  there  were  47,000 
persons  in  1841  as  against  about  10,000  in  1806. 
In  the  year  1841  the  total  population  of  Upper 
Canada  was  estimated  at  625,000  and  that  of  Lower 
Canada  was  declared  by  the  Census  to  be  465,688. 
At  the  end,  therefore,  of  this  all-important  forma- 
tive stage  of  Canadian  development  the  total  popula- 
tion of  its  vast  areas  and  scattered  Provinces  was 
about  one  and  a  half  millions — excluding  Indians. 

The  cause  of  the  slow  growth  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  during  this  period  has  not  been  consid- 
ered historically  as  much  as  it  might  have  been. 
There  were  not,  of  course,  the  same  large  areas  of  rich 
soil  available,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Provinces 
were  near  the  sea,  and  in  days  of  difficult  inland 
travel,  by  foot  over  unknown  regions,  by  boat  upon 
streams  having  long  and  laborious  por^a^e^  to  cross,  or 
by  stage  and  emigrant  waggon  over  roads  of  the  most 
varied  and  the  rudest  character,  it  would  have  seemed 
•  McGregor's  (1883)  BrUish  America,  vol.  1,  p.  597. 
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natural  for  iTicwmiTig  aedkn  te  Avmit^  in 
caaesy  the  oountiy  neMietL  in  a  gK^grmpbietl 
to  the  old  land  from  iriiich  titej-  had  ooma. 
in  these  Maritinie  regionfl  there  Beens  to  havie 
a  distinct  indifference  to  cokmiMtifw.  Then 
no  '^  Canada  Company  "  to  make  the  cmmti; 
to  would-be  British  emigrants  and  to  itop  tke 
of  settlers  from  going  up  the  St  LaimDoe 
of  new  lands  bordered  by  the  Tast  inland  am  cf 
which  they  had  heard.  The  Xew  Bimsmict  aad 
Nova  Scotia  Land  Company  did  not  fneoMd  in 
making  itself  a  factor  in  the  matter,  ilthnu^  a 
Colonisation  Company  of  Philadelphia,  in  pte-reio- 
lution  days,  had  succeeded  in  apttling  a  nniher  of 
people  in  Pictou  County,  Nora  Seoda. 
was  no  Greneral  Simcoe  in  the  earlier  yean  to 
liberal  land  laws  and  to  take  steps  for  hrii^ii^  the 
resources  of  the  Provinces  before  the  pec^le  of  the 
United  States.  Governor  Lawrence,  away  ba^  in 
1759,  had  undertaken  something  of  the  kind  in  a 
small  way  and  against  the  poli^  of  the  Imperial 
GK)vemment — ^which  wished  the  vacant  lands  occu- 
pied as  far  as  possible  by  disbanded  soldiers — »^ 
had  settled  some  800  American  colonists  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Bhode  Island  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
IfaugervUle,  ISTova  Scotia.  But  these  settlers  wero 
found  to  possess  very  questionable  loyalty  in  the 
days  of  revolution  and  war  and  the  experiment  waa 
not  repeated.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
preliminary  colonisation  canter  in  Prince 
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Island  and  Sii'  William  Alexander's  seventeenth 
centuiy  efforta  in  Nova  Seotia,  thew  were  no  pro- 
nounced personalities,  sucli  as  Talbot,  Gait  or  Sel- 
kirk himself,  inspired  with  the  idea  of  founding 
great  communities  in  a  new  land. 

The  original  settlers,  also^  Seem  to  have  been 
prett^r  well  satisfied  in  this  respect  The  Acadians, 
who  were  slowly  building  themselves  into  the  life 
of  the  Provinces,  cared  nothing  for  the  promotion  of 
further  alien  settlements,  while  the  Loyalists  held 
securely  the  cherished  institutions  for  which 
they  had  struggled  so  hard  and  were  now  slowly 
creating  comfortable  homes  and  valuable  properties 
for  themselves  out  of  the  wilderness.  They  had 
what  they  wanted— apart  from  the  inevitable  priva- 
tions of  their  life— and  perhaps  were  not  sorry  to 
see  emigration  passing  them  by.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  steady  stream  of  Scotchmen  which  poured 
into  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  from  thence  in  many 
cases  to  the  mainland,  from  1802  up  to  1828,  and 
which  is  estimated  to  have  numbered  at  least  2S,000. 
But  this  was  an  exceptional  migration  and  a  very 
slow  and  gradual  one.  Not  until  1834  did  the  At- 
lantic Provinces  as  a  whole  share  in  the  real 
movement  of  population  from  Britain,  and  then, 
during  the  six  years  following,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  New  Brunswick  alone  was  85,000.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island,  whose  soil  from  1767  had 
been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  absentee  proprietors, 
the  increase  of  population  was  slow  and  fluctuating 
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— tiie  most  marked  period  being  that  between  1834 
and  1841.  As  in  the  Canadas,  the  majority  of  thesd 
^nigrants  were  naturally  of  a  class  which  had  griev* 
ances  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  Old  Land^  of 
which  held  views  strongly  antagonistic  to  Certain  in- 
stitutions dear  to  the  hearts  and  convictions  of  the 
Loyalist  pioneers  and  their  descendants.  ITaturallyy 
therefore,  friction  arose  and  party  spirit  developed, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  or  with  the  same  vio- 
lence as  was  elsewhere  seen.  The  Loyalist  leaven 
was  too  pronounced  in  the  Maritime  Provinced,  and 
the  American  element  too  small,  to  permit  of  such 
stormy  results. 

Meanwhile  the  original  masters  of  the  soil  in  all 
these  newly  developed  regions  were  being  slowly 
trained  into  a  position  of  comparative  stability.  The 
wandering  spirit  wad  gradually  subdued  and  settle- 
ments of  Indians  Were  soon  to  be  found,  in  varied 
d^rees  of  civilisation  and  contentment,  dotted  over 
the  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Huron  and 
through  all  the  region  watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  affluents.  They  were,  as  a  whole,  treated 
honestly  and  honourably  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment—under  whose  nominal  control  they  remained 
for  nearly  half  of  the  century.  Their  Eeserves  and 
personal  interests  were  guarded  to  an  extent  which 
maintained  complete  peace  between  them  and  the 
white  settlers  and  in  a  way  which  makes  the  Cana- 
dian record  a  blaze  of  light  when  compared  with 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  international  line.    But 
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the  policy  was  never  absolute  perfection  and  the 
powers  necessarily  given  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Upper  Canada  were  certainly  mis-directed^  by 
some  one,  in  connection  with  the  Six  Nations,  or 
Iroquois,  during  the  first  years  of  the  century.  The 
vast  tract  granted  to  these  loyal  Indians  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Grand  Biver,  in  1784,  was 
naturally  an  object  of  desire  to  those  who  understood 
its  fertility  and  value,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Imperial  Government  was  in- 
duced, with  difficulty  and  grave  doubt,  to  permit 
the  sale  of  part  of  the  lands  in  order  to  procure  a 
possible  annuity  for  the  tribes.  The  avowed  object 
was  good,  but  at  this  point  the  Provincial  Gbvem* 
ment  seems  to  have  shown  serious  indifference  as 
to  the  result  of  its  policy.  Joseph  Brant  (Thayen* 
danegea),  who  had  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
Indians  whom  he  had  so  gallantly  led  during  the 
Bevolution,  was  given  full  authority  by  their  chiefs 
and  warriors  to  act  for  them,  and,  so  far  as  his  per- 
sonal probity  and  high  honour  are  concerned,  there 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  suspicion.  But  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  business  foresight  and  skill — as  might 
have  been  expected.  Within  a  short  time  352,707 
acres  were  sold  in  six  blocks  for  the  total  sum  of 
£44,867.*  But  even  this  amount,  small  as  it  was, 
did  not  reach  the  pockets  of  the  Indians,  and,  in 


*  Canada:   Plasty  Present  and  Future^  hj  W,  H.  Smith, 
Toronto,  1850.  voL  1,  p.  170. 
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1803y  when  Qovemor  Hunter  awoke  to  the  position 
of  affairs  and  ordered  an  investigation,  it  was  found 
three  years  later  that  the  total  money  available  for 
investment  on  behalf  of  the  tribes  was  a  little  over 
£5,600.  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  blame  lies. 
Certainly  not  with  the  Imperial  Government  which, 
in  addition  to  objections  raised  at  the  time,  had 
even  offered  to  purchase  the  lands  from  the  Indiana 
at  the  price  for  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  them 
to  individuals.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Peter  Bussell, 
Administrator  of  the  Gk)vemment  during  the  chief 
portion  of  the  period,  or  his  successor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hunter,  were  anything  more  than  careless 
in  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  such  confidence 
was  felt  in  Brant,  as  a  man  of  education  and  ex- 
perience, that  he  was  practically  left  in  control  of 
the  business — ^with  the  result  of  certain  disaster 
when  he  came  into  contact  with  the  keener  wits  of  the 
white  men  around  hinL  However  this  may  be,  the 
consequences  reflect  nothing  but  discredit  upon  those 
in  charge  of  affairs  and  fully  merit  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  when  reporting  to  Lord 
Durham  in  1838,  that  ^^  the  Government  would  seem 
(in  this  matter)  to  have  neglected  or  violated  its 
implied  trust''  To  the  Iroquois  187,000  acres  re- 
mained of  their  original  grant,  and  the  carelessness 
referred  to  does  not  seem  to  have  been  repeated. 
Only  about  a  fourth  of  this  land  belongs  to  the  In- 
dians at  the  end  of  the  century,  but  they  now  draw 

a  substantial  annuity  through  investments  made  for 
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them  by  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  QoTsnuMats 
aa  the  result  oi  sales  extending  over  many  ye^ra* 

Up  to  1850  a  great  region,  aa  large  aa  England  and 
lying  north  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  remained 
in  practical  possession  of  some  8,000  Ojibbiway  Inr 
diana.  It  was  then  purchased  from  them  by  the 
Canadian  Goyemment  for  $16,640  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  $4,400.  At  different  periods  aimilar 
lands  have  been  bought  from  varioua  other  Indian 
tribes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  while, 
prior  to  1841,  the  Imperial  (Government  gave  the 
Indians  of  the  Canadas  presents  in  the  shape  of 
clothing,  blankets,  etc,  of  large  yearly  value-* 
amounting  in  1836  to  £12,500.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  the  Kicmacs,  who  constituted  the  Indian 
population  of  that  region,  were  never  numeroua, 
although  in  the  earlier  days  of  settlement  and  under 
encouragement  from  French,  or  Acadians,  or  Amer-* 
icans  in  turn,  they  were  often  hostile  and  trouble- 
some. But  they  probably  did  not  number  more  than 
a  few  thousands  within  any  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  more 
than  an  estimated  view  of  the  wandering  tribes  in 
the  North-West  and  British  Columbia  during  the 
forty  years  of  settlement  under  consideration.  Like 
the  bulk  of  the  white  population  of  that  vast  region 
they  were  so  scattered  and  isolated  that  exact  figures 
are  unattainable.  But,  judging  from  their  present 
numbers  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  advance  of 
eivilisation  tends  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the 
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Indian  nice,  it  ia  probable  that  at  least  a  hundred 
tbonaand  members  of  different  tribea  were  then 
loaniiBg  over  the  prairies,  himting  bnffalo,  living  in 
the  great  unknown  realms  to  the  far  north  by  fishing 
and  shooting,  or  making  a  not  very  yaried  livelihood 
along  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  and  other  rivers  of 
the  Paciflo  coast  or  Sookj  Mountains,  Everywhere, 
however,  they  were  able  to  do  something  by  bringing 
in  fnrs  for  purchase  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
or  its  early  rivals. 

Of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany  and  Lord  Selkirk's 

famous  settlement  on  the  Bed  Biver,  during  thesa 

Taara  much  might  be  written.     Prior  to  1811  the 

Company  had  devoted  itself  mainly  to  the  procuring 

md  distribution  of  furs,  the  building  of  forts,  and 

ihfi  governing  necessities  of  a  position  which  made 

tHem  more  or  less  supreme  throughout  a  territory 

langisg  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Seas  and 

irom  the  same  region  to  the  Pacifio^-'^ver  the  moun^ 

tiina  of  British  Columbia,  down  into  the  future 

State  of  Oregon  and  even  up  into  the  wilds  of  Bua- 

aian  Alaska.     They  naturally  did  not  care  much  in 

those  days  for  colonisation,  while  they  did  care  very 

much  for  those  spoils  of  the  spear  and  the  shot-gun 

which  the  advance  of  civilisation  would  inevitably 

diminish  and  in  time  destroy.     But  in  1811  the 

Earl  of  Selkirk,  after  testing  his  powers  as  a  colo^ 

niaer  in  the  little  island  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 

wflda  of  Upper  Canada,  obtained  a  controlling  in- 

terait  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany,  bought  a  vast 
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tract  of  116,000  square  miles  in  the  basin  of  the  Sed 
and  Assiniboine  Bivers  and  decided  to  build  upon 
the  sweeping  verge  of  the  prairies  a  new  home  for 
Scotchmen,  and  a  colony  which  he  believed  would  ex- 
ceed in  its  progress  and  prosperity  anything  which 
had  gone  before  in  the  history  of  British  America* 
In  1812  a  large  party  of  Highlanders  arrived,  and 
others  joined  them  in  1815.  But  the  energetic  pro- 
moter and  the  hardy  settlers  alike  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  rigours  of  the  climate,  the  immense  dis- 
tances between  themselves  and  civilisation,  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life  in  such  a  country,  and  the 
bitter  hostilities  which  were  to  be  aroused  amongst 
the  followers  of  the  North-West  Company  by  the 
claims  of  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany to  this  particular  region. 

They  were  met,  from  the  time  of  their  first  ar- 
rival, by  the  strongest  opposition  from  a  concern 
which  had  for  many  years  deemed  this  territory  its 
own  and  which  already  possessed  a  fort  (Gibraltar) 
not  far  from  the  Fort  Douglas  which  Selkirk  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  about  a  mile  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Assiniboine  and  Bed  Bivers. 
After  spending  their  first  winter  at  Pembina, 
just  south  of  the  international  frontier,  the  Colo- 
nists returned  in  the  ensuing  spring,  built  their 
log-houses  and  sowed  some  wheat,  only  to  be  com- 
pelled by  failure  in  the  crop  to  again  retire  to  Pem- 
bina on  the  approach  of  the  cold  season.  Beinf  orced 
from  Scotland,  the  indomitable  Colonists,  however. 
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•8  sotm  u  the  aeftson  again  permitted,  made  another 
effort  to  eetabliah  their  settlement  and  for  a  time 
lived  on  fiah,  roots,  wild  berries  and  even  nettles 
imtil  in  1816  tb^  were  attacked  in  force  by  a  con- 
tingent ot  Kor*-We8terB  and  twen^-one  persona 
killed — indnding  Robert  Semple,  the  acting  Qov^ 
emor  of  the  little  Colony.  But  Lord  Selkirk  waa 
now  at  New  York  and,  with  the  blood  of  the  Doug- 
lases fired  In  bis  veina  bj  the  continued  antagon- 
iam  and  even  active  hostili^  of  his  rivals,  be  swept 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  So- 
perior  to  Fort  William,  dragging  with  him  two  small 
cannon  through  the  wilderness.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Fort,  he  captured  the  guilty  parties 
and,  nnder  an  Upper  Canada  commission  which  he 
held  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  sent  them  to  York  for 
trial — where  they  were  afterwards  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence — and  then  vrent  to  visit  his  almost 
mined  settlement.  He  reorganised  the  colony  with 
the  addition  of  some  new  settlers  and  with  supplies 
of  implements,  seed-grain  and  stock.  But  the  Buf- 
ferings of  the  pioneers  were  not  yet  over.  A  poor 
harvest  compelled  them  to  again  flee  to  Pembina  for 
the  winter,  after  being  reduced  to  almost  the  last 
o»tf*iniity.  In  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer 
magnificent  crops  came  only  to  be  destroyed  by  m 
ekrad  of  grasshoppers  which  settled  upon  the  soil 
and  left  behind  a  wilderness ;  and  for  the  next  seaeon 
a  myriad  larve  which  filled  the  air  and  fields,  ez- 
tingnished  even  the  fires,  and  polluted  everything. 
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Once  more,  howerer^  their  unquenchable  energy 
and  courage  asaerted  itself,  and  this  little  advance- 
guard  of  civilisation  returned  to  the  struggle  when 
the  plague  had  finallj  left  theuL  At  a  cost  of  thou* 
sands  of  dollars,  and  from  1,200  miles  away,  Lord 
Selkirk  brought  them  seed-wheat,  and  this  time  the 
crop  was  successful.  The  tiny  settlement  now  struck 
its  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  and  despite  passing 
periods  of  floods  and  cold  and  starvation  the  pioneers 
persisted  with  all  the  obstinate  pluck  of  determined 
Scotchmen^  In  schemes  of  enterprising,  but  un« 
successful,  character  for  the  advancement  of  hia 
Colony  Lord  Selkirk  in  these  years  sank  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  brought  fifteen  thousand 
sheep  from  Kentucky — over  two  thousand  miles 
away — ^but  only  a  few  survived  the  journey  and  these 
for  but  a  brief  period.  He  tried  flax  culture  and  tal« 
low  exportation  with  only  failure  as  a  result,  while 
similar  consequences  followed  an  effort  made  by 
others  to  manufacture  cloth  out  of  buffaloes'  wooL 
In  1818,  the  hero  of  this  determined  and  historio 
effort  at  colonisation  left  for  England,  and  in  his 
death  two  years  later  at  Pau,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Pyrenees,  there  passed  away  one  more  of  those 
singular  men  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  described 
as  having  ^'  doffed  the  world  aside  and  bid  it  pass.'' 
Selkirk  defied  everybody  and  everything  in  his  day 
and  in  some  senses  of  the  word  was  himself  a  fail* 
ure.  But  it  is  questionable  if  success  of  the  most 
ahowy  kind  would  have  presented  such  a  splendid 
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picture  as  ii  exhibited  in  the  record  of  his  Bed 
Birer  Settlement  and  its  sombre  background  of 
struggle  and  sorrow.  Sixteen  years  after  the  death 
of  its  founder  the  lands  of  this  territory  were  bought 
back  from  the  heirs  of  Lord  Selkirk  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  and  from  1836  onward  the 
region  was  blessed  with  comparative  peace.  In 
1858  the  settlement  had  about  eight  thousand  of  a 
population. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  British  America^ 
as  regarded  population^  at  the  end  of  what  I  have 
termed  the  formative  period  of  its  history.  Massed 
of  people  were  to  come  in  the  future,  and  in  far 
greater  number  than  had  yet  been  the  case,  but  they 
only  merged  into  the  population  as  a  whole  and  inr 
creased  the  divisions  already  in  existence.  Ko  new 
classes  were  created  by  this  succeeding  immigration, 
nor  were  the  pivotal  issues  of  later  times  greatly 
affected  by  it,  although  minor  matters  were  no  doubt 
influenced  in  some  measure.  The  tendencies  of  the 
people  in  all  the  Provinces  had  in  the  earlier  years 
been  planted  and  developed.  Those  of  the  French- 
Canadians  went  through  a  period  of  trial  and  trouble 
and  into  the  melting-pot  of  a  rebellion  before  they 
were  fixed.  Elsewhere  the  Loyalists  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  solid,  stable  and  lasting  Tory  party.  The 
later  American  settlers,  of  the  respectable  and 
sturdy  type,  built  into  the  edifice  an  element  of 
moderate  view  which  in  earlier  years  took  a  some- 
what neutral  ground  and  in  a  subsequent  period  bitr 
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terly  opposed  the  Tory  party  and  administratioiL 
The  disreputable  class  of  American  settlers  in  the  last 
years  of  the  closing  century  and  first  years  of  the 
opening  one  formed  a  party  of  permanent  discontent 
— a  nucleus  for  traitors  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  of 
possible  rebels  at  a  later  period.  The  mass  of  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  divided 
much  upon  the  party  lines  of  the  Old  Land  and  be- 
came in  time  Canadian  Tories,  or  Liberals,  or 
Badicals,  as  they  had  been  at  home.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  for  the  settled  government  of  the  Prov- 
inces and  for  the  peace  of  the  dominant  party,  a 
fairly  large  proportion  had  left  the  British  Isles  on 
account  of  local  discontents  or  individual  poverty, 
and  seem  to  have  held  views  which  led  them  to  nat- 
urally join  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  the  local 
Administrations,  and  to  help  in  promoting  agitations 
which  led  up  to  and  created  the  situation  in  1837 
out  of  which  the  Canadian  institutions  and  principles 
of  the  present  time  have  gradually  evolved — as  good 
is  said  to  sometimes  arise  out  of  eviL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WAB  OP  1812-15. 

Ths  war  by  which  the  United  States  in  tfie  early 
years  of  the  century  strove  to  express  in  active  form 
the  hostility  towards  England  which  had  been 
smouldering  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  to 
complete  its  continental  ambitions  by  the  triumphant 
capture  of  Canada,  had  a  more  important  effect  upon 
the  development  and  history  of  British  North 
America  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  meant 
more  than  the  mere  details  of  skirmishes,  battles  and 
the  rout  of  invading  armies.  It  involved  considers* 
tions  greater  than  may  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  record 
of  campaigns  in  which  the  Canadian  militia  and 
British  regulars  were  able  to  hold  British  territory 
intact  upon  this  continent  during  a  period  of  over 
two  and  a  half  years  of  struggle.  That  a  population 
of  600,000  people,  scattered  over  widely-sundered 
areas,  should  be  able  almost  unaided  to  thus  success- 
fully oppose  the  aggressive  action  of  an  organised 
Republic  of  six  millions  was  an  extraordinary  mili- 
tary performance,  and  it  is  only  natural,  and  indeed 
inevitable,  that  in  considering  the  result  it  should 
have  been  regarded  from  the  military  standpoint 
chiefly. 
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It  atf^cted  fiocial  lifd  And  cnatonu  by  drawing  a 
more  distinct  line  against  innovations  from  the  odier 
side  of  the  border.  Finally,  it  greatly  affected  p(y 
litical  development  and  assured  the  ultimate  suo' 
oess  of  those  who  strove  honestly,  though  often  un« 
successfully  and  mistakenly  in  detail,  to  preserve 
and  promote  the  permanent  acceptance  of  British| 
as  opposed  to  American  principles  of  government 
upon  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 

It  was  an  unjust,  unnecessary  and,  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  an  unsatisfactory 
war.  To  the  British  settlements  and  French  colo- 
nists of  the  present  Dominion  it  proved,  however,  a 
blessing  in  disguise  and  produced  a  page  of  glorious 
history  which  few  would  now  like  to  see  eliminated 
and  which  nearly  all  Canadians  treasure  as  one  of 
their  dearest  national  possessions.  The  nominal 
causes  of  the  struggle  were  simple  and  yet  world- 
wide in  their  environment  During  many  years 
England  had  been  facing  the  perils  of  Napoleon's 
stormy  progress  over  Europe.  One  great  Power 
after  another  had  been  shattered  by  his  marvellous 
military  genius  and  always  before  the  eyes  of  his 
towering  ambition  wad  the  recognised  and  steady 
policy  of  ultimately  subjugating  the  British  Isles. 
England  had  fought  him  on  the  ocean  from  the 
earliest  days  of  his  sweeping  career  and  with  a  suc- 
cess which  his  proud  spirit  found  it  hard  to  brook. 
She  had  subsidised  his  opponents  with  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  on  the  sands  of  Egypt,  the  plains 
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of  HindoBtan  and  the  fields  of  the  Iberiaii  Penin- 
Bula  had  presented  her  thin  red  line  of  armed  men 
as  the  great  preservative  of  European  liberty.     On 

1st  November,  1806,  Napoleon  had  issued  from 
Berlin^  where  he  was  newly  installed  as  the  victor  of 
Jena  and  Ansterlitz^  the  **  Decree  "  bj  which  he  de- 
clared the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade 
and  merchandise  from  England  to  be  a  prize  of  war. 
Hoy  at  the  same  time,  arrogantly  commanded  the 
cessation  of  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  by 
neutral  nations.  England  naturally  retaliated,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  her  Orders-in-Council 
proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Europe  from 
Brest  to  the  Elbe,  and  declared  all  traffic  with  France 

in  neutral  vessels  as  contraband  and  the  vesseb  and 
cargoes  liable  to  seizure. 

These  proceedings  affected  greatly  the  large  and 
growing  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States^  and, 
as  Great  Britain  practically  controlled  the  seas,  it  was 
from  her  privateers  and  men-of-war  that  the  Ameri* 
can  shipping  interests  suffered  the  most.  Hence 
the  "  Non-Intercourse  Act  *'  of  Congress,  in  1808,  by 
which  all  commerce  with  either  Power  was  pro- 
hibited until  the  obnoxious  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. Another  point  in  dispute  was  the  claim 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  search  ships  upon  the  high 
seas  suspected  of  having  deserters  from  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  amongst  their  crews  and  of  removing  such 
as  might  be  found.  It  was  a  claim  which  had  for 
centuries  been  enforced  as  a  right    Its  assertion 
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was  now  rendered  necessary  not  only  by  the  enor- 
mous expansion  in  the  number  of  British  ships  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  in  1805  it  was  estimated  that 
at  least  2,500  deserters  of  this  kind — chiefly  from 
merchant  vessels — ^were  in  the  American  service. 
The  practice  was  naturally  unpleasant  to  a  high- 
strung  nation  like  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  had  there  been  any  real  desire  to  obviate  diffi- 
culties forced  upon  England  by  her  strenuous 
struggle  with  France  a  means  of  returning  these 
men  to  their  legitimate  service  might  easily  have 
been  found.  A  minor  cause  of  trouble  was  the  pub- 
lication of  some  imimportant  correspondence  between 
Sir  James  Craig,  (Jovemor^Gteneral  of  British 
America,  and  an  adventurer  named  Henry  who  had 
been  sent  by  him,  rather  unwisely  though  not  un- 
reasonably, to  ascertain  the  condition  of  public  feel- 
ing in  the  States.  Henry  reported  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  New  England  to  secede  from  the  Union 
and  then — ^finding  himself  xmable  to  force  money 
from  the  authorities  at  Quebec — ^had  sold  the  letters 
for  $50,000  to  the  American  Qovemment. 

These  were  the  nominal  causes  of  the  war.  They 
sufficed  to  inflame  the  smouldering  embers  of  pre- 
levolutionary  dislike  and  distrust  and  enabled 
President  Madison,  when  an  opportune  moment  of 
apparent  British  weakness  arose,  to  accept  the  dic- 
tum of  the  war  party  in  the  Bepublic  and  to  re- 
ceive the  Democratic  nomination  for  a  second  Presi- 
dential term  upon  the  pledge  that  a  conflict  should 
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U  precipitated.^  That  the  iN'ew  England  States 
were  averse  to  the  policj ;  that  a  Oonyention  held  at 
Albanjy  ^.Y.,  in  September,  1812|  compoaed  of 
del^atee  from  various  counties  in  the  State,  de- 
nounced the  action  of  the  Administration  iii  this 
respect ;  that  the  best  element  in  the  general  popula- 
tion was  opposed  to  it;  that  the  British  Orders-in- 
Oouncil  were  revoked  five  days  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war-^id  not  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the 
hostile  policy  or  Madison's  triumphant  re-election 
to  the  supreme  place  in  the  national  councils.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  due  to  the  ayowed  reasons  for 
the  war  not  haying  been  the  real  ones.  The  truth 
is  that  despite  the  lack  of  consideration  shown  to 
the  United  States  in  many  directions  by  Napoleon, 
and  despite  his  creation  of  an  arbitrary  system  of 
goyemment  which  was  absolutely  the  antipodes  of  de- 
mocracy, therehad  beenduringalltheseyeara  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  towards  France  in  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  the  American  people  which  arose,  perhaps 
naturally,  from  cherished  memories  of  Lafayette 
and  of  French  assistance  at  the  most  critical  junc- 
ture of  their  war  for  independence.  Added  to  this 
was  an  admiration  for  the  military  achieyements 
of  the  Emperor  which  in  later  days  has  resulted  in 
a  sort  of  literary  deification  of  his  career.  Still 
more  to  the  point  was  a  feeling  of  continuous  irrita- 
tion against  England  arising  out  of  internal  disoon- 
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tent  and  the  lack  of  znaterial  progreaa ;  increaied  by 
the  dominating  infiuenoe  of  Britiah  manufacture! 
and  gooda  in  the  local  markets  and  consequent  do' 
pression  in  local  industriee ;  inflamed  by  the  voices  of 
demagogues  who  exaggerated  eyery  issue  and  inci* 
dent  into  handles  for  personal  popularity  and  politi- 
cal power.  Back  of  all,  and  influencing  all,  was  the 
partially  concealed  but  none  the  less  strong  desire  of 
the  leaders  of  the  day  to  round  off  the  BepubUc  by 
the  possession  of  northern  America* 

When  war  was  declared  by  the  American  Presir 
dent  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  action  afforded 
an  exultant  moment  of  anticipation  to  the  America!) 
BepubliCy  an  added  depression  to  greatly-burdened 
England,  and  proffered  many  tragic  possibilities  to 
the  little  British  population  scattered  along  the 
1,800  miles  of  frontier.  ITeyer  in  her  prolonged 
struggle  with  !N'apoleon  had  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  been  so  depressed.  She  stood  absolutely 
alone  in  Europe.  The  French  Emperor  was  the 
practically  acknowledged  master  of  Prussia  and  the 
minor  States  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Austria  and  Spain;  and  with  an  immense 
army  had  begun  a  march  into  Bussia  which  prom- 
ised to  be  a  final  triumph  before  the  realisation  of 
his  intention  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  conquered 
eontinent  in  a  supreme  attack  upon  British  power. 
Ko  wonder  if  thoughtful  men  in  the  British  Isles 
drew  their  breath  in  doubt  when  the  announcement 
came  that  the  United  States  had  thrown  its  weight 
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into  the  scale  against  their  country;  and  wondered 
how  long  the  titanic  struggle  could  be  maintained 
by  their  population  of  eighteen  millions.  Little 
wonder  also  if  Americans  thought  that  their 
time  had  come,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French, 
for  the  complete  subjugation  of  a  continent.  As 
to  Canada  it  was  not  believed  that  she  could  offer 
anything  but  a  nominal  resistance.  Jefferson  de- 
clared the  expulsion  of  England  from  the  conti- 
nent to  be  ^'  a  mere  matter  of  marching."  Eustis, 
Secretary  of  War,  announced  that  ^^we  can  take 
Canada  without  soldiers.''  Henry  Clay  thought 
the  Canadas  ^'  as  much  under  our  command  as 
she  (Great  Britain)  has  the  ocean."  Part  of  this 
impression  had  no  doubt  been  created  by  the  false 
reports  of  American  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  as  to 
the  existence  of  internal  disloyalty;  part  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  only  4,450  regular  troops  in  the 
whole  country;  part  by  the  tremendous  disparity 
in  population  and  strength  between  the  Kepublie  and 
the  Provinces ;  part  by  the  belief  that  France  would 
practically  keep  England  out  of  the  struggle. 

But  two  factors  were  overlooked.  One  was  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  a  people  fitting  in  a  just 
cause  for  their  homes,  their  institutions  and  their 
country.  The  other  was  the  presence  in  their  midst 
of  a  soldier  possessed  of  magnetic  personal  qnalities 
combined  with  a  real,  though  unknown,  genius  for 
war.  Ma]or<3eneral  Sir  Isaac  Brock  was  forty-three 
jears  old  when  the  struggle  began — he  had  been 
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born  in  the  same  year  as  Wellington  and  !N'apoleon 
— and  had  served  in  Holland  and  at  Copenhagen 
before  he  came  to  Canada  with  the  49th  Eegiment  in 
1802.  He  had  held  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper 
Canada  since  1806  and  had  also  assumed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Provincial  Qovemment  in  1811.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  prepare  for  the  war  which  to 
his  mind  was  inevitable — as  it  had  seemed  to  Simcoe 
away  back  in  1794 — and  to  meet  the  undisguised 
gathering  of  American  troops  and  militia  in  New 
York  and  other  border  States.  But  the  British 
Government  naturally  hoped  against  hope  to  avert 
this  additional  burden  upon  the  over-strained  re- 
sources of  its  people,  and  really  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  arbitrament  of  war  might  be  avoided. 
In  February,  1812,  Brock  had  opened  the  Upper 
Canada  Legislature  with  a  patriotic  speech  express- 
ing the  desire  to  adopt  ^^  such  measures  as  will  best 
secure  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  and  defeat 
every  hostile  aggression.''  His  difficulties,  however, 
were  very  great  Arms  and  equipment  were  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  militia 
was  cold  and  even  disloyal,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly American  party  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
led  by  a  man  named  Wilcocks — ^who  afterwards  fled 
to  the  United  States  and  was  killed  fighting  as  an 
American  officer.  Through  his  influence  tBe  House 
actually  refused  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
80  88  to  enable  the  Government  to  deal  peremptorily 
with  the  disaffected  element  in  the  population* 
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in  pnnnit  of  hit)  eaem^.  HtiH  had  been  Btartled, 
fint  hj  ft.  bmumons  to  surrender  and  then  by  seeing 
the  little  British  army  crossing  t!ie  River— General 
Brock  "  erect  in  his  canoe  leading  the  nay  to  bat- 
tle" as  Teciunseh  in  graphic  Indian  style  after- 
wardd  described  the  event  Before  an  assault  conld 
!«  made,  however,  Hull  and  his  entire  force  of 
3,500  men,  including  the  4th  United  States  Kegi- 
moit  and  its  colours,  sorrendered.  With  the  capit- 
ulation vent  the  entire  Territory  of  iUichigan ;  the 
town  and  port  of  Detroit,  which  practically  com- 
manded the  whole  of  Western  Canada;  the  Adama 
var  brig;  many  stands  of  arms,  a  large  quantity 
of  much-needed  stores,  33  pieces  of  cannon  and  the 
nilittiy  chest  It  had  been  a  bold,  a  venturesome 
action  on  the  part  of  Brock,  and  the  result  affected 
ahaoet  the  entire  struggle.  It  inspirited  the  militia 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Provinces ;  it  showed  many 
of  those  having  disloyal  tendencies  that  it  might  be 
*afer  to  at  least  appear  loyal ;  it  electrified  the  masses 
vlth  vigoOT  and  freah  determination. 

Following  this  aU-important  action  Brock  turned 
to  meet  greater  difficulties  than  were  presented  by 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  He  had  to  encounter  the 
^etkneaS  and  Vacillation  of  Sir  George  Prevost  who, 
u  Qovemo^Qeneral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Forces,  was  directing  affairs  from  Quebec  in  the 
•pirit  of  one  who  believed  hostilities  would  soon 
tease  and  knew  that  the  Ministty  at  home  was 
Uxiotia  to  do  nothing  that  would  intensify  difficul- 
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ties  in  that  connection.  An  armistice  arranged  hf 
Frevost  neutralised  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 
capture  of  Detroit;  orders  from  the  same  source 
prevented  Brock  from  destroying  American  shipping 
on  the  Lakes  which  was  in  course  of  building  and 
which  he  foresaw  might  endanger  the  control  of 
that  most  vital  part  of  the  situation;  commands 
actually  issued  for  the  evacuation  of  Detroit^ 
though  they  were  fortunately  capable  of  evasion; 
while  the  very  documents  and  general  orders  written 
by  Frevost  were  dispiriting  and  unfortunate  in 
terms.  But  Brock  turned  to  his  militia,  and  though 
refused  the  right  of  aggressive  action  which  might 
have  changed  the  whole  tide  of  events,  he  proceeded 
with  a  system  of  organisation  which  soon  made 
his  volunteer  force  as  effective  in  health,  drill,  con- 
dition and  spirit  as  well-equipped  regular  troops. 
And,  through  the  summary  measures  of  imprison- 
ment or  practical  banishment  accorded  to  those  who 
showed  an  overt  inclination  to  the  American  side-^ 
coupled  with  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  own  char- 
acter and  strong  personal  confidence  in  the  result 
of  the  struggle — ^he  obtained  full  control  over  the 
population  as  well  as  the  Legislature.  He  made 
every  effort  to  give  the  volunteers  an  opportunity 
for  getting  in  their  crops,  and  all  over  the  Frovinoe 
the  women  themselves  helped  by  working  in  the 
fields.  Throughout  this  conflict,  indeed,  the  signal 
devotion  of  noble  women  was  continuously  added  to 
a  record  of  determined  defence  of  their  country  by 
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the  men,  snd  the  incident  of  Lanrs  Secord  walking 
voKij  miles  through  snoke-infeeted  swamps  and  a 
gloomy  forest  region  to  give  a  British  force  warn* 
vag  of  the  enemys  approach  was  hy  no  means  an 
iwlated  case  of  devotion. 

On  the  IStb  of  September,  while  his  preparations 
mre  etill  in  progress,  Brock  wrote  his  brother  that 
b  t  short  time  he  woold  hear  of  a  decisive  action 
ind  added :  "  If  I  should  be  beaten  the  ProTince  is 
lort."*  This  reference  to  the  gathering  of  8,000 
American  troops  upon  the  border  for  invasion,  hy 
My  of  Niagara,  illustretea  the  tremendous  impor- 
tioee  of  the  ensoing  conflict  at  Queenston  Heights. 
Ihsir  intention  was  to  take  and  hold  this  strong 
pontioB  as  a  fortified  camp  and  from  thence  over^ 
™n  the  Province  with  troops  brought  over  at  leisure 
ifaa  the  vast  reserves  behind.  At  the  same  time 
uoieral  Dearborn  with  a  large  force  was  to  menace 
Montreal  from  New  Tork  State  hy  way  of  Lake 
t^uDnplain,  General  Harrison  was  to  invade  the  Up- 
per Province  from  Michigan  with  6,000  men,  and 
Commodore  Channcey  was  to  take  a  force  across 
Ue  Ontario.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  com- 
■teiKed  on  October  13th  with  an  attempted  move- 
HMnt  of  1,S00  regolars  and  2,S00  militia  across  the 
Kigara  Biver.  About  eleven  hundred  troops, 
■Wl3r  followed  by  other  detachments,  succeeded  in 
letting  over  and  climbed  the  Heights  at  Queenston 

•  Tupper's  Ltft  qfBroek,  p.  Sli. 
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in  the  face  of  wbat  slight  iwistenqe  eonld  be  of- 
fered bj  a  small  British  outpost  If  the  Amer- 
icaris  could  hold  their  position  the  result  was  eertain 
and  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  in  Una  with 
their  expectations.  Meantime  Sir  Isaac  Brpck — 
unknown  to  himself  he  had  been  gazetted  an  extn^ 
Knight  of  the  Bath  one  week  before  aa  a  reoognition 
of  his  victory  at  Detroit — ^had  arrived  froxu  the  post 
at  Fort  Qeorge  from  which  he  had  been  watching 
matters.  But  before  he  could  do  anything  further 
than  show  himself  to  his  troops,  size  up  the  fiitnar 
tion  and  shout  out  an  order  to  ^'Fush  Qn  thq 
York  Volunteers''  in  resistance  of  an  American 
contingent  which  was  making  its  way  up  the 
Iloights,  he  fell  with  a  ball  in  bis  breast  and  only 
hud  time  to  request  that  his  death  be  concealed 
from  the  soldiers.  The  event  was  amply  avenged. 
Boinforcemcnts  tmder  Major-Gteneral  Sheaffe  which 
had  been  ordered  to  the  front  arrived  shortly  after- 
wards, and  with  800  men  in  hand  a  bayonet  charge 
was  made  upon  the  enemy  which  forced  them  over 
tin*  TTeighta  dowTi  towards  the  shore — ^many  in  their 
htntdlong  retreat  being  dashed  to  pieces  amidst  the 
nx'ks  or  dn^wned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  wild 
waters  of  tho  Niagara*  The  survivors  surrendered 
to  tho  ultimate  total  of  900  men«  and  included 
Majo^Oonoral  Wadsworth*  six  colonels  and  56  other 
officer»«  together  with  Winfield  Soott,  afterwards 
c^^lebrated  in  the  Me:^ioan  contest  The  British  loos 
wa:^  trifliug  in  numbers    Bui,  although  the  Tictory 
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was  great  and  its  result  exceedingly  important  to 
Upper   Canada,  nothing  could  counterbalance  the 
mournful  death  of  the  hero  of  the  war.    The  inspira- 
tion of  his  memory  remained,  it  is  true,  and  was 
lasting  in  its  effects,  but  the  presence  of  his  fertile 
intellect,  his  powers  of  rapid  movement,  his  genius 
for  military  organisation*  were  for  ever  lost.     Had 
he  lived  his  name  would  have  been  a  great  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  army  and  the  world.     As  it 
is,  although  his  place  is  secure  in  the  web  and  woof 
of  Canadian  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
it  has  in  too  many  British  and  American  records 
of  war  been  relegated  to  the  position  held  by  myriads 
of  gallant  officers  who  have  simply  done  their  duty 
and  died  in  some  obscure  outpost  skirmish.    The  vast 
import  of  the  issues  and  influences  decided  by  these 
firtt  events  of  the  struggle  are  in  such  cases  disre- 
garded or  xmknown. 

Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and,  after  a  futile  in- 
vasion from  Buffalo  imder  Greneral  Smyth,  which 
^ws  repulsed  by  a  few  troops  commanded  by  Colonel 
Biaahopp,  the  scene  of  the  conflict  moved  for  a  brief 
owment  to  Lower  Canada.  Prevost  had  his  diffi- 
culties there,  as  well  as  Brock  in  the  other  Province, 
Iwit  he  was  without  the  latter's  vigour  and  determi- 
JMition,  He  had  succeeded  to  the  troubles  of  Sir 
James  Craig^s  Administration  and  found  a  com- 
munity violently  stirred  by  frothy  agitations  and 
by  influences  which  had  been  developing  from  pe- 
culiar conditions  during  some  years  past     So  great 
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was  the  apparent  discord  that  it  had  undoubtedly 
helped  the  war  party  in  the  States  to  spread  the 
belief  that  the  passive  French-Canadians  of  1776 
were  now  at  last  active  in  their  antagonism  to  Brit- 
ish rule.  But  when  war  was  once  declared  the  local 
Legislature  showed  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the 
Government — and  in  this  proved  superior  in  its  loyal- 
ty to  the  little  Assembly  at  York  which  had  allowed 
iWilcocks  and  his  followers  to  momentarily  block 
procedure.  The  Govemor-Gteneral  was  authorised 
to  levy  and  equip  2,000  men  and,  in  case  of  in* 
vasion^  to  arm  the  whole  militia  of  the  Province. 
The  members  voted  £32,000  for  purposes  of  defence 
and  at  the  next  session  granted  £15,000  a  year  for 
five  years  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  issue 
of  army  bills.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  Upper 
Canada  Legislature  had  in  February,  1812,  also 
recognised  the  immediate  need  of  money  by  author- 
ising General  Brock  to  issue  army  bills  to  the  extent 
of  £500,000  currency — ^two  million  dollars.  The 
payment  of  the  interest  was  guaranteed,  and  in 
January,  1814,  the  authorised  amount  of  issue  was 
increased  to  £1,500,000  currency — six  million  dol- 
lars. The  total  circulation  of  these  bills  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  exceeded  $4,820,000.  The 
financial  arrangements  in  both  Provinces  were  ex- 
cellently made.  No  public  officer  was  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  use  of  the  notes  and  the  payment  of 
the  interest  was  carefully  attended  to.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1815,  it  may  be  added,  the  bills  were  called  in 
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ind    redeemed    hj    Sir    Chirdoo    Drummond,    then 
Iietit.-Qovemor  of  Upper  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Govenmient.     Keanwhile,  some  ten  thon- 
tuid  men  under  General  Dearborn  had  threatened 
tbe  Lofrer  Province   from  near   Lake   Champlain, 
but,  after  a  brief  demonstration  which  was  checked 
t^  the  Montreal  militia  under  command  of  Major 
de   Sslaberry,   the  American  forces   all   along  the 
line  retired  into  winter  quarters  and  the  Canadaa 
iotmd  that  the;  had  come  through  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  war  without  a  defeat  or  the  loaa  of  a 
foot  of  gronnd — although  some  progress  was  made 
t>y   the  Americans  in  obtaining  that  command  of  the 
La3iea  which  Brock  had  been  so  wisely  anxious  to 
avert. 

Ihd  campaign  of  1813  was  not  quite  bo  pleasant 
■n    experience.     It  opened  suocessfull;  for  the  Brit- 
ish   and  Canadian  forces.     On  January  19th,  Col- 
onel Procter   with   500   British   regulars   and   800 
Indiana  under  the  Wyandotte  Chief,  Bonndhead, 
CToesed  the  frozen  St  Clair  and  two  days  later 
attacked  General  Winchester,  who  bad  about  an 
w^Tul  number  of  men  under  him.      After  a  severe 
Uttle  in  which  he  lost  by  death  or  wounds  182  men 
Procter  won  a  decisive  victory  and  took  495  prisoners. 
The  loss  to  the  enemy  in  killed  was  between  three 
■ad  four  hundred  men.    It  was  a  dearly  purchased 
reccees,  however,  as  it  won  for  Procter  a  reputation 
vbich  he  sadly  failed  to  live  np  to.  Colonel  MoDonell, 
who  had  raised  a  strong  regiment  amongst  the  gal- 
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Iftot  Highland  Catholics  of  the  Glengany  settle* 
xneoty  cm  Febroary  33d  attacked  Ogdensbiug  in  New 
York  State-— from  which  some  predatory  exounioxia 
had  come  during  the  winter — and  captured  eleven 
gunsi  a  largo  quantity  of  ordnanoe  and  military 
stores  and  two  armed  schooners.  "Four  offioers  and 
70  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  But  in  April 
Commodore  Chauncey,  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships 
and  1|700  troops,  sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbour  on 
the  New  York  coast  of  Lake  Ontario  for  York 
(Toronto) I  which  wss  then  a  small  town,  of  some 
eight  hundred  population,  containing  the  Government 
buildings  of  the  Province.  Under  the  immediate 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Pike  the  American 
forcoa  landed  on  April  27th,  but  were  for  some  time 
hold  iu  clieck  by  the  determined  resistanoe  of  two 
compsnius  of  the  8th  Regiment  and  about  200  Cans* 
dtttu  militia.  The  Fort,  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  little  town,  was  Anally  captured  after  an 
accidental  explosion  in  which  Pike  and  260  of  hia 
men  wore  killed.  As  the  advance  was  continaed, 
Oworal  {i>heaffo  with  hia  small  force  of  regulars 
VfiUulrt^w  and  retreated  to  Kingston.  The  town 
Uiou  Hurrendorod,  with  some  250.militia,  and  despite 
the  U'tms  of  oapitulatiou  was  freely  pillaged  and  all 
iu  public  buildings  burned.  Even  the  church  was 
n^bl)(Hl  x\(  its  plate  and  the  Legislative  Library  looted. 
In  this  latter  conuection  Chauncey  expreeaed  great 
imlignatioii  and  made  a  per^jnal  effort  to  reston 
(Mtti^  1^*  Uks  stolen  books. 
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^uudfints  of  importanca  now  came  swiftly  ona 
upon  the  othwt  On  Hay  27i  Fort  Qeorge  on  tlio 
Britiah  aide  of  tba  Niagara  Siver  vas  captured  by 
the  Amerioans,  and  two  days  later  Sir  George  Fre^ 
Tost  waa  repulsed  in  ao  attack  upon  Sackett'g  Hai^ 
bour  on  I<ake  Ontario.  Sarty  in  Juna  twq  Amer* 
ican  gunboata  were  captured  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  OB  the  6th  of  the  Bgme  month  Colonel  Harrey 
-—a  soldier  with  some  of  Brock's  brilliant  qualities 
and  afterwards  Lieuteoant-Qovemor  of  New  Bruna* 
wick-'Hittaoked  in  the  night  a  large  force  of  at  least 
3,500  Americana  encamped  at  Burlington  Heights, 
near  the  Hamilton  of  later  days,  and  captured  a  num- 
ber of  guns,  two  general  ofSoers  and  over  n  hundred 
other  offioers  and  men.  On  the  24th  of  June  LieU" 
t9B«nt  !Fitzgibbon  of  the  19th  Begimant,  by  a  elerer 
oonoealment  of  hii  numbers,  forced  the  ^rrender 
of  644  American  soldiers  under  Colonel  Boarstler, 
not  far  from  iFort  Qeorge  and  Queenston.  He  had 
only  some  66  troops  and  250  Indiana  in  his  com'< 
mand.  During  the  next  two  months  the  Britiah 
captured  Blaok  Book,  ^ere  they  lost  the  gallant 
Colouel  Bisshopp,  and  Fort  Schlosser^— both  on  the 
Ifiagara  frontier.  Plattabnrg,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
was  captnred  and  the  publio  buildings  burned  in 
memory  ef  York.  The  latter  place  was  taken  a 
aeeond  time  by  the  Amerioans.  Then  came  the 
disastrous  British  defeat  on  Labs  Brie  where  Cap- 
tain Barelay,  with  six  vesaels  and  300  seamen  was 
beaten  by  Cwimodore  Feny  with  nine  vessels  and 
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double  the  number  of  men.  !N'ot  only  disastrous 
but  disgraceful  was  the  ensuing  defeat  of  General 
Procter,  near  Moraviantown,  by  General  Harrison, 
who  had  driven  him  from  Detroit  and  Amherstbuig. 
Procter  was  retreating  steadily  with  some  400  troops, 
and  800  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  pursuend  by  the 
American  force  of  4,000  men.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  October  5th  and  the  natural  result  followed, 
with,  however,  the  added  loss  of  Tecumseh.  The 
disgrace  to  Procter,  who  fled  early  in  the  day  and 
who  was  afterwards  court-martialled,  censured  and 
deprived  of  all  command  for  six  months,  was  not 
in  defeat  under  such  circumstances,  but  in  the  utter 
lack  of  all  proper  military  precautions  either  at 
the  time  of  the  conflict  or  during  his  previous  retreat. 
The  death  of  the  great  Indian  chief  was  one  of  the 
severest  blows  to  the  Canadian  cause  in  the  whole 
campaign.  It  was  more  important  even  than  the 
fact  that  this  victory  placed  the  entire  western  part 
of  the  Province  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
territory  might  be  won  back;  the  leader  never. 
Tecumseh  was  a  savage  of  heroic  mould — one  who 
inspired  victory,  and  who  when  acting  with  men  like 
Brock  or  Harvev  was  almost  invincible.  His  In- 
dians  would  do  anything  for  him — even  refrain  from 
maasaere  or  cruelty — and  the  fear  of  him  felt  by 
the  Americans  was  shown  in  the  unfortunate  indigni- 
ties  offttred  to  his  corpse. 

Tlie  nesxt  two  months  saw  some  events  of  brighter 
inpoi^  and  attention  must  now  be  transferred  to 
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1,0-wer  Canada.       The  French-Canadians  earnestly 
azid  enthuBiaatioally  showed  their  love  for  the  land 
of    their  birth  and  home  hj  taming  out  in  large 
nuzxiberB  and  in  fighting  bravely  on  the  field  of 
Chateangoay.    By  October  an  army  of  8,000  men 
had    been  collected  at   Sackett's   Harbour,   K.Y., 
under  Qeserals  Wilkinaon  and  Boyd  for  a  descent 
upon  Montreal  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence.     As 
theac  forces  descended  the  river  they  were  followed 
by  a  small  and  compact  body  of  British  troops  nnder 
Colonels  Pearson,  Harrey,  Morrison  and  Flender- 
leath,  accompanied  by  eight  gunboats  and  three  field- 
pieces  which  did  much  damage  to  the  enemy.     On 
IfoTember  11th  Wilkinson  and  bis  main  army  were 
with,  the  flotilla  near  Prescott  and  on  the  way  to 
effect  a  junction  with  an  army  under  General  Hamp- 
ton   -which  was  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chateauguay.     General  Boyd  with  2,500  men  was 
marcbing  along  the  shore  followed  by  800  British 
troops  nnder  Colonel  Morrison,  who  had  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  a  place  called  Obrystler's  Farm. 
The  result  was  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  of 
the  war — the  Americana  leaving  many  prisoners  be- 
udee  339  officers  and  men  killed  or  wounded.    The 
British  loss  was  181.     Boyd  immediately  retired  to 
his  boats  and  joined  Wilkinson.     They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  at  which  the  jnnotion  with  Hamp- 
ton was  to  be  made  and  from  whence  they  were  to 
advance  upon  MontreaL 
Uesnwhile  Hampton  had  marched  from  Lake 
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men  were  either  away  at  the  front  or  had  been  sent 
as  prisoners  across  the  river.  The  unfortunate 
inhabitants  were  turned  out  into  the  snow  with- 
out shelter  and  in  many  cases  very  scantily  clothed. 
British  retribution  was  swift  The  American  Fort 
Niagara,  just  across  the  river,  was  promptly  stormed 
and  held  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  of  LewistoUi  Youngstown,  Manchester 
and  Tuscarora  were  burned.  Fort  Schlosser  was 
destroyed  and  Buffalo  captured  and  burned.  These 
events  closed  the  campaign  of  1813,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Americans  only  held  possession  of  Am- 
herstburg  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Canada,  and  be- 
sides losing  all  the  benefits  of  Harrison's  success 
against  the  incapable  Procter,  had  also  lost  Fort 
Niagara  on  the  American  side  and  with  it  the  con- 
trol of  the  frontier  in  that  direction. 

General  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  a  brave  and  able 
officer,  had  meanwhile  become  Administrator  and 
Conmiander  in  Upper  Canada,  and  this  fact  had 
much  to  do  with  the  succeeding  struggle  of  1814. 
The  next  campaign  commenced  with  another  advance 
from  Lake  Champlain  by  4,000  men  under  General 
Wilkinson.  It  was  checked  and  ev^itually  repulsed 
on  March  30th  by  a  gallant  handful  of  some  three 
hundred  men  commanded  by  Major  Handcock,  at 
LaooUe's  Mill — a  small  stone  buflding  on  the  La- 
eolle  Biver,  and  about  a  third  of  the  way  between 
Plattsbu^  and  Montreal.  Wilkinson  retired  again 
tD  tiie  fonner  place.    A  little  later  Michilimackinao 
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was  teliered  hj  Colonel  McDonell,  and  in  Hay  Sir 
Gordon  Druminond  and  Sir  Jamea  Yeo,  the 
Bsvil  ccanmander,  captured  Fort  Oswego  on  the  New 
Tork  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  together  with  some  valn- 
■ble  naval  stores.  Meantime  some  minor  defeats 
itad  heen  encountered  bj  British  detachments,  and 
e&rly  in  July  Major-Qeneral  Brown  with  S,000 
troops,  backed  by  4,000  New  York  militia  which 
bad  been  ordered  out  and  authorised  for  the  war, 
jnTaded  Upper  Canada  from  Buffalo.  To  meet 
this  attack  Dmmmond  had  about  4,000  effective 
Tegnlars,  depleted,  however,  by  the  necessity  of 
garrisoning  a  nnmber  of  important  posts.  Hia 
difficnlticfl  in  meeting  this  invasion  had  been 
iocieaaed  by  the  seeming  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing PrevoBt  understand  the  situation  and  the 
need  of  reinforcements.  The  latter  could  only 
see  the  menace  offered  to  Lower  Canada  by 
ibe  massed  forces  at  Lake  Champlain.  Fort  Erie 
nirrendered  to  the  Americans  on  July  3d  and  Qen- 
eral  Biall  was  defeated  at  Chippewa  two  days  later 
with  the  loss  of  611  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Tietorioos  American  advance  was  checked,  however, 
at  Liuidy*s  Lane,  where  Sir  Ckirdon  Drummond, 
wUo  had  come  np  from  Kingston  with  some  800  men, 
asemaed  command  and  fought  on  July  25th,  within 
aoond  of  the  roar  of  Niagara  Falls  and  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  a  fertile  region,  the  fiercest  battle 
of  the  whole  war,  and  one  which  continaed  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  dark  night  The  victory  is  vari* 
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ously  claimed^  but  the  bare  facta  are  that,  after 
trying  for  six  hours  with  5,000  men  to  force  a  Brit- 
ish position  held  by  half  that  number,  Brown  had  to 
retire  to  Chippewa  with  a  loss  of  930  men,  as 
against  Drununond's  loss  of  870.  On  the  26th  he 
retreated  to  Fort  Erie  and  was  there  shortly  after 
attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  British  with  a  loss 
to  the  latter  of  600  men.  Here,  until  September, 
he  was  blockaded  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  with  Kapoleon  in  Europe 
being  temporarily  over,  16,000  trained  and  experi- 
enced British  soldiers  had  landed  at  Quebea  Pre* 
Yost  advanced  with  a  force  of  12,000  of  these  troops 
to  Flattsburg,  where  he  was  to  meet  and  coK)perate 
with  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain.  The 
latter  was  defeated,  however,  and  the  British  Qen- 
eral,  with  an  army  which  under  Brock  might  have 
threatened  New  York  Oity  itself,  ignominiously  re- 
treated in  the  face  of  two  or  three  thousand  Am- 
erican soldiers.  So  far  aB  the  Canadaa  were  con- 
cerned territorially  this  practically  ended  the 
war. 

Despite  Prevost's  disgrace  at  Plattsburg  *  the  cam- 
paign for  the  year  terminated  with  the  British  in 
control  of  Lake  Ontario — although  the  Americana 
were  masters  of  Lake  Erie — ^and  with  their  pos- 
session of  several  forts  on  American  soil,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  border  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

*  He  was  recalled  and  only  escaped  a  oourtrmartial  by  his 
death. 
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In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  struggle  had  not  been 
severely  felt.  Major-General  Sir  John  Oope  Sher* 
brooke  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and,, 
through  the  vicinity  of  the  British  fleet  at  Halifax 
and  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  regularSy 
was  able  in  1814  to  make  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the 
ooast  of  Maine  until  the  whole  region  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  St.  Croix  was  in  British  hands* 
At  the  same  time  Sherbrooke  had  kept  sending 
troops  up  to  Canada  whenever  possible^  and  the 
march  of  the  104th  B.egiment  in  Pebruary^  1818^ 
through  himdreds  of  miles  of  frozen  wilderness, 
waa  of  special  interest  as  well  as  importance.  Else* 
where  on  sea  and  land  the  war  had  been  equally 
varied.  A  nimiber  of  naval  victories  had  been 
won  by  the  United  States  aa  well  as  by  Great 
Britain,  but,  excluding  the  actions  fought  in  Cana- 
dian waters,  there  seems  in  nearly  every  case  of 
American  success  to  have  been  a  great  superiority 
in  men,  guns,  metal  and  tonnage.*  The  purely 
British  part  of  the  campaign  of  1814  included  the 
capture  of  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  burning 
of  its  public  buildings  in  revenge  for  the  previous 
harrying  of  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the  bumingi 
at  York  and  Newark.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  also  made  upon  Baltimore.  Early  in  181S 
General  Pakenham  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  New  Orleans.     The  terrible  bloodshed  of 

*  An  elaborate  comparative  statement  is  given  by  Dr. 
KiDgsford»  History  of  Canada,  vol.  8,  p.  428. 
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this  last  straggle  of  the  war — over  2,000  BritiBh 
troops  were  reported  killed,  wounded  or  missing — 
was  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  on  De- 
cember 24th,  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
at  Ghent 

The  ultimate  results  of  this  war  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  Canada  have  been  briefly  indicated.  Its 
immediate  effects  upon  the  various  countries  con- 
cerned were  more  dear.  The  Americans  obtained 
not  a  foot  of  British  territory  and  not  a  solitary 
sentimental  advantage  by  the  struggle.  Their  sea- 
board was  insulted  and  injured,  their  capital  city 
partially  destroyed,  and  three  thousand  of  their  ves- 
sels captured.  The  immense  gain  to  their  carrying 
trade  which  had  accrued  to  them  as  a  result  of  Eng- 
land's conflict  with  Napoleon  was  neutralised,  while 
their  annual  exports  were  reduced  to  almost  nothing 
and  their  commercial  classes  nearly  ruined.  A 
vast  war-tax  was  incurred  and  ITew  England  ren- 
dered disaffected  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
twin  questions  of  right  of  search  and  the  position 
of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  which  had  been  the 
nominal  causes  of  the  conflict,  were  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  Some  military  and 
naval  glory  was  won,  but  the  odds  were  in  favour  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  struggle,  and, 
when  England's  hands  were  finally  freed  by  Wel- 
lington's march  upon  Paris  the  war  ceased.  In 
nuny  of  these  conflicts,  however,  both  on  sea  and 
land — ^notably  in  the  famous  duel  of  the  Chesapeake 
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and  the  Shannon  when  Sir  Prove  Wallis^  of  ITova 
Sootian  birth,  laid  the  foundation  of  fame  and  for- 
tune— ^United  States  soldiers  and  seamen  showed 
all  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  race  from  which 
thej  had  sprung.  To  Great  Britain  the  war  was 
only  one  more  military  and  naval  burden.  It  added 
to  her  difficulties  in  fighting  France,  subsidising 
Europe  and  holding  the  seas  against  the  sweeping 
ambitions  of  Napoleon.  But  her  struggle  for  life 
and  death  had  been  so  prolonged  in  this  connection, 
and  the  shadow  of  its  wings  so  dark  and  menacing, 
that  the  conflict  in  Canada  did  not  then,  and  has 
not  since,  attracted  the  attention  it  deserved. 

While  this  was  natural  enough  at  that  period 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  position  should  be 
changed  and  the  memories  of  Brock  and  De  Sala- 
berry,  Morrison  and  McDonell,  Harvey  and  Drum- 
mond,  be  given  their  place  in  the  historic  pantheon 
of  empire.  Canadian  difficulties  in  this  struggle 
should  be  understood,  the  courage  of  its  people 
comprehended,  the  results  of  the  conflict  appreci- 
ated. Out  of  their  tiny  population  over  five  thou- 
sand militiamen  in  Upper  Canada  and  twenty-three 
thousand  in  Lower  Canada  were  under  arms  during 
some  portion  of  the  period,  and  to  these  Provinces 
many  and  many  a  vacant  seat  at  the  fireside,  many 
a  ruined  home  and  shattered  fortune,  many  a  broken 
life  and  constitution  remained  after  peace  had  been 
long  proclaimed.  Few  had  hoped  for  success  in  the 
struggle;  still  fewer  had  expected  to  gain  by  it 
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Through  the  influx  of  money  from  Britain^  and  by  tho 
good  fortune  of  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  coim- 
try  free  from  conquest,  there  was  a  degree  of  prosper- 
ity prevalent  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  the  fleeting  result  of  partial  successes  and 
with  the  termination  of  the  conflict  came  reaction 
and  a  realisation  of  the  stem  bed-rock  of  misery 
which  all  invasions  must  cause  the  population  of  the 
country  attacked.  And  that  suffering  was  suffi- 
cient to  finally  build  into  Canadian  life  and  Cana- 
dian institutions  a  sentiment  which  has  made  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  absolute  and  has 
helped  to  make  unity  with  Great  Britain  the  great 
factor  in  the  history  of  Canada  at  the  end  of  tho 
century. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EARLY  SOCIAL  COITDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

The  first  and  part  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
centnry  saw  the  foundations  of  the  Canadian  social 
structure  laid.  It  was  then  that  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  people  were  irrevocably  fixed.  In 
Upper  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  this  de- 
velopment involved  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation  in  the 
backwoods — ^the  evolution  of  civilised  and  cultured 
life  out  of  surroundings  of  poverty,  labour  and 
hardship.  In  Lower  Canada  it  was  the  adaptation, 
in  some  measure,  of  old-time  French  customs  and 
institutions  to  life  under  a  new  flag,  accompanied 
by  strange  extraneous  principles  of  government. 
The  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  illustrated  the 
latter  conditions.  Society  was  strictly  divided  upon 
national  lines  and  the  political  crisis,  as  it  steadily 
developed  up  to  the  Eebellion  of  1837,  affected,  as 
it  was  affected  by,  the  social  relationship  of  the 
races.  During  the  respective  Administrations  of 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Aylmer, 
and  Lord  Gosford  there  were  varying  degrees  of 
brilliance  in  social  entertainment  and  of  limited 
intercourse  between  French  and  English.  But 
upon  the  whole  the  English  element  in  the  Lower 
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Montreal  and  six  others  scattered  through  Lower 
Canada,  at  Quebec,  L'Acadie,  Sorel,  etc,  while  Hali- 
fax had  three,  Kingston  two,  and  Fredericton,  Lon* 
don  and  Toronto  one  each.  Of  course  this  was  a 
special  period  following  the  excitement  of  the  Be- 
bellion  and  there  were  then  more  than  twenty  such 
regiments  stationed  in  British  America.  Naturally 
their  presence  lent  gaiety  to  the  social  life  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  and,  naturally  also,  they  tended  to 
further  separate  the  French  and  English  classes  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  French-Canadian  gentry  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  were  more  numerous 
than  in  later  days  and  were  a  body  of  men  whom 
any  country  or  Province  might  be  proud  to  possess. 
Descendants  in  many  cases  of  the  old  French 
noblesse;  Seigneurs  established  upon  their  estates 
and  dispensing  an  hospitality  as  generous  as  their 
manners  were  urbane  L  their  conversation  correct 
in  terms  and  charming  in  style;  they  gave  a  tone 
to  society  in  the  country  districts  and  small  centres 
which  it  sometimes  did  not  possess  in  the  larger 
towns  and  amongst  the  English  themselves.  Amuse- 
ments were  not  very  different  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century  from  what  they  are  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  The  blending  of  an  Italian  summer  with 
a  Bussian  winter  gave  to  outside  pleasures  the  same 
varied  colour.  Water  excursions,  picnic  parties, 
fishing,  shooting,  and  occasional  races  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  were  the  recreations  of  the  hot  season, 
while  balls^  assemblies,  skating  parties  and  sleigh- 
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driving  were  tHe  pleasures  of  the  time  when  ice 
bound  up  the  St  Lawrence  and  snow  was  piled 
high  upon  the  roads  and  streets. 

In  some  measure  this  description  applies  to  all 
classes  in  Lower  Canada.  The  habitant  entertained 
as  well  as  the  Seigneur.  B[is  dances  and  festivities 
were  less  formal  and  perhaps  more  joyous.  BUs 
sleigh-bells  could  be  heard  on  all  the  passable  roads 
of  the  Province  during  winter,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
the  picturesque  toboggan  as  well  as  in  an  occasional 
skate.  During  summer  also  he  took  life  fairly  easy, 
and  his  comparatively  small  strips  of  soil  were  kept 
in  cultivation  without  the  tremendous  labour  which 
the  large  farms  of  the  other  Provinces  entailed 
upon  the  smaller  households  of  the  settlers.  His 
family  might  be  larger  but  his  wants  were  less  and 
his  contentment  greater,  while,  if  the  Church  took 
from  him  a  good  deal  in  tithes,  it  gave  him  back 
much  in  the  form  of  encouragement  to  that  brighter 
side  of  life  which  so  often  means  happiness  to  a 
Frenchman  and  makes  even  his  religion  and  his 
politics  a  pleasure.  The  church  door  was  the  centre 
of  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  habitant  in  these 
years  as  in  a  lesser  sense  it  still  is.  There  the 
peasants  gathered  from  many  miles  away,  discussed 
the  news  of  the  day,  made  appointments  and  ar- 
ranged amusements  for  the  week,  and  there,  un- 
fortunately, when  politics  grew  bitter  and  disaf- 
fection rife  a  good  deal  of  plotting  was  done  against 
the  powers  of  the  day.     The  habitant  was  nothing 
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if  not  picturesque.  Men  and  maidens  alike  were 
passionately  fond  of  colours,  although  their  cloth- 
ing was  too  rough  and  simple  to  permit  of  much 
variety  in  texture  and  style.  But  belts,  sashes  and 
kerchiefs  gave  them  a  chance  to  show  this  fancy, 
and  amongst  the  upper  classes  coloured  leggings, 
belts  and  embroidered  moccasins  could  still  be  seen. 
In  Montreal  and  Quebec  an  infinite  variety  of 
people  might  be  observed  on  the  streets.  Athletic 
and  jolly  Highlanders,  tall  and  talkative  Amer- 
icans, groups  of  Indians — ^tawdry  looking  and  fallen 
from  their  high  estate — ^black-robed  priests  and 
nuns,  army  officers  in  brilliant  uniform,  soldiers 
of  constantly  changing  regiments,  students  in  aca- 
demical garb,  North- West  merchants  and  voyageura 
and  adventurers  in  every  form  of  varied  and  pictur- 
esque attire,  Englishmen  in  the  dress  of  Piccadilly, 
and  natives  in  an  infinite  variety  of  backwoods' 
garb.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  in 
both  of  these  cities  a  curious  commingling  of  the 
appearance  and  customs  of  a  frontier  town  and  a 
European  capital. 

Halifax,  the  centre  of  social  life  in  the  Maritime 
Province,  was  unlike  any  other  place  upon  the  con- 
tinent Here  came  at  intervals  British  Governors 
going  to,  or  coming  from,  the  other  Provinces,  with 
all  the  accompaniment  of  brilliant  balls  and  recep- 
tions. Here  was  not  only  the  seat  of  Government 
of  ITova  Scotia  but  the  official  abode  of  the  Admiral 
commanding  the  Atlantic  squadron.    Here  resided, 
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for  a  number  of  jears^  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  to  this  station  Prince  William  Henry,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Clarence  and  King  William  Fourth, 
paid  sundry  visits.  Here  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  stayed  at  times  such  well-known  naval  men 
as  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell, 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  Sir  David  Milne  and  the 
famous  Earl  of  Dundonald  (1797).  Here  Sir  John 
Wentworth,  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie.  Sir  James  Kempt,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 
and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  dispensed  the  hospitalities 
of  Government  House  with  varying  degrees  of  social 
success.  The  amusements  were  not  dissimilar  to 
those  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  Biding  was  much 
indulged  in,  and  regattas  upon  the  magnificent  har- 
bour were  a  frequent  source  of  pleasure,  while  horse- 
racing  had  been  in  1833  established  for  some  time 
on  a  fairly  good  scale.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
racial  division,  and  entertainments  were  conducted 
according  to  the  strictest  English  fashion  and  rules 
of  etiquette.  There  were  in  these  years  few  man- 
ufacturers or  labourers  in  the  city  and  those  of  the 
latter  class  who  were  there  are  described  by  a  trav- 
eller of  the  day  who  spoke  with  some  authority* 
as  being  ''  always  better  dressed  than  in  England.'' 
The  manners  and  customs  of  all  the  Maritime 
Provinces  partook  much  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
earlier  settlers — and  were  accordingly  largely  Loyal- 
ist or  Scotch.     During  these  years  the  people  of 

•  John  McGregor  (1888),  BrUith  America,  voL  1,  p.  888. 
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Jlew  Bronswick,  after  the  £rst  pioneer  period  when 

tfigrienltare  was  necessarily  the  chief  occupation,  be- 

tfsame  mainly  engaged  in  the  timber  business,  while 

-ftiose  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  were  still 

^ycenpied  chiefly  in  cnltivating  the  soil  and  fisheries. 

TA-'he  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  were  largely 

xa^ricnltarists.     In  type,  a  good  part  of  the  Atlautifl 

popolaUon  gradutdly  approximated  to  that  of  the 

taail  and  mnscnlar  American.    In  social  matters  St. 

Jolui,in  "New  6nm8wiok,andin  fact  thegreater  part 

of  the  people  in  that  Prorince,  followed  very  largely 

the  cnstoms  and  habits  of  the  United  States.     Thia 

statement  applies  chiefly  to  the  masses,  as  the  goT- 

emizig^  or  aristocratic,  element  in  the  community 

clan^  strenuously  to  the  social  practices  of  England 

or  of  the  Thirteen  Coloniee  prior  to  the  Revolution, 

It  -Was  natural  that  such  should  be  the  case.     The 

loyalists,  or  their  descendants,  were  supreme  in 

theae  years — even  more  so  than  in  Halifax  where 

the  military  and  naval  influence  was  veiy  great — 

•nd  they  cherished  the  traditions  which  had  come  to 

them   from   those  whom   a   well-known   American 

writer  *  has  described  aa  "  the  best  material  we 

)>ad,  in  staunch  moral  traits,  intellectual  leadership, 

xxnal  position  and  wealth."     The  Acadian  part  of 

the  population  did  not  change  much  during  these 

Jttn  and  remains  even  now  laq;ely  what  it  was 

U  tlte  ei^teenth  century.     There  had  been  occa- 

*  Charlca  Dadlej  Warner,  in  Horper'a  Magaxine,  Uaioh, 
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Bional  intermixture  with  the  Indians,  while  the  f  asH- 
ions  were  those  of  the  old  French  peasantry — moc- 
casins and  wooden  shoes  being  still  in  frequent  use. 
Music  and  dancing  were  most  poptdar  amusements, 
weddings  were  the  occasion  for  the  feasting  of  a 
whole  village,  Sunday  was  a  day  of  gaiety  and  pleas* 
ure.  Industrious,  but  not  enterprising,  virtuous, 
honest  and  inoffensive,  the  Acadian  contributed  a 
quietly  useful  element  to  the  development  of  the 
Provinces,  but  one  which  was  not  so  influential- 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century  as  it  became  in  later 
days.  Outside  of  the  two  cities  the  evolution  of 
population  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  between  1800 
and  1840,  took  the  form  of  a  welding  together  of 
Scotch  settlers  and  farmers,  and  later  American  resi- 
dents—intent on  speculative  possibilities  in  the  tim- 
ber and  other  trades — ^with  lesser  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  emigrants.  The  Loyalist  class  kept 
somewhat  apart,  and  this  separation  had  a  pro- 
noimced  effect  upon  the  political  struggles  which, 
though  very  mild  prior  to  1830,  became  for  decades 
after  that  date  somewhat  fiery  in  quality  and  inter- 
esting in  character. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  social  development  of  the 
people  was  more  complex  than  in  the  other  Prov- 
inces. The  military  element,  though  an  interesting 
local  feature  in  the  still  small  towns  of  York  and 
Kingston,  or  in  London  village  upon  the  Thames, 
was  never  strong  enough  to  control  or  greatly  modi- 
fy the  social  structure  as  a  whole.     There  were  no 
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rival  races  as  in  Lower  Canada^  although  there  werd 
rerj  pronounced  rival  tendencies  and  some  extranet 
0U8  national  customs.  But  thej  were  in  no  case  so 
pronounced  as  to  overpower  all  others,  and  the  re* 
suit  was  that  gradually  and  imperceptibly  the 
Loyalist  customs  of  pre-revolution  days,  the  more 
modem  American  habits  and  ideas  of  social  equality, 
the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  military  officers,  the 
peculiarities  of  Scotch  and  Irish  and  English  set- 
tlements, the  national  traits  of  French-Canadian 
and  German  villages,  became  gradually,  though  by 
no  means  fully  or  perhaps  even  clearly,  merged  in  a 
new  national  type.  ITp  to  the  year  1841  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  this  process  could  be  plainly  discerned 
by  the  passing  observer,  but  it  was  none  the  less  in 
these  years  that  its  foundation  was  laid  and  the 
national  evolution  of  Canadian  character  and 
customs  resdly  commenced.  Even  yet,  at  this  end 
of  the  century,  abundant  traces  can  be  found  in  the 
United  Empire  Loyalist  settlements  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  arotmd  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  of  the  superior  culture  and  stand- 
ing of  that  particular  class  of  settler.  So,  during 
these  years,  the  Highland  settleonent  of  Glengarry, 
the  migration  of  English  gentlemen  and  military 
officers  to  the  vicinity  of  Cobourg,  the  Irish  colony 
around  Peterborough,  the  military  settlement  at 
Perth,  the  Talbot  settlement  in  Elgin  County,  the 
Canada  Company's  colonies  in  the  Huron  Tract, 
the  Paisley  operatives  in  Wellington,  the  Germans 
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in  Waterloo,  Huron  and  Eenfrew,  the  French- 
CanadianB  who  overflowed  into  Presoott  and  Bnsaell 
Counties,  or  who  had  survived  in  Essex  County  from 
the  days  when  France  held  sway  down  into  the  Ohio 
Valley,  each  left  some  peculiar  impress  of  character, 
and  often  of  language,  upon  the  respective  localities. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the  situa- 
tion was  too  strenuous  and  the  immigration  not 
sufficiently  influential,  or  varied,  to  permit  of  any 
marked  process  of  class  assimilation  or  class  an- 
tagonisuL  The  society  of  the  Province  was  Loyalist 
and  official,  the  Government  of  the  Province,  outside 
of  occasional  developments  in  the  Assembly,  was  also 
Loyalist  in  character.  But  most  people,  whether 
of  this  class  or  belonging  to  the  newcomers  of  the 
period,  were  too  busy  subduing  the  soil  and  clearing 
the  forest  to  attend  very  much  to  social  pursuits. 
Even  politics  were  neglected  for  work  in  the  fields. 

Slowly  the  log-cabins  gave  way  to  more  com- 
modious houses ;  chopping  and  logging  parties  of  set- 
tlers were  succeeded  in  many  places  by  the  employ- 
ment of  paid  labourers;  the  gorgeous  costume  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  earlier  Georgian  era — ^which  was 
often  all  the  clothing  the  first  settlers  had — gave 
way  to  homespun  garments  and  then  again  to  clothes 
more  suited  to  still  changing  conditions;  the 
travelling  preacher  was  replaced  by  a  building  of 
what  was  still  termed  the  Established  Church,  or 
perhaps  by  a  Methodist  chapel;  distance  was  modi- 
fied by  the  creation  of  better  roads ;  pork  and  pump- 
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pie  gave  place  in  many  a  home  to  the  roast  beef 
and  dainties  of  a  long  past  day;  wolves,  lynxes  and 
bears  became  scarcer  and  less  fearful  to  the  women 
and  children  of  the  separated  settlements  or  isolated 
homesteads;  and  gradually  the  customs  and  culture 
of  civilised  society  became  again  the  privilege  of 
the  Colonist. 

But  even  at  the  end  of  this  forty-year  milestone 
in  the  century  there  was  much  that  was  primitive 
in  Upper  Canadian  conditions.  The  country  houses 
were  still  wooden  structures,  in  the  main  clap- 
boarded  and  often  painted  red  or  yellow.  The  in- 
terior was  not  framed  with  any  apparent  view  to 
organised  comfort  or  the  saving  of  labour;  and 
architecture  was  evidently  not  yet  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple, or  practice,  with  the  average  farmer,  settler  or 
village  merchant  The  old-fashioned  fireplace  and 
ovens,  the  strong  and  plain  and  inartistic  furniture, 
the  absence  of  all  modem  fads  or  fripperies  and  even 
of  carpets  and  curtains,  the  bone-handled  knives  and 
iron  forks  or  spoons,  the  light  of  the  tallow  dip 
(produced  in  many  cases  by  long  and  wearisome 
domestic  manufacture),  the  rough  implements  of 
the  farmer,  which  included  scythes  and  cradles  and 
flails,  were  all  indicative  of  what  now  seem  like 
archaic  conditions.  Yet  these  things  were  com- 
forts, and  even  luxuries,  compared  to  the  possessions 
and  surroundings  of  two  decades  before. 

About  1820  this  development  took  a  new  turn. 

The  War  of  1812  and  its  immediate  effects  were  no 

J 
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longer  felt  and  a  new  population  was  beginning  to 
oome  into  the  country,  while  more  and  more  the  men 
who  had  been  bom  within  its  bounds  were  taking  au 
interest  in  affairs  and  imbibing  opinions  from  its 
history  and  surrounding  conditions.  Upon  the 
people  then  living  in  Canada,  and  on  their  sons  and 
daughters,  the  war  had  left  the  sometimes  im* 
perceptible  but  always  imperishable  mark  which  all 
such  conflicts  must  leave-^whether  for  good  or  ilL 
It  tended  to  crystallise  the  rapidly  forming  social 
conditions  into  a  faint  imitation  of  the  classes  sup- 
rounding  the  British  throne  and  into  an  organised 
antagonism  to  American  democracy.  This  was  nat* 
ural  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  must  be  ad^ 
mitted  that  the  Loyalist  gentry  during  this  period 
made  an  admirable  social  element  for  any  comrnun* 
ity  to  possess.  Seing  also  the  chief  officials  of  the 
Colony  it  was  natural  that  their  position  should 
affect  political  conditions.  The  incoming  immi* 
grants,  whether  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  tha 
United  States,  resented  the  establishment  of  such 
a  class,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  bulk  of  them  were 
not  considered  eligible  for  admission  to  its  ranks. 
Hence  the  old  story  of  social  conditions  acting  and 
reacting  upon  the  body  politic.  And,  even  when 
their  political  power  had  departed  in  great  measure 
and  their  somewhat  aggressive  British  principles 
been  fused  into  the  treatment  of  a  mass  of  new  eon* 
stitutional  problems,  in  years  following  the  union  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Loyalists  still  r^ 
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mained  the  dominant  Bocial  f  aetor  of  the  Froyinoab 
That  their  influence  in  thia  reppect  upon  the  mo^al 
tone  of  Canadian  home  life  was  good  few  will  denj, 
and  despite  the  apparent  eooial  development  of  later 
years  along  Ameriftan  lines  the  student  will  find 
much  that  was  permanent  in  this  influenoe  and  bene* 
ficial  in  its  inherited  application. 

There  were^  however,  other  elements  of  importance 
in  this  prooees  of  evolution.  The  strongest  In 
both  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Upper  Canada  was 
that  of  the  Scotch  settler.  Ghrim  in  his  determina* 
tion  to  oonquer  the  difSculties  of  the  soil  and  obU« 
vious  even  to  the  loneliness  of  the  wilderness ;  earnest 
in  his  adherence  to  certain  high  and  sometimei 
strained  standards  of  moral  duty,  and  strong  in  Ms 
sturdy  religious  oonvietions)  he  made  4  splendid 
pioneer.  Like  the  I/oyalistSi  though  in  a  different 
application,  these  Scotch  colonists  in  all  the  Frov** 
ineea  brought  to  the  youthful  country  prinoiplei 
which  constitute  the  best  and  surest  foundation  for 
the  welfare  of  a  nation.  Both  were  firm  in  their 
adherenoe  to  the  ideals  of  British  Home  life  and 
moral  conduoty  and  both  were  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  looser  marriage  laws  and  conditions  of  which 
there  were  even  then  indieations  in  the  United 
Statea,  But  here  they  separated.  The  members  of 
the  one  body,  though  loyal  to  the  Established  Church 
and  to  religion  as  they  understood  it,  were  leaders 
of  die  lighter  social  life  which  was  evolving  in  the 
scattered  ooTnmunities  and  which  found  expression 
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notably  at  York  (Toronto)  and  Kingston;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other,  like  their  compatriots  in  the  land 
of  the  heather,  practised  a  more  severe  religion  and 
lived  a  quieter  life.  The  former  was  of  one  politi- 
cal faith,  the  latter  was  divided  in  that  respect  as 
they  were  afterwards  in  their  allegiance  to  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  Presbyterianism. 

Another  most  important  element  in  the  population 
of  this  period  and  of  distinct  influence  upon  social 
manners  and  customs  was  also  primarily  of  a 
religious  character — the  Methodists.  Their  number 
was  at  first  very  limited,  but,  as  immigration  in- 
creased, they  reproduced  upon  Canadian  soil  most 
of  the  conditions  and  habits  prevailing  amongst 
their  associates  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
Travelling  preachers  infused  enthusiasm  into  their 
little  gatherings;  camp-meetings,  tea-meetings  and 
"  socials  *'  served  the  purposes  respectively  of 
religious  discussion  and  intercourse;  while  the  de- 
pendence of  a  section  upon  the  Church  in  the  Re- 
public and  of  another  section  upon  their  brethren 
in  England  produced  a  controversy  which  had  moat 
vital  effects  upon  the  national  tendencies  of  the 
period  and  resulted  ultimately  in  the  triumph  of  the 
British  element  This  body  also  helped  in  the 
gradual  fusing  of  the  various  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion which  was  then  commencing  and  has,  in  these 
later  days,  produced  a  condition  where  the  posses- 
sion of  means  and  education  and  ability — of  educa- 
tion and  ability  without  an  independent  fortune — 
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will  enable  a  man  to  have  and  liolil  an;  Boci&l  posi* 
tion  wltidi  be  desires  withont  reference  to  bia  fam- 
ily descent,  religion  or  business.  Here  also  tba 
eouserratism  inberent  in  the  British  mind  appeared, 
partly  as  a  resnlt  of  the  adherence  of  nearly  all 
elaaaes  to  Britiah  connection  and  its  influences,  and 
partly  becanoe  of  the  comparatively  uniform  diatri- 
botiOD,  or  limitation,  of  wealth,  and  prevented  the 
democratic  social  system  which  has  since  evolved  from 
being  one  in  which  money  takes  the  place  of  birth 
and  millionairee  adopt  the  position  of  aristocrats. 

The  essential  factor  of  education  and  r^igion  ro- 
main  and  must  be  considered  more  fully  than  has 
been  possible  in  this  summarised  review.  During 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  century  there  seemed  to 
be  an  almost  uniform  effort  in  these  British  Provinces 
to  promote  higher  education  while  neglecting  that  of 
an  elementary  nature.  After  the  first  years  of 
pioneer  work,  when  all  classes  shared  in  the  ques- 
tionable instruction  of  tbe  little  log  schoolhouses,  it 
became  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces the  practice,  amongst  all  who  could  afford  it, 
to  either  send  their  boys  to  American  or  English 
schools,  or  else  a  little  later  on,  to  have  them  taught 
at  home  in  the  preliminary  stages,  and  then  sent  to 
large  Provincial  schools  of  higher  instruction  such 
as  Upper  Canada  College,  Upper  Canada  Academy, 
King's  Colle^  Windsor,  K.S.,  Pictou  Academy, 
'N.S.,  or  the  "Sew  Brunswick  College.  This  was 
a    social  development,   as  well  as  an  educational 
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GA^^  and  it  hftd  an  additional  inflnenad  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  oldest  and  lafgeat  of  these  inatitutiona 
the  Church  of  England  wad  dominant*  A  fnll  im- 
deirstanding  of  the  distinction  made  hetwew  higher 
edneation  and  elementary  instniotion  during  theee 
;fears)  and  in  these  yaried  tfommnnitieS)  la  therefore 
ai  essential  to  a  eomptehension  of  the  general  soeial 
eondition  es  is  a  knowledge  of  the  {prolonged  end 
perfectly  natural  attempt  to  strtmgly  end  permanent* 
ly  entablish  the  position  of  the  Ohurch  of  £ngland« 
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CHAPTER  Vt 

BABLT  KDtrOATlOWAL  DEVELOPMEITT. 

DuBnro  the  first  years  of  the  century  in  the  Eng* 
lish  Provinces  the  majority  of  mothers  taught  their 
daughters  and  the  fathers  their  sons  what  they 
had  themselves  learned  amid  far  different  scenes 
and  conditions^  and  in  long  past  years.  Schools 
for  the  mass  of  the  isolated  people  in  Upper  Canada 
there  were  practically  none.  In  the  village  of 
Kingston  the  Bev.  Dr.  Stewart  had  for  some  time 
taught  classics  to  a  few  fortunate  pupils^  as  had 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Addison  at  Newark.  Almost  envi'^ 
Toned  by  woods,  a  small  school  existed  at  Port  Eoyal^ 
taught  by  Deacon  Trayes  (a  Baptist) ^  and  elsewhere 
at  Predericksburghy  Emest-town,  York^  Ancaster 
and  a  few  other  settlements^  similar  schools  had  been 
established.  Amidst  these  pioneer  conditions  the 
Rev.  John  Strachan  also  laid  the  foundation  of  per- 
sonal fame  and  success  by  commencing,  in  1804,  a 
school  at  Cornwall  through  which  in  following  years 
there  passed  the  future  political  masters  of  Upper 
Canada — ^men  such  as  Robinson,  Macaulay,  Mc- 
Lean, Boulton,  Jones,  Sherwood,  Cartwright  and 
Bethune.  But  the  general  situation  was  a  serious 
one.    Lieut.-Governor  Simcoe,  in  April,  1795   wrote 
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to  Bishop  Mountain  of  Lower  Canada — ^who  then 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  Upper  Province — ezpreBS- 
ing  the  belief  which  then  prevailed  so  universallj 
amongst  the  governing  classes,  and  in  those  pioneer 
days  perhaps  properl^;  that  religion  and  education 
should  go  together.  He  urged  the  establishment  of 
churches  and  schools,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  that 
fear  of  United  Statesinfluence  which  prevailed  then, 
and  throughout  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  in 
every  department  of  Canadian  life  and  progreas: 
*^  It  is  of  serious  consideration  that  on  the  approach 
of  the  settlements  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  frontier,  these  people,  who  by 
experience  have  found  that  schools  and  churches  are 
essential  to  their  rapid  establishment  (as  a  nation), 
may  probably  allure  many  of  our  most  respectable 
settlers  to  emigrate  to  them,  while  in  this  respect  we 
suffer  a  disgraceful  deficiency."  In  this  connection 
it  was  stated  four  years  later,  by  a  passing  traveller,* 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  "  to  exclude 
schoolmasters  from  the  States  lest  they  should  instil 
republicanism  into  the  tender  minds  of  the  youths  of 
the  Province." 

A  few  district  schools  were  established  by  law  in 
1807  and,  in  1816,  £24,000  was  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
common  schools.  The  difficulties,  however,  were 
naturally  very  great  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of 

*  Tour  through  Canada,  by  '*  A  Citizen  of  the  U.  S.," 
1799. 
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tlie  population,  though  matters  were  aided  somewhat 
by  the  independent  building  of  log  schoolhonses 
^wherever  enough  settlers  lived  in  one  yicinity  to  war- 
^rint  the  employment  of  a  teacher.     The  duties  of 
'this  individual  were  onerous,  his  qualifications  very 
inferior,  his  character  often  far  from  good,  and  his 
wages  wretched.     In  1841  after  the  passage  of  the 
Common  School  Act  of  that  year,  salaries  averaged 
little  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  term,  although 
"^tli  this  munificent  remuneration  went  the  privi- 
lege of  '^ boarding  around"  without  charge  at  the 
iiozzies  of  his  pupils — ^taking  each  house  in  turn. 
Tb.^  life  of  the  teacher,  who  was  very  often  a  retired 
soldier,  was  a  miserable  one  and  that  of  the  unfor- 
tura^te  scholars  seems  to  have  been  little  less  sa 
Tk^^  had  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  wretched  shanty  which 
wa^  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer,  and  dusty  and  dirty 
all     -tiie  year  round.     The  light  was  bad,  the  seats 
wex^e  without  backs  and  too  high  for  the  little  ones' 
ie&ti    to  touch  the  floor.     Floggings  were  frequent, 
^tre&nness  profound,  noise  and  disorder  incessant. 
I^lie  success  of  the  district  schools  established  by 
tbe     <}ovemment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
pTonounced,  and  in  1819  the  allowance  to  teachers 
^aa    reduced  to  £50,  in  all  cases  where  the  number 
cf  pupils  did  not  exceed  ten!     Four  years  later 
lAcnl^vemor  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  obtained 
permission  from  the  Imperial  Government  to  estab- 
Tid^  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  Province  and  for 
tbe  management   of   a   proposed   University. 
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Ohairman  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan^  and  the  otlier 
members  were  the  Hon.  Joseph  WellSi  the  Hon.  Q. 
H.  Marklandy  the  Bev.  Sobert  Addison,  the  Hon. 
John  Beyerley  Bobinson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bidoat 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  provide  general  reading 
books  for  the  schools,  and  in  1824  the  annual  stun 
of  £150  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
*^  books  and  tracts  designed  to  afford  moral  and 
religious  instruction.''  The  Common  School  Act 
was  arranged  to  apply  to  Indian  schools  in  the  Prov- 
ince and  much-needed  provision  was  made  for  the 
examination  of  teachers  by  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation. Inefficient  though  this  regulation  was  in 
practice  it  served  as  a  banning  for  better  things. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Strachan  *  in 
1827  there  were  then  340  common  schools  in  the 
Province  in  which  ten  or  twelve  thousand  children 
were  taught  reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic  and  ^^the  first  principles  of  religion." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  people,  scattered  aa  they 
were  over  a  vast  wilderness^  were  now  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  importance  of  education  to  suoh  an 
extent  that  schools  supported  by  subscription  were 
more  numerous  than  those  established  by  law.  In 
the  decade  following  1830  a  number  of  apasmodio 
efforts  were  made  in  the  Legislature  to  establish  an 
efficient  educational  system.  Dr.  Strachan  and  the 
Hon.  William  Morris  laboured  for  the  betterment  of 

•  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Religion  and  LUeraturt, 
London,  1887* 
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iKmditiotiB  in  the  higher  branohee  of  leatning,  while 
Dr.  Charles  Dtmcombe  of  Norfolk  and  Colonel 
Hahlon  Burwell  of  the  London  Dietriot  did  good  serv- 
ioe  for  the  oanse  of  elementary  education.  Tin- 
fortunately  the  whole  Bubjeot  became  involved  in 
current  questions  of  politics  and  several  school  bills 
passed  by  the  Assembly  were  rejected  by  the  Legis^ 
lative  Council.  Dr.  Duncombe  moved  a  resolution 
in  1831  asking  the  Government  to  set  apart  a 
quantity  of  public  lands  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  and  declared  therein  that :  '^  There  is  in  this 
Province  a  very  general  want  of  education ;  that  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Common  School  Fund  to  sup- 
port competent,  respectable  and  well-educated  teach' 
en  has  degraded  common  school  teaching  from  a 
regular  business  to  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  to 
transient  persons,  or  common  idlers^  who  often  stay 
but  for  one  season  and  leave  the  schools  vacant  xmtil 
they  accommodate  some  like  person,  whereby  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  this  Province  are  left  without 
due  cultivation,  or  what  is  worse,  frequently  with 
vulgar,  low-bred,  vicious  and  intemperate  examples 
before  them  in  the  persons  of  their  monitors." 

There  was  too  much  truth  in  these  general  facts, 
though  political  feeling  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
resolution  as  a  whole,  and  even  in  this  portion  of  it 
To  organise  a  really  efficient  school  system  in  the 
backwoods,  and  amongst  pioneer  settlements,  was 
a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  required  means 
far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
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ment.  Help  was  rendered  by  England  in  many 
ways,  and  much  more  would  have  been  given  had  not 
the  opposition  to  a  State  Church  developed  naturally 
into  antagonism  towards  State  schools — ^with  their 
inevitable  religious  teaching.  Sir  John  Colbomei 
Lieutenant-Gt)vemor  of  the  Province^  was  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  Upper  Canada  Collie  in 
1830y  and  through  this  Canadian  Eton  there  has 
since  passed  a  stream  of  boys  who,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  fairly  well  educated  and  have  in  an  astonish- 
ingly large  number  of  cases  distinguished  themselves 
in  Canadian  history.  Victoria  College  was  estab- 
lished in  1836  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  for 
years  did  a  service  to  that  section  of  the  population 
similar  to  the  work  done  by  Upper  Canada  College 
for  the  official  and  Loyalist  classes.  In  1840  the 
Congregationalists  established  a  Theological  In- 
stitute at  Toronto,  while  the  United  Presbyteriana 
formed  a  Divinity  Hall.  In  1836  Dr.  Duncombe — 
who  within  twelve  months  was  destined  to  be  a  pro- 
scribed rebel  and  whose  views  were  of  an  extreme 
Badical  nature — ^had  been  sent  by  the  Assembly  to 
report  upon  American  schools  and  colleges  and  ap- 
pears to  have  done  his  work  fully  and  well.  But  po- 
litical feeling  had  grown  very  bitter  and  statements 
and  proposals  emanating  from  the  Assembly,  and. 
as  a  result  of  American  experiences,  were  naturally^ 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  those  in  power.  Noth — ■ 
ing  definite  was  therefore  done,  and  in  1837  a  suniM 
was  voted  for  the  educational  purposes  of  400,000^ 
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people  very  little  greater  than  had  heen  given  in 
1816  for  the  needs  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 

In  1830  a  Commission  composed  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
McCauly  long  afterwards  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Toronto,  and  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Harri- 
son, was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  educational 
eondition  of  the  Province.  Various  recommenda- 
tions were  made  and  the  examination  of  many  prom- 
inent witnesses  indicated  a  very  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs.  Besides  the  crucial  point — ^the  known  in- 
efficiency of  the  teachers — ^there  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  fear  of  alien  influence  in  the  schools.  The 
Hon.  William  Morris  told  the  Commission  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  youth  of  the  country  were  being  sent 
to  American  schools  and  were  there  imbibing  re- 
publican ideas  incompatible  with  national  loyalty 
or  with  affection  for  British  constitutional  principles. 
The  Hon.  James  Crooks  spoke  strongly  about  the 
employment  of  alien  school  teachers.  Others  ex- 
pressed similar  fears  and  opinions.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bolph  *  had  already  given  the  (Government  warning 
of  this  when  writing,  in  1836,  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  he  had  witnessed  four  years  before 
that  date.  He  declared  it  a  really  melancholy 
matter  to  traverse  the  Province  and  to  visit  many  of 
the  common  schools.  ^^  You  find  a  herd  of  children, 
instructed  by  some  anti-British  adventurer  instill- 

*  ObiervaHons  Made  during  a  Visit  to  Upper  Canada,  bj 
Dr.  Thomas  Bolph,  Dundas,  U.C,  1880. 
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while  the  really  wide  measure  of  freedom  in  Dal- 
housie  made  the  authorities  of  Eong'a  College  ayerae 
to  amalgamation*  Hence  the  net  result  of  this 
well-intended  action  was  the  existence  of  three  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  instead  of  one. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1811  giving  some  general 
encouragement  to  popular  education  by  granting  £25 
to  any  settlement^  consisting  of  thirty  families  and 
raising  not  less  than  £50  by  local  assessment  And, 
in  1825,  when  it  went  out  of  operation  there  were 
217  schools  reported,  with  5,514  pupils,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  to  the  Province  of  £10,000  a  year.  In  1882 
Nova  Scotia  was  divided  into  school  districts,  each 
with  its  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  in  1842  the 
common  and  high  schools  of  the  Province  were  re- 
ported as  having  854  teachers  and  29,882  pupils. 
They  were  supported  by  £83,000  raised  locally 
amongst  some  250,000  of  a  population  and  £84,000 
granted  by  the  Provincial  Government.  Progress 
had  therefore  been  fairly  rapid,  and  there  appears 
no  doubt  that  the  system,  crude  as  it  may  have 
been  in  many  ways,  was  better  in  application  than 
was  that  of  Upper  Canada  at  the  end  of  this  period. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  controversies  respecting  re- 
ligious tests  and  denominational  teaching  which  dis- 
sipated the  energies  and  divided  the  resources  of  the 
people  much  greater  success  would  have  been 
achieved. 

As  with  Nova  Scotia,  the  educational  institutions 
of  New  Brunswick  began  practically  in  the  estab- 
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liahment  of  a  College.  Ko  sooner  had  the  Lormlist 
iminigranta  been  settled  npon  their  lands  and  the 
new  Colony  separated  from  the  older  Prorinea 
(1784)  than  the  ExecntiTe  CoddcU  pnt  aside  8,000 
scree  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  arttleinent  at  Frederie- 
ton,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Provincial  Academj 
which  in  1800  became  die  New  Bninswiek  College 
and  in  1828  was  incorporated  hj  Boyal  Chartor 
as  Sing's  C<^c^e — long  afterwards  ss  ^e  Univer- 
ai^  of  Kew  Brunswick.  As  was  the  case  ererj- 
where  in  these  earl;  years  it  w'as  distinctly  a  Church 
of  England  institution,  and  so  renained  until  1845. 
The  first  Educational  Act  of  the  Provinoe  was  passed 
in  1802,  and  inangnrated  the  crude  conunencement 
of  what  afterwards  became  a  splendid  Bjstexa.  By 
that  date  most  of  Uie  settlements  had  private  schook 
of  the  same  precarious  and  pioneer  character  as 
marked  those  of  Upper  Canada.  These  efforts  of 
the  settlers,  detached  as  they  necessarily  were,  re- 
ceived,  however,  great  assistance  from  several  sooie- 
tiee  connected  with  the  Established  Church.  In 
this  way  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  did  a  magnificent  work,  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  sent 
out  teachers  of  the  highest  training  and  education. 
Another  external  infiuence  of  great  benefit  was  the 
New  England  Company — a  Missionaiy  Society  of 
tlie  da^B  of  Charles  I. — which,  after  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  had  transferred  its  labours  to  New  Brunswick 
and  soon  established  a  number  of  schools  for  Indians. 
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But,  during  thia  period,  the  chief  agency  in  the 

Province  from  outside  was  the  National  Sooie^ 

which  had  been  founded  in  London,  in  1811,  for 

^^  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 

Established  Church/'    It  very  soon  became  strong 

and  influential  from  its  adoption  of  what  was  called 

the  Madras  system — after  its  originator  who  had 

first  introduced  it  when  acting  in  India  as  (Harrison 

Chaplain  at  Madras.    In  1818  one  of  these  schooli 

was  opened  at  St  John,  and  withui  six  years  there 

were  thirty-seven  similar  schools  in  New  Brunswick 

with  4,736  pupils.     By  1826  most  of  the  parish 

schools  of  the  Province  were  conducted  under  this 

system,  and  had  been  given  a  small  Legislative  al* 

lowance  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

Governor  and  a  Board  of  Trustees.     Subsequent 

agitation  against  denominational  education  affected 

their  position  but  not  materially  during  the  period 

under  review.     The   first  grammar  school  of  the 

Province  was  founded  at  St.  John  in  1805,  and  by 

means  of  grants  from  the  Qovemment,  and  liberal 
aid  from  the  people,  soon  became  a  most  sucoeasful 

institution.  Through  an  Act  passed  in  1816  gram* 
mar  or  high  schools  were  soon  established  in  many 
of  the  counties,  and  most  of  them  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  clergymen  who  combined  teaching  with 
their  parochial  duties.  This  condition  of  affairs 
continued  until  1829,  when  the  population  had  ish 
creased  largely  and  the  development  of  other  reUg» 
ioua  denominations  in  public  importance  and  inflih 
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esee  eatued  tlie  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  the  ao< 
cutanea  of  such  employment  by  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man or  active  minister.     These  schools  were  not  very 
Booeeesfol,  and  as  late  as  1846  a  Legislative  Bepoit 
declared  them  "  inferior  to  many  of  the  pariah 
tdiools."     Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  o^aniae  an  effi- 
cient common  school  system  had  not  proved  popular, 
Vie&l  taxation  for  such  a  purpose  was  repudiated  by 
tbs  people,  and  in  1845  the  whole  Provincial  grant 
for  toeh  sohools  was  £13,000 — as  compared,  how- 
trer,  with  £376  in  1816.     The  apathy  seems  to  have 
Wn  very  great,  and  oatside  of  the  parish  schools, 
^ritefe  clergymen  and  old-fashioned  teachen  were 
often  employed,  the  ^stem  of  itinerant  boarding, 
null  salaries  and  cheap  work  was  naturally  in- 
tfficieat.     During  this  period  Qeneral  Sir  Howard 
DtmgUs,  LieutenantrGovemor  from  1824  to  1829, 
^  al!  that  was  poBsiblo  to  encourage  public  interest 
ia  educational  matters. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  in  these  years,  and  da> 
■pite  an  appeal  from  Governor  Fanning  in  1790  to 
the  Assembly  for  "  the  training  up  of  youth  to  read- 
ing  lud  to  the  ueoeasary  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  leligkm  and  virtue,"  nothing  was  done  by  the 
legiilatnre  until  1835,  when  the  first  Education  Act 
'*■*  passed.  This  measure  undertook  to  pay  one- 
■iztli  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  granted  £50  to 
each  ocnm^  for  the  employment  of  a  grammar  school 
Baiter.  In  1838  there  were  74  schools  and  3,27S 
popils  in  the  little  Pravince.    During  1834  a  Soard 
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was  established  for  the  examinatioii  of  grammar 
school  teachers  who,  upon  passing,  became  qualified 
for  a  modified  Govermnent  grant  varying  from  £5 
to  £20.  In  1886  the  Central  Academy  was  formed 
at  Charlottetown  for  purposes  of  higher  education. 
Away  up  in  the  wilds  of  the  North-West  something 
was  also  being  done  at  this  time  along  these  lines. 
Lord  Selkirk,  in  striving  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
storm-environed  settlement  on  the  Red  River,  did 
not  forget  this  vital  factor  in  its  welfare,  and  in  1819 
sent  out  a  Protestant  clergyman  for  purposes  of 
education.  A  school  was  put  up  in  the  succeeding 
year  upob  a  site  now  within  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Winnipeg  while  not  far  away  from  this  place, 
and  amongst  the  Indians  and  Half-breeds,  there  rose 
a  Roman  Catholic  school  under  the  instruction  of 
an  earnest  French-Canadian  missionary — Father 
Provencher.  The  settlement  was  organised  in  1835 
as  the  District  of  Assiniboia,  but  no  official  provision 
was  made  for  schools,  and  they  continued  to  follow 
the  extension  of  religion  and  to  rise  by  virtue  of 
private  subscription,  side  by  side  with  churches  of 
different  denominations.  Two  years  before  this  date, 
however,  a  Church  of  England  school  had  been 
founded,  for  the  education  mainly  of  the  children 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  officials,  which  nearly  forty 
years  afterwards,  and  through  many  vicissitudes,  be- 
came St  John's  College. 

Meanwhile,  the  oldest  established  and  in  these 
years  most  thoroughly  organised  educational  system 
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in  British  America — ^that  of  Lower  Canada — ^had 
been  passing  through  natural  and  varied  changes. 
When  the  century  opened  it  saw  a  matured  system  of 
Boman  Catholic  higher  education  through  the 
medium  of  seminaries,  colleges  and  convents;  and 
these  were  added  to  in  subsequent  years  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Colleges  of  Nicolet,  St.  Hyacinthe, 
St  Therese,  St  Anne  and  L'Assomption.  But 
education  remained  very  backward  amongst  the 
masses.  The  Koman  Catholic  Bishop  Hubert  in 
1789  declared  that  not  three  dozen  persons  in  each 
parish  (of  the  habitant  class)  could  read  or  write. 
In  1801  Lieut-Gbvemor  Sir  Bobert  Shore  Milnes 
promoted  a  law,  which  was  passed,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools.  The  Act  remained  without 
effect,  however,  until  1818,  when  the  Boyal  Institu- 
tion of  Learning  was  incorporated  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  popular  education.  But  its  teachers  were 
Protestants  and  the  rural  population  would  not  send 
its  children  to  the  schools  thus  formed — ^the  result 
being  that  after  twenty  years  of  more  or  less  well 
intended  work  only  37  schools  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  institution.  In  1820  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  who  had  come  up  from  Nova  Scotia  as  Gt)v- 
emor-General,  proved  his  liberality  of  view  once 
more  by  suggesting  and  successfully  promoting 
legislation  which  satisfied  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  established  two  distinct  Boards  for  ad- 
ministering the  Institution.  "Nme  years  later  an 
Act  passed  the  L^islature  for  the  encouragement  of 
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dlementary  education,  and  this  was  amended  by  80^ 
eral  measures  in  subsequent  years.  Meantime,  a 
large  number  of  voluntary  schools,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  had  been  formed,  and  by  1881  *  there 
were  1,216  schools  in  Lower  Canada,  1,306  teachers 
and  45,203  pupils.  During  these  years  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  clergy  greatly  aided  their  own 
institutions,  but  the  education  was  naturally  and 
mainly  of  a  religious  character.  McGill  University 
was  not  opened  until  1843,  and  Protestant  education, 
as  such,  had  distinctly  languished  during  this  period, 
while  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  follow* 
ing  the  Bebellion  of  1837  the  whole  system  was 
paralysed.  It  was  not  until  after  the  union  with 
Upper  Canada  in  1841  that  matters  began  to 
brighten.  The  whole  educational  system  in  Lower 
Canada  up  to  that  date  may  be  summarised  in  a 
word.  There  was  much  attention  and  money  de- 
voted to  higher  education  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature, 
much  to  elementary  education  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. But  the  habitants  as  a  whole  were  not  fully 
instructed  in  what  is  now  understood  by  all  to  be 
educational  essentials.  Nor  were  Protestants  very 
much  better  off— except  where  they  had  estab- 
lished semi-private  schools  of  a  character  not  unlike 
those  of  Upper  Canada  and  with  very  similar  faults. 

*  Montgomery^  Martin,  History  of  British  Cokmie$t  p.  19^ 
1843,  London* 
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CHAPTER  Vlt 

THE   FOUNDATIONS   OF  EELIGIOUS   PBOOBES8, 

TuBifiNo  from  the  earlier  details  of  educational 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  in  British  America,  to 
the  all-important  question  of  religious  development, 
it  can  be  easily  recognised  by  the  student  of  history 
that  no  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian 
people  has  been  so  vital  as  that  of  religion.  It  af- 
fected not  only  the  homes  and  individual  character 
of  the  settlers,  but  in  Lower  Canada  it  controlled  the 
masses  in  times  of  war  and  modified  public  opinion 
in  times  of  constitutional  controversy  and  amid  the 
storms  of  rebellion*  In  Upper  Canada  it  affected, 
through  the  Clergy  Beserves  issue,  the  political 
struggles  of  many  years,  while  by  the  immigration  of 
men  of  diverse  denominations  it  modified  social  and 
educational  conditions  as  welL  So  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

And,  when  the  varied  influences  and  movements 
thus  affected  by  religious  belief  are  thrown  into  the 
melting-pot  of  history  few  will  be  found  of  such 
ierious  import  to  Canada  as  that  of  Boman  Catholi* 
oism.  lApart  from  its  record  of  Jesuit  missions  to 
the  HuronSy  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins;  iti 
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profound  influence  upon  the  French  Gtovemment  and 
settlement  of  Lower  Canada  and  in  the  thoughts  and 
lives  of  the  Acadians;  its  effect  upon  the  American 
Bevolution  and  loyal  response  to  the  American  in- 
vasion of  1775 ;  there  stands  out  the  fact  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has 
been  the  chief  moulding  and  ruling  influence  in  the 
liveS;  the  habits,  the  politics  and  even  the  allegiance 
of  the  French-Canadian  population  of  Lower  Can- 
ada. In  1800  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Bome  in 
all  the  vast  British  territory  in  North  America  hard- 
ly numbered  250,000 ;  in  1851  they  had  risen toamil- 
lion  souls  of  whom  167,000  were  in  Upper  Canada, 
96,000  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Lower  Canada.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  Church  in  the  latter  Province  controlled 
land  grants  of  nearly  8,000,000  acres,  and  in  1854, 
according  to  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Toronto  (Dr. 
Strachan),  its  endowments,  tithes  and  other  dues  in 
that  part  of  the  country  represented  a  capital  valu6 
of  $20,000,000.  Meanwhile  it  had  done  its  fullest 
religious  duty  by  the  people  of  the  parishes  of 
Lower  Canada.  Every  little  village  had  its  church 
building,  every  habitant  had  religious  facilities  close 
at  hand,  every  isolated  settler  was  visited  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  seasons,  by  some 
devoted  priest.  Each  succeeding  Bishop  of  Quebec 
during  this  period  promoted  education  by  means  of 
Church  schools  or  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  while 
lofty  and  costly  religious  edifices  rose  in  Montreal, 
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and  QnebeCy  and  Halif  ax,  and  Toronto  to  mark  the 
growth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

In  1806  the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  history 
of  the  Canadian  Church  became  Bishop  of  Quebeo 
— Jean  Octave  Plessis.  His  first  work  was  to  ob- 
tain official  British  recognition  and  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  Church  of  England  Bishop  in  the 
Province;  together  with  a  revival  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  as  held  prior  to  the  Conquest.  As  a  result 
of  his  well-known  loyalty  to  the  Crown — proven  by 
addresses  and  mandements  from  1794  to  1812 — and 
so  far  as  such  privileges  were  considered  compatible 
with  existing  conditions^  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful; and  in  addition  was  granted  by  the  British  Gt)v- 
emment  for  himself  and  his  successors  a  yearly 
salary  of  £1,000.  His  second,  and  perhaps  greatest, 
work  was  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  up  to 
the  very  time  of  his  death  in  1825  along  the  lines  of 
British  loyalty  and  allegiance.  In  his  mandemeni 
of  September  16,  1807,  issued  at  a  time  when  war 
with  the  United  States  seemed  inevitable,  there 
occurred  the  following  thoughtful  words  in  this  con- 
nection :  '^  You  have  understood,  my  dear  brothers, 
that  your  interests  are  not  apart  from  those  of  Great 
Britain;  you  are  convinced  as  we  are  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  a  good  Christian  without  being  a 
loyal  and  faithful  subject;  you  have  believed  that 
you  would  be  unworthy  the  name  of  Catholics  and 
Canadians  if,  forgetting  the  rules  of  your  holy 
religion  and  the  example  of  your  ancestors,  you 
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ihoold  ihow  dillojmhy  or  cm  mdifiereDoe  when  it 
it  a  quettian  of  doing  toot  dntj."  And  in  m 
mandemmd  ivoed  on  October  2»,  181S,  llie  Bishop 
used  the  words  wkidi  foUow:  ^  Thanks  to  HesYan 
ioT  the  Tictories  gained  in  Jnlf  over  the  Fxendi 
in  Spain  fay  Loid  Wenington."  During  the  years 
following  1812  the  Cknidi  took  little  part  in  die 
stonny  politics  of  the  time;^  until  erents  were  seen  to 
be  sgain  i^proaching  a  dangerous  isBoe.  Then,  with 
the  wann  approval  of  Bishop  Signay  of  Quebeo^  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal  isBued  a  mandemenJk — October 
S4y  1837 — incnlcating  obedience  to  authorities  and 
firmly  denonndng  rebellion.  This  docnment  had  a 
wide  influence^  and,  while  not  preventing  all  trouble, 
it  greatly  limited  the  field  and  scope  of  the  gnming 
period  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  organisation, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  scattered  branchea  of  his 
Church  in  British  America  had  meanwhile  been  an* 
other  result  of  the  influence  and  work  of  Bishop 
PleBsis.  In  1820  he  had  obtained  the  Pope's  ap- 
proval and  the  Song's  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
auxiliary  Dioceses  at  Montreal  and  in  Upper  Can- 
ada and  the  North-West  Territories.  As  a  result 
of  the  preliminary  arrangements  which  he  was  thus 
able  to  effect  the  Bev.  Father  Macdonell  was  made 
Vicar-Oeneral  of  Upper  Canada,  Dr.  Lartigue  became 
the  Vicar-General  of  Montreal,  and  the  devoted  mis- 
sionary, Father  Provencher,  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  i>osition  in  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  prior  to  this  date^  were 
made  Vicariates  Apostolic. 
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During  this  first  part  of  the  centniy  the  progress 
of  the  Ohurch  wu  indeed  very  great.  It  ran  oon- 
emrendj  with  the  phenomena  natnral  increaae  in 
the  French  popxilation,  and  the  end  of  the  period 
boasted  ft  well  organised  ecclesiastical  system  includ- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Lover 
Oanada  amongst  its  adherents,  several  Bishops  in 
each  of  the  other  Provinces,  over  a  dozen  lai^ 
religions  educational  institutions,  fifty  conununities 
Ot  women  and  nearly  half  a  million  members  of  tem- 
perance orders.  In  Upper  Oanada  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Home  b^ins  with  the  settlement  of 
pioneer  Frenchmen  in  the  County  of  Essex  in  1789 
and  includes  the  romantic  struggles  and  loyal  rec- 
ords of  the  Glengarry  Colonists  from  the  Scotch 
Hi^lands.  The  master  mind  of  the  Church  in  this 
period  and  Province  was  Bishop  Macdouell,  who 
from  the  fourth  year  of  the  century  devoted  himself 
to  the  building  up  of  a  loyal  and  powerful  Catholio 
body  in  Upper  Canada,  He  was  a  man  who  com- 
bined the  martifil  instincts  and  statecraft  of  a  past 
age  with  the  plainer  qualities  of  an  earnest  religious 
pioneer,  and  had  he  lived  in  a  wider  sphere  would 
have  no  doubt  made  a  greater  name  for  himself. 
But  that  he  could  have  done  a  greater  service  to  his 
Church  is  questionable.  For  thirty  years  he  travelled 
from  mission  to  mission  in  the  Province  over  roads 
which  were  often  little  better  than  "  blazed  "  paths 
through  the  forest,or  faint  tracks  over  a  wilderness; 
tnd  endured  all  the  hardships  of  cold  and  heat  and 
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the  rough  life  of  a  rough  and  ready  time  with  the 
faith  of  an  enthusiastic  Churchman  and  the  typical 
courage  of  a  vigorous  Scotch  pioneer.  His  corre- 
spondence with  the  Home  or  Provincial  authorities 
at  different  times  and  his  conduct  during  the  War  of 
1812  stamp  his  character  as  that  of  a  loyal,  wise  and 
natural  leader  of  men.  Physically,  his  stature  was 
immense  and  his  courage  undaunted;  mentally  he 
was  cool,  resolute  and  imperturbable.  Writing  to 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  the  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor,  in 
1836,  and  in  reference  to  some  political  attacks  made 
upon  him  in  connection  with  his  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  Bishop — ^who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-formed  Diocese  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1826 — declared  with  pardonable  pride  that  ''the 
erection  of  five-and-thirty  churches  and  chapels,  al- 
though many  of  them  are  in  an  unfinished  state, 
built  by  exertion  and  the  zealous  services  of  two- 
and-twenty  clergymen,  the  major  part  of  whom  have 
been  educated  at  my  own  expense,  afford  a  substan- 
tial proof  that  I  have  not  neglected  my  spiritual 
functions  nor  the  care  of  the  souls  under  mycharge." 
"And,*^  he  added,  "I  have  expended  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Province  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  of  my  own  private  means,  besides  what  I 
received  from  other  quarters,  in  building  churches, 
chapels,  presbyteries  and  schoolhouses,  in  rearing 
young  men  for  the  Church  and  in  promoting  general 
education." 

Following  the  famous  Glengarry  settlement  of 
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1804,  tnd  the  practioal  birtli  of  the  Cbnrdi  in  Up- 
per Canada,  there  was  comparativel;  little  organised 
Homau  Catholic  immigration  for  a  number  of  yean 
and,  in  1817,  Bishop  Macdonell  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  that  the  population  of  the 
Frovince  in  this  respect  was  only  17,000.  In  1825, 
however,  the  Perth  settlement  of  Irish  Catholics  waa 
formed,  in  1831  a  similar  colony  was  established  in 
F«terborongb  County,  and  four  years  later  there 
came  a  large  Catholic  migration  from  Qermany  into 
the  present  Counties  of  Bruce,  Huron  and  Perth. 
Bat  it  was  not  until  1846  and  onwards  that  the 
great  stream  of  Irish  emigration  set  in  which  so 
largely  helped  the  membership  aud  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  By 
1836,  however,  there  were  IS  priests,  one  Bishop  and 
S5  churches  in  the  Province — ^the  Bishop  receiving 
£500  per  unTiTim  fronL  the  British  Government  and 
the  clergy  a  total  sum  of  £1,000  a  year.  In  1842 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  Province  was  65,000 
out  of  a  total  of  487,000.  Meantime,  throughout 
the  Ifaritime  Provinoee,  the  progress  of  this  par- 
ticular Church  had  not  at  first  been  very  great.  Its 
baokbone  was  to  be  found  amongst  Scotch  settlers 
who  bad  come  out  prior  to  1800  to  Prince  Edward 
Island;  in  a  amall  Irish  settlement  at  Halifax  dating 
from  away  back  in  1760 ;  and  amongst  the  Acadian 
and  Indian  popnlation.  Bishop  Burke,  who  bad  been 
eonaecrated  Vicar-General  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec  in  1817,  was  the  most  zealous  of 
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Its  history  is  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Canada.  Each  Diocese,  as  it  was  carved  out  of 
territories  just  emerging  into  a  cordition  of  com- 
parative comfort  and  civilisation,  could  look  back 
into  the  years  immediately  preceding  its  birth  and 
oould  see  how  the  wilderness  had  been  watered  and 
cultivated  in  a  religious  sense  by  the  ministrations 
of  this  great  English  organisation.  In  1816  the  in- 
fant Church  was  receiving  over  £12,000  from  its 
funds.  In  1821  it  was  in  receipt  of  £21,000,  and 
for  long  after  1841  it  received  from  the  same  source 
an  average  of  £23,000  a  year.  Little  wonder  that 
on  September  9th,  1841,  the  Diocese  of  Toronto 
should  pass  an  Address,  expressive  of  its  gratitude 
to  the  Society,  in  which  occur  the  following  words: 
**In  1801,  nine  clergymen,  missionaries  of  your 
Society,  were  the  only  labourers  in  the  immense  vine- 
yard comprised  in  the  Province  of  Canada ;  in  1841, 
two  Bishops  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen 
are  found  within  the  same  limits  exercising  this 
oversight  of  the  Church  of  God.  ...  To  you  we 
have  been  indebted  for  our  first  foundation  and 
support  as  a  visible  Church  in  this  Colony,  and  ever 
since  for  an  uninterrupted  series  of  the  most  munifi- 
cent benefactions." 

From  1811  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge  and  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  had  been  also  doing  much  for  the  cause 
of  Church  expansion,  and  these  Societies  were 
generously  aided  by  grants  from  the  British  Govern- 
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ment — Bometimee  directly  to  themselves,  sometimes 
to  the  Provincial  Gt)venmient  In  the  former  con- 
nection, for  twenty  years  ending  in  1833,  a  Par- 
liamentary grant  of  $16,000  was  annually  given  the 
S.P.G.,  while  after  that  date  for  some  years  salaries 
were  paid  directly  to  the  clergy  from  the  Qovemment 
In  1836  £30,000  was  thus  paid  out tofurther  religious 
progress  in  British  America.  Some  portion  of  this  sum 
went  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of 
Home,  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  received  by  the  Church 
of  England.  In  Upper  Canada  £4,500  was  granted 
to  missionaries  and  £7,600  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Church.  With  other  allowances  the  amount  reached 
a  total  of  £17,800.  So  in  Lower  Canada  with  a  total 
of  £6,690,  and  in  ITova  Scotia  with  a  sum  of  £2,300 
given  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Halifax. 
Meanwhile,  these  and  other  large  sums  of  money, 
although  put  to  excellent  use,  had  proved  'quite  in- 
Buffioient  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  growth  of  its  needs.  Other  de- 
nominations therefore,  in  time,  developed  strength 
and  outnumbered  in  many  parts  of  the  Provinces 
the  principal  religious  element  of  their  earlier  life. 
But  for  a  long  period  the  Church  of  England  had 
its  own  way  so  far  as  that  phrase  can  be  used  where 
a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature  was 
in  continuous  progress.  It  rested  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  Loyalist  settlers,  and  was  to  the  large  majority  of 
them  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  patriotism  which  had 
brought  them  to  this  new  land.     In  1784  the  Bev, 
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John  Stuart  had  visited  the  pioneer  settlements  from 
Montreal  to  Newark,  preaching  to  Indians  and 
Loyalists  alike-  Two  years  later  he  settled  at  Catar- 
mqui  (Kingston)  and  in  1787  Nova  Scotia  was 
established  as  a  Diocese  whidi  embraced  the  whole 
of  Canada,  with  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  installed  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  a  Colonial  See. 

Bv  the  Imperial  Act  of  1791,  which  separated 
TTpp^  and  Lower  Canada,  one^seventh  of  all  the 
^pusfe  lands — amounting  ultimately  to  some  2,600,* 
(^  acres — was  set  apart  for  ^'the  mainteinanoe 
of  a  Protestant  clergy,"  and  became  the  in- 
ii^)oent  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  future  political 
agitation  and  religious  fulmination.  The  set- 
tled policy  of  the  British  Government,  and  oon- 
aequently  of  Colonial  Covemors,  in  these  years  and 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Church  in  British  Am- 
erica. Simcoe  strongly  urged  it  upon  the  Colonial 
OflSce  and  he  was  followed  by  many  others.  It  was 
a  most  natural  suggestion  and  policy  at  that  time* 
The  Church  was  established  in  England  and  in- 
fluenced the  State  in  more  ways  than  one.  Dis- 
sent was  absolutely  unrecognised  so  far  as  religious 
equality  was  concerned,  and  political  equality  in  this 
respect  was  still  in  the  clouds.  The  new  country 
could  not  support  its  own  clergymen  and  the  Church 
of  England  was  sending  them  out  to  the  help  of  the 
colonists,  while  Parliament  was  voting  large  sums 
for  the  same  purpose.     Moreover,  die  bulk  of  its 
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English  o(Rmillliu^  for  mtnj  yeare  belonged  to  th« 
Establiflhed  Clmrch  of  the  Mother  Couatry,  while 
in  Lower  Canada  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
practically  an  established  one.  And,  not  till  well 
oa  the  "  thirties "  did  the  Chiirch  of  Scotland,  bo 
far  as  it  was  domiciled  here,  eeriouslj  object  to  this 
policy.  But  when  the  population  changed  in  charao 
ter  and  became  one  of  mixed  and  varied  religions  b»> 
lief  storm-clonda  of  discontent  naturally  accamolated. 
Dr.  Jacob  Mountun  was  the  first  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Upper  and  Lover  Canada  (1793-1853),  and 
during  more  than  three  decades  laboured  amidst  an 
English  population  which  slowly  increased  over  vast 
areas  of  territory — «  circnit  of  Bome  3,000  miles— 
from  16,000  people  to  a  third  of  a  million.  When  he 
oommenoed  his  ministrations  there  were  six  clergymen 
in  Lower  Canada  and  three  in  tbe  Upper  ProTinc& 
At  hifl  death  he  left  sixty-one  clergymen,  of  whom 
for^'^«ight  were  misBionaries  of  the  S.P.G.  During 
these  years  his  future  sucoeesor,  the  Ber.  Br.  Charles 
James  Stewart,  had  done  a  great  work  in  the  religions 
upbuilding  of  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower 
Canada;  and  in  his  eleven  years  of  following  Epi»- 
copal  adminiatration  he  did  more  than  zealous  serv^ 
ice  to  the  whole  Church.  A  Bishop  at  that  time 
was  reaDy  a  travelling  missionary  whose  influence 
dcfModed  largely  upon  the  greatness  of  his  Chris- 
tism  personality  and  bad  little  to  do  with  the  trap- 
ping of  ceremonial  or  office.  The  pioneer  days  of 
tiie  CImroh  in  Canada  resembled  in  this  respect  tbe 
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beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine.  Eenoe  it  was  that  the  beautifully  pure 
and  elevated  character  of  Bishop  Stewart  had  such 
an  effect  upon  all  who  knew  or  heard  him.  The 
period  had  now  arrived  for  the  division  of  the 
great  Diocese  and,  in  1839,  after  one  visitation  from 
the  new  Bishop — ^Dr.  George  J.  Mountain,  who 
travelled  over  2,500  miles  and  confirmed  2,000 
persons  during  three  months  of  incessant  labour — 
the  Bishopric  of  Toronto  was  created  and  Dr.  John 
Strachan  appointed  to  preside  over  a  Diocese  in- 
cluding practically  all  Upper  Canada.  According 
to  the  Report  presented  by  Dr.  Mountain  during 
the  preceding  year  to  Lord  Durham  the  Province 
(out  of  a  peculation  of  about  400,000)  contained 
at  this  time  150,000  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England,  73  clergy  and  90  churches.  But  there 
was  said  to  be  much  need  for  more  clergymen. 
Whole  counties  were  without  a  single  minister  of 
the  Church  and  at  least  one  hundred  more  were  re- 
quired, while  in  Lower  Canada  fifteen  or  twenty 
were  needed.  With  the  appointment  of  Bishop 
Strachan,  and  tiie  previous  establishment  in  1837 
of  44  Crown  Rectories  by  Lieut-Governor  Sir  John 
Colbome,  came  the  accentuation  of  a  growing  con- 
flict over  the  Clergy  Reserves  question.  The  new 
Bishop  was  the  most  remarkable  man  whom  the 
Church  in  Canada  has  produced.  He  was  em- 
phatically its  master^milder,  and  Had  lie  united 
auavily  of  manner  with  his  natural  force  of  char> 
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■cter  and  vigoor  of  intellect  he  might  have  wielded 
eren  greater  inflnence.  Ab  it  was,  this  man  of  small 
statnre  but  immemfle  and  aggresaive  courage  waa 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  through  all 
this  fonnstive  period  of  Oanadian  history,  a  vital 
power  in  the  religions,  educational  and  political  de- 
Telopment  of  the  countrj. 

Ifeantime  the  Church's  progress  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  elsewhere  had  been  slow  but  steady. 
Biahop  succeeded  Bishop — Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  the 
first  and  perhaps  the  ablest,  dying  in  1816.  In  the 
year  before  that  event  there  had  been  twenty-three 
clergymen  and  twen^-eight  Anglican  schoolmasters 
in  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
widk.  The  first  Church  missionary  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  which  had  been  chiefly  settled  by 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  was  sent  in  1819.  Under 
Bishop  John  Inglis  (1825-1850)  much  advance- 
ment was  made,  and  four  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment there  were  27  clergymen  in  Nova  Scotia,  26 
in  lHew  Brunswick  and  two  each  in  the  Islands  of 
Ovpo  Breton  and  Prince  Edward.  Provincial 
Church  Societies  were  formed  for  promoting  local 
self-help,  and  in  1886  there  were  34  clergymen  with 
38,000  adherents  of  the  Church  in  Nova  Scotia — 
the  latter  less  in  number  than  the  Preebyterians  or 
BiHnan  Catholics — and  in  New  Brunswick  some  26 
clergymen  and  churches  mainly  supported  by  the 
S.F.O.E.  In  all  parte  of  these  Provinces  the  same 
issue  had  arisen  which  was  troubling  Upper  Canada, 
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and  the  objection  of  other  growing  danominationi 
to  the  social  and  state  supremacj  of  <me  Church 
was  strongly  asserting  itsel£  Elsewhere,  in  faroff 
and  still  unknown  Manitoba,  the  Bev.  John  West 
had  gone  in  1820,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
St.  John's  Cathedral  in  Winnip^  had  built  a  little 
wooden  church  and  preached  to  a  miscellaneouB  audi- 
ence of  trappers.  Half-breeds  and  Indians.  Others 
succeeded  him,  but  not  until  1840  was  a  first  Indian 
Mission  sent  into  the  wild  interior  where  in  more 
than  one  case  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  had 
already  sown  the  seed  of  their  faith. 

The  influence  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canadian 
history  was  not  as  distinct  in  this  earlier  period  as 
that  of  other  religious  denominations.  From  the 
establishment  of  a  Presbytery  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1776,  this  Church  in  British  America  had  par- 
taken largely  in  the  divisions  and  differences  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  had  added  some  of  its 
own  to  the  list  Burgher  and  Anti-Buigher  l^ynods, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the  United  Se- 
cession Church  of  Scotland,  the  American  As- 
sociate Beformed  Church  and  the  United  Synod 
of  Upper  Canada,  all  had  their  place  and  did 
their  work  during  the  decades  up  to  1841. 
But,  earnest  as  the  missionaries  and  preachers  of 
Calvinism  were,  and  strong  as  was  a  position  based 
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upon  the  itardy  settlements  of  Sootchmen  whidi 
iq>i«ad  from  Prinee  Edwud  Island  to  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  it  was  natorall;  gieatl;  af* 
feeted  by  these  manifold  divisions  and  Bometimei 
bitter  difFerences.    In  each  of  the  Provinces,  there- 
fore, the  history  of  the  Ohurch  is  that  of  ooarageous 
olei^Tmen  stru^ling,  as  indiridoals,  to  preach  and 
teach  in  many  and  scattered  oommanitiee  while,  col- 
leetively,  bending  somewhat  wasted  enei^ies  to  the 
task  of  defending   a   pet  doctrine  of   Church  gov- 
ernment, or  perhaps  of  finding  some  loophole  for  its 
assimilation  with  a  slightly  different  principle  held 
hj  another  body  or  branch  of  a  oonunon  Presbyte- 
nanism.      In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  pioneer 
minister  of  this  denomination  was  the  Bdv.  Jh. 
James  McGregor.     Prom  hia  arrival  in  1786  ontil 
bis  death   in   1830  he  continnously   traversed  the 
tntire  region,  preaching  and  praying  for  a  people 
Mattered  over  a  vast  wOdemeaa;  forming  and  cher- 
iahing  hia  little  coagr^ations ;    and,    from   Oape 
Bnton  to  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  buildr 
hig  up  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  in  a  broad 
nd  general  sense  amongst  the  slowly  growing  popo- 
h&tm.    Especially  does  the  Ooon^  of  Picton,  in 
Ifoys  Scotia,  owe  him  enduring  gratitude  for  his 
▼ttied  service  to  its  eariy  settlers.    Dr.  McGregor 
'*i3  followed  by  men  like  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas 
-McCuUoch,   and  others,   who  often  combined  with 
tboT  religions  work  the  important  element  of  secular 
educttion. 
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The  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Lower  Canada 
was  the  Rev.  George  Henry,  who  took  charge  of  a 
small  congregation  in  Quebec  in  1765.  In  1791,  the 
Rev.  John  Bethnne  was  the  only  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  Upper  Canada,  although  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  Loyalists  were  of  Scotch  extraction  and 
naturally  belonged  to  this  school  of  religious  thought 
At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  a  notable  ad- 
dition came  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  D.  W.  East- 
man, and,  by  1817,  there  were  in  the  two  Canadas 
some  25  ministers  and  47,000  adherents,  while  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  there  were  an  equal  number 
of  clergymen  and  42,000  members  of  the  different 
Presbyterian  bodies.*  Li  Manitoba,  nothing  of 
practical  import  was  done  until  the  middle  of  the 
century,  despite  the  fact  of  Lord  Selkirk's  settle- 
ment being  mainly  Scotch  and  its  people  extremely 
anxious  for  missionary  services  from  one  of  their 
own  faith.  The  great  external  factor  in  the  progress 
of  Canadian  Presbyterianism  in  these  years  was  the 
Glasgow  Colonial  Society.  It  had  been  founded  in 
1825  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  earlier  Gov- 
ernors-General of  British  America — ^the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie — for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  "  moral 
and  religious  interests  of  the  Scotch  settlers ''  in  the 
new  country.  Intimately  associated  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  and  guided  for  a  number 
of  years  by  the  energetic  Dr.  Robert  Bums  who 

♦  The  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam  Gregg,  in  Canada :  An  Eneifdopcd- 
diOt  Toronto,  voL  i,  p.  88. 
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■fterwmrda  did  Bnch  service  for  his  Church  in  Canada 
itself,  the  Society  sent  out  many  missionaries  to  all 
parts  of  the  conDtry  aod  maintained  them  in  great 
part  from  its  own  funds,  ontil  in  1S40  it  was  amal- 
gamated with  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.     I>uring  the  jeor   1830  a  Memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Society  which  described  the 
condition  of  religion  in  Upper  Canada,  and  from  ita 
pages  can  be  gleaned  much  concerning  the  denomi- 
national and  other  difficulties  of  that  period.     It 
protested  rigorously  against  the  grants  of  the  Im- 
perial  Parliament  being  given  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Province ;  pointed  out 
that  only  £750  a  year  was  allowed  from  that  source 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  declared  tliat  few 
of  the  scattered  congregations  of  Upper  Canada 
eould  afford  to  pay  more  than  a  very  small  sum 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  local  services  of 
tlieir  Church.  Matters,  however,  slowly  and  steadily 
improved,  after  this  date.    The  population  increased 
tad  greater  unity   began  to   develop   amongst  the 
divirions  of  the  Church  itself — notably  by  the  union, 
in  1840,  of  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada  with 
tlut  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  same  Province, 
At  the  close  of  1844  the  two  Canadas  had  125  Pres- 
hyterian    ministers    with    over    150,000    adherents, 
while  the  Maritime  Provinces  boasted  60  ministers 
nd  110,000  adherents  of  Presbyterian  Churches. 

The  study  of  Canadian  Methodism,  as  it  appears 
in  histery,  is  most  interesting,  and  in  ite  progresa 
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can  be  traced  many  of  the  infiuenceB  which  also 
controlled  the  constitutional  and  public  development 
of  the  country.  Its  divisions  were  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  Presbyterianism  and  some  of  them 
were  intimately  connected  with  international  condi- 
tions. The  British  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Metho- 
dist-Episcopal Church  in  alliance  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  New  Methodist-Episcopal  Church, 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  the  Methodist  Kew 
Connection  Church  and  the  Bible  Christian  Church, 
all  had  different  views  upon  minor  points  of  doc- 
trine or  Church  government.  In  some  cases  they 
also  held  strongly  diverse  opinions  upon  questions 
affecting  their  relationship  to  the  mother  churches 
in  England  and  the  United  States  and  towards  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada.  Hence  it  was  that 
they  were  not  united  in  local  polities,  although  in- 
dividually, and  in  a  religious  sense,  inclined  towards 
extreme  democracy  and  its  British  political  correl-' 
Btive — ^radicalism.  The  life-blood  of  the  Church 
was  drawn  from  the  two  countries  referred  to,  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the  views  of  its 
adherents  upon  Church  government  and  public  ques* 
tions  were  strongly  affected  by  the  ministration  of 
ministers  from  Great  Britain  and  4iie  United  States 
respectively.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  under  in- 
struction from  a  succession  of  zealous  English  mis- 
sionaries, were  kept  in  close  connection  with  the 
Ofaurch  at  home  and  were  naturally  British  in  view 
and  sentiment,  while  in  later  years  they  came  strongly 
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under  the  loyal  and  Tigoroiui  influence  of  Dr.  £ger- 
ton  Eyerson — the  foremost  figure  in  the  bistoiy  of 
Canadian  MotiiodiBm  ae  well  as  in  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  Upper  Canadian  edaeational  system. 
The  Ifethodisfr-EpiBcopal  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
originated  from  the  United  States  in  1791  and  was 
■applied  from  the  American  Church  pulpits  ior 
many  yean.  Although  deserted  by  a  number  of 
its  ministers  during  the  War  of  1813  it  maintained 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  an  official  and  vital 
omnection  with  the  Church  Conferences  of  the  United 
States  until,  in  1828,  a  declaration  of  ecclesiastical 
independence  made  it  a  Canadian  Church  upon 
Canadian  soil. 

I>iiTing  this  entire  period  there  was  serious  and 
continued  rivalry  between  the  two  chief  elements  at 
Sfethodism,  and  many  were  the  clashes  betweoi 
American  and  English  ministers.  This  national 
rivniry  seems  to  have  been  a  more  important  factor 
in  dispute  than  even  the  differences  in  Church  goT* 
emmeDt,  although  they,  of  course,  had  their  effect. 
The  Episcopal  system  of  the  American  Chnich 
carried  tm  its  stm^le  for  supremacy  with  the  more 
democratic  English  plan  of  Church  rule,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  republican  tendencies  of  Amep- 
■can  preachers  and  the  royaliat  opinions  of  Weeleyaa 
missionaries  were  found  in  occasional  sharp  contrast 
amidst  the  general  political  differences  of  Qie  people. 
It  was  natural  that  thrae  difficulties  ^onld  arise 
in  the  oonditiona  which  then  prevailed,  and  also 
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that  the  consequent  divisions  should  injure  the  in- 
fluence of  Methodism  as  a  whole  and  a£Fect  its  prog- 
ress amongst  the  new  population  which  poured  into 
the  country  between  1820  and  1841.  National 
sentiments  must  influence  religious  history  just  as 
ecclesiastical  forces  and  leaders  have  always  moulded 
and  modified  political  institutions.  Yet,  despite 
these  conflicts  in  the  pulpit  and  in  politics  there  was 
never  any  serious  evidence  of  disloyalty  amongst 
any  large  section  of  Canadian  Methodism.  The 
suspicion  widely  existed  that  such  was  the  case  owing 
to  the  origin,  teachings  and  connection  of  some  of 
its  preachers,  aiid  it  was  this  suspicion  which  did 
harm  amongst  a  portion  of  the  general  population 
and  against  which  no  proof  of  zeal  and  self-denial 
and  patient  endurance  of  every  kind  of  hardship 
could  avail,  until  the  official  separation  from  Amer- 
ican Methodism  took  place.  It  was  indeed  withi 
perfect  truth  that  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  after  making  an  investigation  into  current 
charges  of  disloyalty,  could  in  a  Report  issued  on 
March  20th,  1828,  bear  tribute  to  the  pioneer  re- 
ligious labour  of  these  United  States  missionaries 
and  declare  that  ^^to  the  disinterested  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  these  pious  men  this  Provinoa 
owes  much.  At  an  early  period  of  its  history  when 
it  was  thinly  settled  and  its  inhabitants  were  scat- 
tered through  the  wilderness  and  destitute  of  all 
other  means  of  religious  instruction,  these  ministers 
of  the  Oospely  animated  by  Christian  zeal  and  be* 
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nevolence,  at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  interest  and 
comfort,  carried  amongst  the  people  the  blessings  of 
our  holy  religion." 

Notable  amongst  Methodist  pioneers  in  the 
Canadas — of  di£Ferent  sections  of  the  Church — ^were 
the  Bev.  William  Case,  the  Sev.  Henry  Kyan,  the 
Key.  John  Beynolds,  founder  of  the  New  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  the  Bev.  Dr.  James  Sichardson^ 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Mathew  Bichey,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Anson 
Green.  An  influence  in  this  connection^  which  must 
not  be  overlooked,  was  the  foundation  in  1829  of  the 
Christian  Guardian — a  paper  which  has  ever  since 
been  an  important  element  in  Methodist  progress. 
The  Upper  Canada  Academy  was  established  as  a 
Methodist  College  at  Cobourg  eight  years  later.  In 
numbers  during  this  period  Methodism  in  its  vari- 
ous branches  made  steady  progress,  and  in  1830 
had  61,000  adherents  in  the  Upper  Province — ac- 
cording to  a  return  made  in  that  year  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  Methodist  history 
dates  from  the  Yorkshire  emigrants  who  came  out 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1770-5.  Its  progress  surrounds 
the  name  and  life  of  the  Bev.  William  Black — ^the 
central  figure  in  the  history  of  the  denomination 
upon  the  British  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  For  half 
a  century  after  the  preaching  of  his  first  sermon  in 
Halifax  in  1782,  he  laboured  without  ceasing 
amongst  the  settlements  and  wildernesses  of  the  At- 
lantic Provinces.    He  preached  incessantly,  organ* 
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iged  congregations,  brought  out  ministers  from  Eng* 
land  and  collected  funds  there  and  in  the  United 
States.  As  immigrants  came  into  the  country  and 
the  Church  grew  in  numbers  it  was  retained  in  close 
connection  with  the  Churches  in  England,  both  in 
unity  of  government  and  by  constant  British  contri- 
butions to  its  work.  By  1834  there  were  38  mission- 
aries and  19,000  adherents  of  Methodism  in  Noya 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Other  religious  elements  in  the  population  of  the 
British  Provinces  up  to  1841  were  not  very  im- 
portant as  regards  numbers.  Congregationalism 
found  a  pioneer  place  in  Nova  Scotia  under  the  ex- 
traordinary ministrations  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Alleine 
and  was  established  in  some  measure  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Lower  Canada.  Here  and  there  in 
other  parts  of  British  America  little  gatherings  of 
the  same  belief  might  be  found.  The  Baptists  were 
more  successful  and,  as  far  back  as  1760,  the  practice 
of  immersion  is  recorded  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
1800  the  first  Association  of  churches  was  formed. 
In  1794  work  was  begun  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
within  forty  yearjB  there  were  19,000  adherents  of 
the  principle  in  that  Provinca  In  Nova  Scotia  the 
body  became  very  influential  imder  the  preaching 
of  men  like  the  two  Mannings,  the  two  Hardings 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Tupper.  It  was  frequent- 
ly, in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  century,  a  force  in 
local  politics  and  a  vital  influence  in  educational 
matters — although  only  a  few  thousand  in  numbers. 
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Iforavianism  fotmd  a  place  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1792,  and  its  settlement  at  Moraviantown,  \inth  the 
good  work  done  by  its  sturdy  missionaries  amongst 
the  Indians,  marks  the  pages  of  early  Canadian 
history.  The  first  Lutheran  Church  in  Nova  Scotia 
dates  from  1761,  and  in  Upper  Canada  from  1779. 
The  doctrines  of  this  denomination  spread  widely 
amongst  the  German  settlers  of  all  the  Proyincea 
and  by  1841  a  number  of  its  churches  were  in  ex- 
istence. They  maintained  a  close  alliance  with  the 
'American  Church.  So  did  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion which  established  itself,  in  1836,  amongst  the 
(Germans  of  Waterloo  County  and  in  a  few  years 
had  obtained  a  lai^  nuniber  of .  adherents.  The 
Mennonites  and  Tunkers  also  received,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  immigration,  a  large  measure  of 
support  amongst  the  German  settlers  in  Upper 
Canada.  The  Unitarian  movement  commenced  to 
influence  Canadian  religious  sentiment  in  1836, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  congregation 
in  Montreal.  The  effort  was  not  successful  for  some 
years,  but  ultimately  many  scattered  churches  of 
this  faith  were  to  be  found  in  the  different  Provinces. 
The  Quakers  date  in  British  America  from  the 
year  1800,  when  Lieut-Governor  Simcoe  gave  to 
some  forty  families  from  the  States  a  large  grant  of 
land  in  the  County  of  York.  In  time  other  settle- 
ments were  formed  in  Upper  Canada  and  a  Yearly 
Meeting  of  these  most  industrious,  frugal  and  honest 
people  came  to  be  held  for  purpoaes  of  regulation 
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and  goveminenty  althougb,  like  many  other  minor 
sects,  they  retained  a  close  imion  with  the  United 
States  section  of  their  Church.  The  negroes  in 
Upper  Canada  had  meanwhile  organised  amongst 
themselves  a  British  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  as 
the  outcome  of  an  American  missionary  effort  com- 
menced in  1834.  Their  Canadian  Annual  Con- 
ference was  established  four  years  later.  The 
3e\7s  early  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Mont- 
real, and  Hebrew  names  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  fighting  militia  during  both  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  events  of  1837.  The  first 
regularly  ordained  Jewish  minister  was  the  Bev. 
Kaphael  Cohen,  who  came  from  London  in  1778. 
Synagogues  were  built  from  time  to  time,  and  grad- 
ually the  influence  and  standing  of  this  racial  re- 
ligion rose  to  a  high  level  in  the  chief  city  of  Lower 
Canada,  l^ot  till  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  century,  however,  did  a  Hebrew  Synagogue 
find  its  place  in  Upper  Canada. 

Such  was  the  religious  position  of  British  America 
in  these  years.  The  dominant  denomination  every- 
where, except  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the  Church  of 
England,  and  its  semi-establishment  had  made  it  a 
secular  power  in  each  Province  as  well  as  the  central 
figure  of  political  controversy.  With  it,  at  times, 
stood  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists;  against  it  and  in  favour 
of  absolute  religious  equality  was  an  important  sec- 
tion of  the  Methodists^  and,  finally,  the  great  mass 
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<kC  that  dmrck  together  with  the  Baptists  and  a 
large  section  of  the  Presbyterians.  These  somewhat 
fftianging  religio-political  combinations  vitally  af- 
fected public  incidents,  and  without  the  key  which 
this  fact  affords  much  of  Canadian  history  ia  an 
enigma  to  the  outside  stadent.  Upon  the  social 
system  of  the  community  these  Church  diTisiong  also 
had  a  direct  formative  effect  The  years  up  to  1841 
constituted  for  them  all  a  period  in  which,  despite 
apparently  straggling  and  opposing  influences,  they 
tffiided,  thongh  slowly  and  almost  impeieeptibly,  ia 
the  direction  of  denominational  union.  As  with 
constitutional  questions,  so  in  this  respect,  foaion 
"was  emerging  by  degrees  from  confusion,  and  uni^ 
out  of  apparent  diaintcyration. 
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CHAPTER   Vin. 

EABLT   TltAKSPOBTATXO^^    TBADS   Aim   GENERAL 

PSOOBE88. 

ThU  greatest  problem  presenting  itself  to  Canadian 
pioneers — ^after  thd  initial  difficulties  of  obtaining 
food  and  shelter — ^was  that  of  transportation.  Until 
the  forests  were  pierced  with  roads  and  the  rivers 
bridged,  or  made  passable  for  boats  of  heavier  ton- 
nage than  a  bark  canoe,  travel  was  obviously  very 
difficult,  trade  practically  impossible  and  social  in- 
tercourse rare.  Hence  Simcoe's  establishment  of 
high-roads  and  the  early  appearance  of  stage-coaches 
upon  the  few  routes  which  could  then  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  ^ot  imtil  1817  were  Kingston  and 
York  connected  in  that  way  and  in  the  following 
year  by  a  steamboat  on  Lake  Ontario.  !N'ot  until 
1826  was  a  stage  established  between  York  and 
Niagara,  and  only  in  the  same  year  was  a  steamer 
first  placed  on  the  Lakes  of  St  Francis  and  St.  Louis 
in  the  St  Lawrence  Eiver.  Meantime  tlie  mail  was 
carried  to  the  various  villages  in  the  wilderness  by 
Indians,  by  white  pedestrians  armed  with  an  axe  to 
facilitate  progress,  or  by  a  postman  upon  horseback. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  century  the  mail  only  came 
every  three  or  four  months  to  places  away  from  the 
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itage  roads,  and  aa  late  aa  1807  mails  were  carrieiil 

tj  pedestrians  from  Montreal  to  York,  Niagara  and 

^.AmlierBtburg.    Not  until  1843  was  a  dailj  stage  line 

irfor  tlua  purpose,  and  for  the  convenience  of  pa*- 

^i»«iiger8,  actnally  eatablished  through  Upper  Canada. 

T-B-he  progreea,  however,  had  been  steady,  if  slow, 

fK3id  by  1840  there  were  40S  Post  Ofaces  and  5,736 

K^zailes  of  post-roads  la  the  Province.     The  proceas 

i*.:K]d  progress  of  road-making  was  very  similar  in 

^31  the  Frovincea,  except  that  Lower  Canada,  being 

*c»  mnch  older  and  more  settled,  was  somewhat  better 

c^Xiiipped  in  the  banning  of  this  period.      Bridle 

P'Ckads  were  first  made  so  that  settlers  on  horseback 

coiild  meet  for  irorship,  visit  their  neighbours,  and 

t-'fcfteud  to  events  so  all-important  in  pioneer  commoni- 

txea  Ag  births,  marriages  and  deatha.     Over  them, 

iXso,  pack-horses  carried  grain  and  other  movables. 

^hen  came  winter,  when  snow  and  ice  made  these 

narrow,  swampy  roads  comparatively  easy  and  when 

iae*e  tracks  in  the  wilderness  became  smooth  patha 

{or  the  rapid-moving  slei^     Ghndually,  log  roada 

vere  built  over  marshy  ground  and  made  wide 

enong^  for  wheeled  vehicles,  m  well  as  for  horses 

■nd  sleighs.    To  these  "  corduroy  "  roada  succeeded 

ti»  graded  road,  in  places  where  fences  and  farms 

te^  to  mark  the  clearings  and  the  settlers  could 

find  time  to  do  a  little  draining,  bridging  and  grad- 

ing.    Finally,  came  the  gravel  roads  which  marked 

&  highest  tide  of  progress  in  this  direction  up  to 

IMt 
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The  next  point  of  vital  importance  was  that  oi 
water  conmiiinication.  Though  poBsessed  of  ih< 
greatest  Bjetem  of  lakes  and  riyers  in  the  world  tfai 
scattered  population,  which  seemed  spread  like  pyg 
mies  over  the  soil  of  British  America,  had  to  en 
counter  the  accompanying  difficulties  of  whirlinj 
rapids  and  yast  waterfalls.  Thej  found  that  yalu 
able  as  was  the  St.  Lawrence,  stretching  with  iti 
lake  extensions  two  thousand  miles  into  the  continen 
and  with  its  branches  of  the  Richelieu  and  Ottawi 
watering  their  two  chief  Provinces,  much  woulc 
have  to  be  done  to  assist  nature  before  these  mar 
vellous  facilities  for  traffic  and  travel  could  be  ef 
fectively  used.  The  stages  of  progress  in  this  direo 
tion  included  the  bark  canoe  used  by  the  Indian,  thi 
voyageur,  the  hunter  and  trapper,  and  the  pionea 
traveller.  Then  came  the  French-Canadian  craf 
called  the  bateau,  of  some  forty  feet  in  length  anc 
capable  of  carrying  considerable  quantities  of  foo( 
or  merchandise  and  of  being  towed  by  ropes  am 
windlasses,  or  men  and  oxen,  through  shallow  rapid 
or  over  necessary  portages.  It  could  also  bi 
fitted  up«  in  some  meaffure,  for  passengers  and  oo!il< 
be  sailed  or  rowed  as  desired.  The  Durham  boat 
were  introduced  after  1812  by  Americana  and  earn 
to  be  largely  used  on  the  great  lakes.  They  wer 
flat-bottomed  barges  with  greater  tonnage  and  capai 
ity  than  the  haieaux.  Beginning  with  1793  a  fen 
Canadian  vesseb  had  appeared  on  the  lakea  at  u 
tervalsy  but  not  until  IS  17  did  the  first  ateamc 
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•mvm  ■■Vn  its  initial  trip  from  Preecott  to  York — si- 
-tb.-cwgh  the  Hon.  John  Molson  had  slreadj,  in  1S09, 
1^-majnched  the  Accommodation  a8  the  pioneer  Bteam- 
'bo^B.t  on  the  lover  St.  Lawrence. 

rXo  make  these   improTements   in   transportation 
>lic&ble,  however,  to  trade  and  other   Canadian 
>.^tions,  it  was  absolntcly  neceseary  to  conatmct 
lals  connecting  in  a  navigable  sense  the  various 
S^'^^t  waterways  possessed  by  the  Provinces.    Early 
efforts  had  been  made  to  build  locks  and  aid  the  navi- 
£a.t;ion  of  the  bateaux  and  Durham  boats,  and  by  1823 
some  seven  hundred  of  the  former  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred, of  the  latter  were  carrying  goods,  or  produce* 
ao'w^  the  St.  Lawrence.    Seven  years  before  that  date 
ike  Xachine  Canal  had  been  opened  and  the  Rapida 
of  the  St.  Lonis,  just  above  Montreal,  overcome  at 
*■   cost  to  the  British  Government  of  $50,000  and 
to   Lower  Canada  of  $438,000.     By  means  of  the 
Aideau  Canal,  which  made  the  Ottawa  Hiver  avail- 
Able  for  large  boats,  and  thus  connected  Kingston 
'With  Montreal,    a   river   resembling  the  Khine   in 
length  and  the  Danube  in  magnitude  became  avail- 
able for  the  peaceful   steamers   of  inter-provincial 
i'^de  and  travel.     Opened  in  1832,  the  canal  was 
•'iginally  intended  for  military  purposes,  and  with 
***ia  in  view  coat  the  Imperial  Government  $3,900,- 
OOO.       Other  projects  were  discussed  during  this 
fKtiod,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  the  Kichelieu  Canals, 
Vie  Cornwall    Canal    and   the   Beauhamois    Canal 
fumed  the  subject  of  frequent  debate  in  the  Legis- 
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latures  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Money  was 
voted  by  the  Assemblies  and  sometimes  Tetoed  by 
the  Council,  or  the  Crown,  while  enterprises  were 
commenced  and  then  temporarily  abandoned.  The 
trail  of  the  political  serpent  was  over  everything 
and  material  interests,  as  well  as  education  and  other 
vital  matters,  were  neglected  in  order  to  fight  over 
sectional  and  sectarian  and  racial  issues.  One  man 
in  Upper  Canada,  however,  did  what  was  possible 
to  retrieve  the  situation,  and  mistaken  though  its 
management  was  and  costly  as  its  construction  be* 
came,  the  Welland  Canal  which  connects  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  in  place  of  the  furious  rapids  and  falls 
of  tho  Niagara,  owes  its  existence  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  initiatory  labours  of  the  Hon.  William  Hamilton 
Mcrritt.  He  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness,  though 
not  a  good  public  speaker,  and  has  been  described 
as  having  a  heart  and  feelings  which  were  ardently 
British  and  a  manner  and  style  of  thought  eminently 
American.  He  forced  his  project  through,  so  far 
as  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Welland  Biver 
for  small  vessels  was  concerned,  by  1829.  But, 
though  ho  had  accomplished  a  work  beside  which 
tho  famous  Bridgewater  Canal  in  England  or  the 
efforts  of  IV  Witt  Clinton  in  Xew  York  State  re- 
•oiuhlcsi  a  rill  of  water  in  comparison  with  a  rush* 
in^  riv«r«  nuioh  ivmained  before  lai^  steamers  could 
pass  fnun  lakt^  to  lake — aldiough  by  the  year  18S6 
noM"  than  #:).00i\00i^  had  been  spent  upon  tiie  work 
in  Uttjxivvx^naits  and  additions^     Por  many  years 
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this  heaTy  caqieuditiira  oDntinued — even  after  ths 
Govenunent  had  aaBumad  oontrol  in  1843.  Inolnd- 
isg  mMt  of  tha  sum  mentioneii  otot  eight  millions 
Itsd  been  spent  upon  general  canal  improTementa 
hy  1833. 

With  the  grovth  of  transportation  f  acilitieB  thwe 
cama  acnne  derelopment  in  trado.  But  it  was  a 
trade  largely  betveen  adjoining  communities  and 
oonaisted  mainly  in  the  barter  of  agricultural  prod- 
iioe  for  supplies  of  merchandise  and  oocasional 
Inxuriea  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Traffic  be- 
tween the  Provinces  was  very  slight.  The  Hon. 
James  Stuart — afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Lower 
Canada  and  a  baronet — stated  in  1824,  In  connec- 
tion with  a  projected  union  of  the  Provinoes,  that 
**  there  is  absolutely  no  intercourse  whatever  between 
the  Canadas  and  New  Brunswick,  An  ironiBned 
wildemeia  separates  the  inhabited  parta  of  both  and 
they  have  no  interohangsable  commodities  admitting 
of  trade  hj  ma.  Nova  Scotia  is  remote,  is  only  so* 
oeauble  from  the  Canadas  by  land  throng  New 
Brunswick,  and  keeps  up  a  small  trade  wiUi  Lower 
Canada  by  means  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  in 
productions  from  the  West  Indies.  Between  Lower 
Canada  and  Prince  Edward  Island  tbere  is  hardly 
■ny  communication  whatever."  Little  trade  was 
done  with  the  United  States  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  century,  as  all  the  Provinces  were 
midsr  the  preferential  British  trading  r^ulationa 
and  their  doon  were,  as  far  ss  possible,  barred  and 
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bolted  against  foreign  commerce.  In  1827  the  im- 
ports of  the  British  Provinces  from  the  Republio 
did  not  amount  to  three  million  dollars,  while  their 
exports  to  that  country  were  only  one-seventh  of 
that  amoimt. 

But  this  policy  had  a  very  natural  effect  upon 
the  creation  and  development  of  Canadian  shipping* 
As  the  consimiption  of  imported  products  grew  in 
volume  and  the  external  trade  of  the  Provinces  was 
at  the  same  time  confined  to  vessels  flying  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  vast  forest 
areas  of  the  coimtry  would  be  utilised  for  building 
ships  as  well  as  for  supplying  Great  Britain  with 
timber.  From  a  very  early  period  indeed,  the  City 
of  Quebec  had  been  the  scene  of  shipbuilding,  and 
the  first  year  of  the  century  saw  21  ships  of  8,700 
tons  built  at  Quebec  and  leaving  that  port  During 
the  next  twenty-three  years  the  average  of  Canadian- 
built  ships  was  somewhat  greater,  and  in  1824^26 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  impetus  given 
to  the  industry,  judging  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
rose  from  38  to  84  and  the  tonnage  from  10,498  to 
19,172.  Then  the  average  nimiber  fell  once  more 
until,  in  1840,  the  tonnage  became  26,500  and  the 
nimiber  of  ships  64.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  there  had  been  a  gradual  growth  of  ship- 
ping interests  from  the  time  in  1761  when  the  Pom- 
pey,  a  shallop  of  25  tons,  had  been  built  in  Yar- 
mouth County,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1798,  Pictou  be- 
gan a  long  career  in  this  respect  by  launching  a 
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of  600  tons,  and  from  the  excellent  quality 
of  local  woods  and  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  a  large  business  was  created,  imtil, 
in  1825,  general  financial  depression  caused  a  seri- 
ous  collapse.  Up  till  1841  these  Maritime  Prov- 
ince vessels  were  largely  built  for  sale  in  Ghreat 
Britain  and  were  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality. 
But  after  that  date  there  ensued  a  period  of  great 
prosperity — ^the  palmy  days  of  the  industry.  Ship- 
building also  became  a  considerable  interest  in  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  conditions  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  sister  Province  and  where,  in  1841, 
new  ships  were  built  with  a  tonnage  of  33,991  and 
numbering  eighty-five. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
the  Royal  William,  had  been  built  at  Quebec  In 
August,  1833,  after  trading  for  a  couple  of  years 
between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  it  had  crossed  the  ocean 
from  Pictou  to  London  in  twenty-five  days.  A  tab- 
let in  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa  now 
commemorates  this  pioneer  forerunner  of  a  mighty 
host  of  steamships — ^the  beginning  of  the  greatest 
revolution  in  the  world's  carrying  trade.  Other 
vessels  soon  followed,  and  in  1839  a  Nova  Scotian 
went  to  Liverpool  and  foxmded  the  famous  Cunard 
Xiine  of  steamers  which  commenced  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  call  at  Halifax.  But  New  York  soon 
captured  the  Line  and  has  ever  since  retained  it 
By  this  time  there  were  a  number  of  steamers  on 
Lake  Ontario,  though  the  canals  were  still  too  small 
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to  permit  of  much  steam  traffic  with  Lower  Canada* 
In  1836  the  Beaver  was  launched  on  the  Thames  bj 
King  William  IV.  and  sent  out  to  the  Paoifia  Coaat 
of  British  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Hudson's 
Baj  Company.  A  year  later  it  was  carrying  furs 
from  Alaska  and  continued  in  active  work  for  over 
fifty  years — ^the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  precursor  of  many  greater  ships.  The 
first  steamer  built  in  New  Brunswick  was  launched 
in  1816,  and  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  several 
were  running  between  St  John  and  Boston  and 
other  ports.  In  1836  the  total  shipping  of  Nova 
Scotia,  inwards  and  outwards,  was  700,000  tons ;  of 
New  Bnmswick  684,000  tons;  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  41,000  tons ;  of  Lower  Canada  690,000  tons. 
In  addition  to  this  large  external  shipping  interest, 
and  the  ships  built  locally  at  the  chief  ports,  there 
was  an  industry  most  important  to  any  community 
which  borders  on  the  oceans,  or  which  has  within 
its  bounds  such  inland  seas  as  British  America 
boasts — that  of  fishing.  Through  the  bays  and 
fiords  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  skilful  workmen, 
here  and  there,  built  such  crafts  as  might  suit  the 
somewhat  stormy  waters  of  the  Gulf  or  the  Bay  of 
Pundy,  and  supplied  them  to  the  sturdy  fishermen 
who  swarmed  out  in  pursuit  of  their  avocation  much 
as  their  Norse  anoestors  had  done  from  the  ooasta 
of  Europe  upon  wider  and  wilder  missions.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  an  industry  which 
has  produced  and  maintained  a  large  seafaring  class 
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npon  the  coasts  of  British  America — not  diaaimilur 
to  that  of  NewfoTtndland — and  which  in  a  later 
period  was  to  be  duplicated  upon  tho  ahotea  oC  the 
Paoifia 

During  these  yean  the  timber  trade  was  a  veri- 
table handmaid  of  oolonisatim,  the  source  of  wealth 
to  shipping  interests,  and  at  occupation  to  an  im- 
tnenae  anmber  of  eaw-milla  and  many  thousands  of 
men.  Colonial  sbipa  and  timber  had  a  heavy  fiscal 
preference  in  the  British  market  over  their  chief 
rival — ^tbe  timber  of  the  Baltio — and  became  at 
times  the  subjects  of  plunging  speculation  and  of 
■erioQS  loss  as  well  as  of  large  profit.  But  upon 
the  whole  the  trade  did  great  service  to  the  infant 
Ckdonies  and  the  seas  were  white  for  many  yean 
with  the  sails  of  vessels  from  Quebec,  Halifax  and 
St  John  carrying  square  timber,  boards,  deals,  staves, 
shingles,  oars  and  various  other  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  orowded  wharves  of  the  Mother  Conn- 
try.  The  resonrcea  of  British  America  in  this  respect 
mre  then  almost  incalculable.  From  the  Atlantic 
coasts  there  stretched  inland,  and  north  of  the  great 
lakes,  two  thousand  miles  of  forest,  lake  and  wildet- 
tuns.  Out  of  this  during  the  present  century  at  least 
50,000,000  acres  of  forest  area  have  been  cleared  for 
purposes  of  agricnlture  or  else  denuded  of  trees  by 
the  ravages  of  fire.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  thac 
these  immense  forests  of  pine,  oak  and  tamarack 
■faoold  in  time  attract  attention,  investment  and 
labour.    To  the  earlier  established  Prench-Canadian 


[ 
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thej  do  not  seem  to  have  afforded  much  interest  in 
a  baaineM  way,  but,  oommeneing  with  the  influx 
of  English-apeaking  Colonists  in  1783,  they  soota  be- 
gan to  appear  more  than  a  haunt  for  wild  ■niwialg^ 
a  home  for  the  fur  trade  or  an  obstacle  to  settlement. 
Philemon  Wright,  early  in  the  new  century,  ob- 
tained a  large  tract  of  timber  on  the  Ottawa  Biver, 
north  of  the  Chaudidre  Falls,  and  in  1806  sent 
down  that  historic  stream  its  first  raft  of  logs. 
Though  the  importHnce  of  the  trade  was  not  officially 
recognised  until  1823,  when  Lord  Dalhousie's  Ad* 
ministration  imposed  an  export  tax  upon  timber, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  forests  of  this  great  region 
wore  ringing  with  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  while 
many  saw-mills  were  in  operation  along  the  Ottawa 
or  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  lumbemuui  had  be- 
come an  important,  though  somewhat  roving  and  er- 
rstio,  factor  in  Canadian  development 

T\v>  external  trade  of  British  America  was,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  century,  chiefly  with  the 
]M other  Country,  and  seems  to  hare  been  a  fairly 
pn^fitable  one.  In  ISOS  the  Canadas  imported 
fT\>m  GnMl  Rritain.  rid  Quebec^  fire  million  dollars' 
wx^rth  of  manufactured  goods  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
^oUsnt  fvr  head  ot  tlie  population*  and  from  the 
We»l  Indiy^  in  Kritish  shiiwk  some  $650,000  worth 
\Nf  iNtw^KHs.  The  imiv>R»  fxv^n  the  United  Stales 
>0m!^  kVKfows!  ^^f  serv^&asdw*  tea.  provisiona,  to- 
W\\\  \>at$^  T^7»e  7*.as^  a:>j  toc  aad  pearl  ashes^ 
1^  iW  x^fchw  OS  aKx;;  a  :a:rioB  a»d  a  half  doUais^ 
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There  were  six  miUion  dollars'  worth  of  exports 
to  Oreat  Britain,  composed  mainly  of  furs,  wheat 
and  flonr,  timber,  stavee,  masta,  new  ships,  fish  and 
pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  last  item  was  an  important 
industry  during  many  years  of  this  period.*  As 
the  years  passed  on  these  figures  grew  somewhat  in 
volume  but  not  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.  The  following  table  of 
imports  and  exports  in  1827  and  in  1836  illustrates 
the  general  progress  and  position  of  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  and  is  collated  from  Montgomery 
Ifartin'a  semi-official  work  upon  the  British  Colonies 
(London,  1843) : 


The  growth  of  the  imports  from  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, as  compared  with  the  almost  stationary  and  very 
■mall  proportions  of  the  export  trade,  is  interesting; 
and,  while  serving  to  prove  the  value  of  Colonies 
lo  a  metropolitan  people,  indicates  also  the  absence 
of  industries  and  money  amongst  the  settlers  in  the 
"sv  Und.  Had  the  latter  possessed  means  the  im- 
'■KgUy  rear**  Progrtu  of  BritiA  North  America,  Toronto, 
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ports  would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Mean* 
while^  the  United  States  was  but  slowly  improYing 
its  position  in  British  American  trade — although, 
despite  di£Ferential  tariffs  and  stringent  xiavigation 
laws,  its  imports  from  the  Frovincea  in  1837  were 
$446,000  in  value,  while  its  exports  to  them 
amounted  to  $3,700,000.  The  figures  did  not  vary 
much  in  the  next  decade,  and  even  as  they  were, 
some  part  of  the  exports  seem  to  have  been  American 
timber  products  intended  for  the  British  market 
The  general  imports  and  exports  of  British  America 
during  this  period  were  not  very  varied.  Some  de- 
tails of  the  former  constitute  interesting  reading 
for  the  Prohibition  advocates  of  this  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. At  the  Port  of  Quebec,  in  1824,  for  instance, 
vessels  from  Great  Britain  brought  over  a  hundred 
thousand  gallons  of  different  kinds  of  wine,  seventy 
thousand  gallons  of  rum  and  eighty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  brandy.  From  Teneriffe  came  twenty-three 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  and  from  the  West  Indies 
and  other  Colonies  a  million  gallons  of  rum.  Over 
five  million  pounds  of  muscovado  sugar  were  also 
imported  and  hardly  one  million  of  refined  sugar* 
From  the  United  States  came  some  rice  and  tobacco. 
Curiously  enough  the  records  show  the  import  of 
only  48  gallons  of  whisky  from  Great  Britain  in 
that  year.  Amongst  the  exports  timber  from  Lower 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick  constituted  the  moat 
considerable  item,  while  ships  made  an  excellent 
showing.    Between  1814  and  1837,  inclusive,  6,618 
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vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  838,940^  were  built  in 
British  American  ports — more  than  four  tim^s  the 
number  built  in  all  the  other  British  Colonies  put 
together.  The  export  of  wheat  and  flour  was  very 
small,  amounting  to  twenty«flve  quarters  in  1815 
and  to  only  a  hundred  thousand  quarters  in  1888. 
At  times  wheat  was  actually  imported  from  the 
Mother  Country.  Fish,  though  not  in  very  large 
quantities^  were  shipped  from  the  Maritime  Prov* 
inoes.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  the  large 
catches  along  the  coasts  were  chiefly  consimied  in 
the  homes  of  the  settlers.  There  were  some  evidences 
of  growth  in  the  interchange  of  trade  during  this 
period  between  the  different  Provinces,  but  it  waa 
slight — the  principal  intercolonial  trade  being  with 
the  West  Indies.  This  did  not  vary  greatly,  and 
amoxmted  in  1836  to  a  total  import  and  export  of 
three  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

In  manufacturing  and  industrial  progress  the 
record  of  the  Provinces  between  1800  and  1840  was 
interesting  in  its  nature  but  slight  in  comparative 
result.  From  the  illimitable  iron  resources  of  the 
country  early  efforts  had  been  made  to  extract  sup* 
plies  of  that  central  factor  in  all  industrial  prog* 
rees.  Actuated  chiefly  by  military  reasons  Ae 
French  Oovemment,  as  far  back  as  1737,  started  the 
St  Maurice  Forges,  and  here  during  the  succeeding 
century,  and  partly  under  British  Executive  con- 
trol,  the  industry  was  carried  on  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success  in  a  region  of  which  the  City  of 
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Three  Bivers  afterwards  became  the  centre  and  from 
which  a  recent  authority  states*  that  bog  iron  ore 
can  still  be  produced  of  a  nature  rivalling  the  beat 
ever  produced  in  Sweden.  Other  iron  works  were 
started  from  time  to  time  at  Marmora,  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  in  the  Maritime  ProvinceSi  but  lack 
of  capital  and  shipping  facilities,  coupled  with  an 
external  competition  which  was  unchecked  in  those 
days  by  tariff  arrangements,  soon  forced  them  to 
succumb.  In  no  case,  however,  was  there  any  lack 
of  the  raw  material,  and  during  all  these  tentative 
efforts  at  development  there  lay  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  splendid  deposits,  not  only  of  iron  ore 
but  of  mineral  fuel  and  flux,  while  in  the  Canadas 
there  was  an  inexhaustible  growth  of  wood  suited 
for  purposes  of  charcoal  fuel,  as  well  as  abundance 
of  the  necessary  fluxes.  The  textile  trades  received 
an  early  and  successful  start  in  the  Provinces  owing 
to  the  encouragement  given  by  French  Qovemors 
and  officials  to  domestic  manufactures  of  all  kinds  of 
clothing.  As  far  back  as  1671  the  Intendant  Talon 
informed  the  Gk)vemment  at  Paris  that  he  could,  if 
necessary,  clothe  himself  from  head  to  foot  with 
Canadian-made  garments.  The  flax  and  wool  spin- 
ning wheels  and  the  clumsy  loom  soon  became  es- 
sential adjuncts  to  the  house  of  the  habitant,  and 
the  women  of  Lower  Canada  were  able  to  make 

*  Mr.  George  E.  Drummond,  President  of  the  General  MiB-> 
bug  Association  of  Quebec  Province,  in  Canada :  AnEme^ekh 
padia^  voL  6,  p.  606. 
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ererything  from  clothes  and  towels  to  carpets  and 
bedding.  To  the  incoming  Loyalists  and  colonists 
of  a  later  period  homespun  clothing  was  equally 
essential,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  in 
every  lonely  settlement  or  isolated  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  British  America,  women  might  be  seen  weav- 
ing the  woollen  garments  which  their  families  were 
80  glad  to  have. 

As  years  passed  on,  however,  and  the  settlements 
grew  in  numbers  and  importance,  a  woollen  industry 
was  established  in  the  more  modem  sense  of  that 
word.  The  saw-mills  required  at  first  for  cutting 
up  the  timber  needed  for  pioneer  houses  and  furni- 
ture, and  afterwards  for  the  export  trade,  and  the 
grist  mills  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the 
Canadas  for  dealing  with  the  farmers'  grain,  were 
added  to  by  carding  and  fulling  mills  of  American 
design  and  manufacture.     Upper  Canada,  in  1827,  / 

had  91  of  the  former  and  79  of  the  latter  and  Lower 
Canada  in  1842  had  186  carding  mills  and  144  full- 
ing mills.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  hand- 
loom  and  spinning-wheel  remained  the  favourite  for 
some  time  after  these  dates,  as  they  also  did  amongst 
the  habitants  of  Lower  Canada.  The  manufacture 
of  woollen  goods  on  power-looms  was  commenced, 
in  1837,  at  Chambly  in  the  latter  Province  and  at 
about  the  same  time  at  Georgetown,  Upper  Canada. 
The  principal  progress  in  this  direction  was  made 
some  twenty  years  later,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
flux of  Scotch  immigrants  of  the  weaving  class,  and 
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partlj  becatiBe  of  increased  resoureeB  in  capital.  A 
curious  but  unsuccessful  experiment  was  made  in 
182S  on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine  to  utilise  the 
yast  number  of  wasted  buffalo  skins  lying  upon  the 
prairies,  by  turning  the  wool  into  doth.  After  the 
expenditure  of  some  twelve  thousand  doUars,  during 
three  years,  the  venture  was  given  up.  linen  and 
hemp  manufacturing  was  coterminous  in  the  Prov* 
inces  with  the  pioneer  domestic  woollen  industry. 
Linen  cloth-making  is  recorded  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1688,  and  in  1784  some  ninety  thousand  pounds 
of  flax  were  grown  for  the  making  of  cordage.  The 
latter,  however,  was  never  a  successful  industry  de- 
spite bounties  and  prizes  given  during  both  thd 
French  and  earlier  British  periods  of  rule.  The 
linen  and  cotton  industries,  as  well  as  that  of  silk 
manufacture,  were  developments  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  paper  mill 
in  Lower  Canada  was  started  in  1808,  and 
some  sixteen  years  later  another  was  establiahed 
in  Ifova  Scotia,  and  in  1820  one  was  founded  at 
Ancaster  in  Upper  Canada.  During  the  next  fifty 
years,  however,  the  growth  of  this  industry  was 
very  slow  and  gave  little  indication  of  its  present 
proportions.  Boot  and  shoe  making  originated  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1838,  but  during  this  period  the 
progress  was  slight — the  factories  being  small,  the 
machinery  poor  and  the  output  insignificant.  But 
the  b^nnings  had  been  made  in  nearly  all  these 
industries,  and  much  has  been  due,  then  and  since^ 
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to  the  clever  workmanship,  the  natural  patience  and 
innate  deftness  of  the  French-Canadian.  To  him 
the  textile  interests  and  leather  trades  of  British 
America  are  more  greatly  indebted  than  is  generally 
understood. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  manufactures 
of  the  Provinces  were  therefore  just  emerging  from 
the  cradle  of  tentative  endeavour.  Political  troubles 
had  somewhat  hampered  their  growth  by  checking 
the  influx  of  capital  and  the  creation  of  confidence 
in  new  enterprises.  Yet  there  were  some  industries 
of  importance  in  the  country,  aside  from  the  ship- 
building interests  and  the  8,500  saw-mills  and  grist 
mills  which  existed  in  British  America  in  1833  and 
which  have  been  already  referred  to  in  a  general 
way.  Distilleries,  tanneries,  foundries,  soap  and 
candle  works,  slate  works,  starch  factories,  cooper- 
ages, brick-yards,  nail  factories,  spade  and  shovel 
WiM-ks,  breweries,  match  factories,  cigar  and  vinegar 
factories  and  machine-making  establishments,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  varied  branches  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry,  existed  in  the  various  Provinces,  But  these 
were  chiefly  small  concerns  of  a  local  character, 
dependent  upon  their  immediate  vicinity  for  sup- 
plies of  raw  material  and  unable  to  attain  more 
than  a  local  distribution  and  sale  owing  to  poor 
roads  and  the  general  cost  of  transportation. 

The  occupation  of  the  masses  was  still  agriculture. 
The  knowledge  of  its  principles  was  improving, 
while  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  those  in  ths 
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slowly  settling  counties  was,  in  1841,  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  pioneers  who  had  in  so  many  cases 
left  the  bench  or  bar^  the  desk  or  the  drawing-room^ 
to  handle  a  primitive  plough  in  the  wilderness. 
Yoimg  men  were  not  yet  ashamed  of  the  soil  which 
their  fathers  had  tilled,  nor  were  they  yet  filled 
with  an  insensate  ambition  to  crowd  into  towns  and 
cities.  Political  agitation  might  check  industrial 
and  financial  development,  hamper  immigration  and 
chill  enterprise,  but  it  could  not  make  the  farmer 
forego  his  sowing  and  reaping  and  raising  of  stock, 
or  prevent  the  settler  from  spreading  around  him 
a  wider  area  of  fertility.  The  result  was  that  in 
Upper  Canada,  during  the  fourteen  years  following 
1826,  the  occupied  acres  had  increased  by  3,500,000; 
the  cultivated  acres  from  599,000  to  1,811,000 ;  the 
number  of  horses  from  23,000  to  75,000;  and  the 
oxen,  cows  and  cattle  generally  from  113,000  in 
number  to  264,000.  In  the  year  1833  there  were,  in 
all  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people  possessed  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand horses,  nearly  a  million  homed  cattle,  seven 
hundred  thousand  hogs  and  a  million  and  «  quarter 
sheep.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  also  the  record 
of  progress  was  good  in  this  respect;  while  in  Lower 
Canada,  owing  to  a  disinclination  to  adopt  new 
methods  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  hampering 
influence  of  the  Seigneurial  system  in  certain 
directions,  agricultural  matters  may  be  described  as 
practically  in  a  stationary  condition. 
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Ueantime,  the  eTolntion  of  the  Canadian  bank- 
ing flystem  had  conuneDced  in  1617  hj  the  foundation 
of  the  Bank  of  Kontreal — afterwards  the  largest 
banking  institation  in  either  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  The  Qaehec  Bank  was  founded  in  the  suc- 
ceeding jeaj.  Like  eveiythiiig  elae  in  Canada  the 
attempted  l^slation  before  that  date,  and  the  ctm- 
tinuons  efforts  afterwards  to  improve,  extend  or  limit 
the  finaueial  STstem  of  the  country,  show  a  distinct 
conflict  between  British  and  American  influences. 
At  first  the  latter  woo,  and  the  framework  of  most 
of  the  earlier  legislation  was  characterised  by  Am* 
crican  ideas  and  methods.  Montreal  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  century  was  the  centre  of  the  import- 
ing trade  for  the  interior  regions  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  first  bank  should  be 
Gtarted  there.  Small  shopkeepers  had  gradually 
established  themselves  in  the  larger  settlements  of 
the  country,  and,  as  the  forest  gave  way  to  the  farm 
and  the  village,  they  organised  a  kind  of  business  in 
-which  credit  was  a  leading  feature — ^the  pioneer 
giving  payment  in  produce  for  the  simple  articles 
of  comfort  or  clothing  which  could  be  obtained  from 
the  shop  and  the  merchant  shipping  the  produce  to 
Montreal  in  payment  of  his  account  with  the  im- 
porter. In  1823  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  was 
established  at  York  and  soon  had  a  number  of 
branches.  The  Bank  of  Now  Brunswick  was  started 
in  1820  and  the  Conunercial  Bank  of  the  Midland 
District  at  Kingston,  U.C.,  and  the  Bank  of  Nova 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  first  Loyalist  settlers  arrived  in  Upper 
Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces^  or  settled  in  the 
City  of  Quebec  and  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower 
Canada^  they  brought  with  them  certain  cherished 
principles  of  political  government  which  the  iron 
hand  of  oppression  and  strong  rebellion  had  driven 
deep  into  their  souls.  Battling  for  allegiance  to  their 
King  had  stamped  the  loyalty  of  an  older  time  into 
their  convictions.  Kobbery  of  their  homes  and  prop- 
erties;  even  after  the  pledge  given  by  American  au- 
thorities that  such  rights  in  the  different  States 
should  be  respected^  had  compelled  in  them  a  not  un- 
natural belief  that  democracy  meant  dishonesty. 
The  weakness  of  Eoyal  Oovemors^  when  unsupported 
by  the  vigorous  action  and  confidence  of  Ministers 
at  home  and  in  face  of  a  revolution  created  by  a 
minority  of  the  population,  had  convinced  them  be- 
yond doubt  that;  in  these  new  Colonies  they  were 
about  to  form,  the  Governor  should  have  power  and 
should  exercise  it  The  knowledge  that  democratic 
views  of  government  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had 
developed,  owing  to  distance  from  the  seat  of  au- 
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thority,  and  peculiar  local  conditions  of  thought  and 
characteristic,  into  either  passive  acquiescence  in 
separation  from  Great  Britain  or  into  active  ad- 
Tocacy  of  revolt,  had  inclined  them  to  look  upon  fu- 
ture suggestions  of  reform  and  change  in  the  new 
British  America  as  the  natural  precursors,  if  not 
signs  and  tokens,  of  disloyalty.  The  feeling  that 
these  same  democratic  principles  constituted  an  ag- 
gressive force  aiming  at  the  eventual  assimilation  of 
the  British  Colonies  into  the  American  Union  was 
the  outcome  of  such  convictions  and  was  vividly 
strengthened  by  events  like  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
agitations  of  the  Thirties. 

The  passing  years  have  proved  that  these  views 
were  not  correct  in  some  respects.  They  have  shown 
that  peculiar  circumstances,  impossible  even  of  con- 
jecture to  men  of  that  day,  could  transmute  de- 
mocracy into  the  truest  form  of  loyalty  and  make 
distance  in  space  an  element  favourable  to  closeness 
of  afPection  and  allegiance.  At  the  same  time  many 
occurrences  in  the  years  following  compelled  a  pro- 
longed struggle  in  all  these  Colonies  against  principles 
of  government  and  political  ideas  and  ideals  from  the 
other  side  of  the  line  which  would  have  prevented 
this  result  and  did  clearly  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  Loyalist  view — shared  in  by  Simcoe  and  Brock 
and  Dorchester  and  all  the  early  Gk>vemors  of  the 
Province — ^that  eontiguity  to  American  institutions 
made  it  necessary  to  resist  at  all  costs  the  advance  of 
%  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  democracy. 
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Hence  the  evolution  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  £ng^ 
lish-speaking  Provinoes  upon  the  platform  bo  clearly 
and  concisely  given  them  by  the  first  Gbvemor  of 
Upper  Canada :  '^  To  render  the  Provinces  as  Dfoarly 
as  may  be  a  perfect  image  and  transcript  of  the  Brit- 
ish Grovemment  and  constitution*''  *  That  they  did 
not  always  and  absolutely  live  up  to  this  principle 
as  a  single  great  aim  is  true,  and  that  in  time  accre- 
tions of  corruption  and  elements  of  oligarchy  became 
e  part  of  their  political  system  is  also  a  fact.  But 
upon  the  whole  they  laid  broad  and  deep  in  three 
Provinces  of  the  present  Dominion  the  foundation 
principles  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  belief  in  the 
practices  and  forms  of  the  British  constitution.  Be- 
f  orm  in  details  could  come  in  time^  as  it  did  in  the 
Mother-land  herself^  and  opposition  to  these  re- 
forms amid  old-time  conditions  does  not  detract 
seriously  from  the  great  primal  service  which  these 
early  leaders  did  to  British  America  in  preserving 
it,  vigorously  and  pertinaciously,  from  what  in  their 
days  and  to  their  minds  constituted  so  serious  a 
danger — the  spread  of  American  democracy  amongst 
new  settlers  who  either  came  from  the  States  with- 
out any  particular  Loyalist  convictions,  or  elao 
from  the  Old  Country  with  principles  which  in  many' 
cases  inclined  them  towards  American  radical  ideas* 
The  fact  that  these  immigrants  knew  nothing  prao— 
tically  of  the  causes  which  made  the  Tories  so  sincere^ 

*  Lieut. -QoTemor  Simcoe,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Of^onlaK 
SeoreUuy,  fi-om  Kingston,  U.C,  December  21st,  1794. 
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I7  strong  in  their  antagonism  to  political  innovation 
naturally  helped  the  growth  of  opposition  to  the  gov 
eming  element  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
Beform  or  Liberal  party.  And  any  one  who  looks 
back  at  this  early  period — ^free  from  the  trammels 
of  inherited  or  acquired  partisanship  which  have 
characterised  so  many  Canadian  writers  and  histo- 
rians— cannot  but  be  impressed  with  much  that  was 
admirable  in  the  conservatism  of  the  dominant  party 
and  with  much  also  that  was  creative  and  formative 
in  their  policy. 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  evident  that  the  evo* 
lution  of  the  opposite  party  was  natural  and  inevi-* 
table.  It  is,  theref  orCi  as  absurd  to  pour  out  vials  of 
Morath  from  modem  inkstands  upon  the  Tories  of  the 
early  years  of  the  century  for  not  seeing  proposed 
political  changes  in  the  light  of  the  year  1900  as  it 
would  be  to  declare  that  every  man  who  sought  to 
support  reform,  amongst  the  crude  ideas  or  stub- 
bom  convictions  of  a  pioneer  population,  was  a 
rebeL 

As  to  the  external  influence  which  had  so  much 
force  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  from  the 
days  of  Simcoe  to  Bond  Head,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Governors  primarily  represented  the 
Crown  and  owed  their  first  duty  to  the  source  of  their 
authority — the  Imperial  Gbvemment.  There  was 
no  responsible  Ministry  to  stand  between  them  and 
the  people  as  they  stood  between  the  Colony  and  the 
Crowui  and,  until  within  a  short  time  of  the  year 
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1837,  there  was  no  definite  demand  for  a  body  which 
should  in  this  respect  resemble  the  Home  Gk>vem- 
ment.  When  the  demand  did  come,  and  after  all 
the  expressed  approval  of  Lord  Durham  and  the  sup- 
posed sympathy  of  Lord  Sydenham  himself,  the  lat- 
ter received  in  1839  from  Lord  John  Russell  a 
despatch  which  embodied  the  British  view  of  the 
matter  and  one  which  had  been  held  throu^  all  the 
troubles  of  the  preceding  forty  years.  The  words 
used  were  as  follows :  "  The  power  for  which  a  Min- 
ister is  responsible  in  England  is  not  his  own  power, 
but  that  of  the  Crown,  of  which  he  is,  for  the  time, 
the  organ.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Executive  Coun- 
cillor of  a  Colony  is  in  a  situation  totally  different. 
The  Governor  under  whom  he  serves  receives  his 
orders  from  the  Crown  of  England.  But  can  the 
Colonial  Council  be  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  of 
England?  Evidently  not;  for  the  Crown  has  other 
advisers  for  the  same  fimctions,  and  with  superior 
authority.  It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  the  (Gov- 
ernor receives,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  instruc- 
tions from  the  Queen  and  advice  from  his  Executive 
Council  totally  at  variance  with  each  other.  If  he 
is  to  obey  his  instructions  from  England,  the  paral- 
lel of  constitutional  responsibility  entirely  fails;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  he  is  no  longer  a  subordinate  officer,  but 
an  independent  sovereign." 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  days  this  position 
fioems  very  natural.     From  the  view   of  the  present 
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time  it  appears  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  a 
Colonial  subject  and  the  freedom  of  a  distant  de- 
pendency. But  the  opinions  and  actions  of  sixty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago  have  to  be  judged  by  the  light 
of  a  current  environment  and  not  by  the  compre- 
hension of  a  more  experienced  age.  In  another 
respect  the  (Governors  of  those  days  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  elsewhere,  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
a  policy  which  even  now  has  many  admirers,  and 
i^hich  under  their  existing  systems  of  Colonial  ad- 
ministration was  the  only  logical  principle.  It  was 
that  of  non-party  government.  To  select  loyal,  in- 
telligent, educated  and  pecimiarily  independent  men 
to  advise  them  regarding  the  interests  of  the  various 
Provincial  communities,  and  to  help  in  their  govern- 
ment, was  undoubtedly  the  general  object  and  in« 
atructed  policy  of  the  Crown's  representatives.  That 
they  were  unsuccessful  seems  now  to  have  been  the 
inevitable  result,  though  it  was  by  no  means  ap- 
parent then.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  appointed 
Szecutive  Councils  would  have  been,  at  least  the- 
oretically, most  desirable  and  beneficial,  and  the  mis- 
erable period  of  passionate  party  strife  which  fol- 
lowed and  so  seriously  affected  the  material  progress 
of  the  people  might  have  been  averted.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  publicists  of  Canadian  history — 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson — ^has  recorded  his  be- 
lief that  personal  hostilities  and  partisan  struggle 
proved  during  this  period*  to  be  "the  most  fatal 
*  **  Addieas  to  the  People  of  Upper  Canada,"  July,  1867, 
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The  first  and  chief  mistake  of  the  Home  Gk>yem« 
ment  was  in  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  edifice  of 
popular  rule  instead  of  at  the  bottom^  and  for  this  it 
had  to  suffer  in  thirty  years  of  Lower  Canadian  tur- 
moil. It  gave  elective  institutions  of  a  Parliament- 
ary character  to  a  people  not  only  utterly  untrained 
in  such  matters,  but  to  whom  the  very  principle  of 
suffrage  was  a  vague  abstraction.  It  gave  them  this 
franchise  when,  individually  and  as  a  race,  they 
were  ignorant  of  its  proper  use  and  at  a  time  when  in 
England  herself  complete  responsible  government 
was  not  a  fact.  Many  htmdreds  of  years  had  been 
required  in  the  Old  Land  to  permeate  the  masses 
with  a  proper  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  their  power 
within  limits  which  assured  moderation  of  procedure 
and  stability  of  administration.  The  English  people 
had  evolved  the  existing  system — incomplete  as  it 
was — out  of  centuries  of  town  and  coimty  and  local 
government.  In  Lower  Canada  a  Legislature  sprang 
full-panoplied  into  the  political  arena  within  an 
hour,  and  a  people  who  did  not  know  even  the  mean- 
ing of  the  lowest  forms  of  municipal  government 
and  had  been  trained  under  a  system  devised  by 
French  Kings  of  the  most  autocratic  type  were  ex- 
pected to  use  this  complex  popular  machine  with 
the  experienced  honesty  of  English  squires  and  the 
patriotic  purposes  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Burke.  ITaturally, 
they  did  not  employ  it  in  the  way  expected  and  before 
long  were  using  it  with  all  their  power  to  obtain 
anything  and  everything  from  the  Executive,  or  from 
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'  Oolonial  Office,  which  might  strengthflii  the  in- 
noe  of  their  race  and  check  the  dominance  of 
raiqaerora  Of  course  the  Sxecutire  Council — 
ipoted  at  first  eutirelj'  and  afterwards  chiefly  of 
l^iihmeo,  ae  was  the  Legislative  Council — ^waa 
•oted  to  counteract  anj  possible  struggle  for  au- 
DUK^  bj  the  popular  House.  It  did  so,  but  aolj 
be  expense  of  incessant  friction  between  the  A*- 
tlily  and  the  Council,  the  Governor  and  the  mft- 
1^  of  the  people.  The  Governors  were  in- 
Utod,  it  is  true,  to  conciliate  the  masses,  and  they 
flthnea  did  so  to  the  point  of  serious  inconsistency 
Ir  George  Prevost  appearing  to  repudiate  the 
irmu  policy  of  Sir  J.  &.  Craig  and  Lord  Oct- 
1  to  have  for  a  time  renounced  the  strongly  ap- 
i  principles  of  the  Earl  of  Balbousie. 
*eitberthe  Governors,  the  English  population,  the 
leh  leaders  nor  the  French  hdbitanta  knew  ez- 
r  what  th^  wanted  to  achieve  in  these  years,  such 
«aals  as  there  were  being  destructive  and  not 
tmetive.  The  Governors  did  not  desire  to 
tk  the  Crown's  pren^ative  of  appointing  its  own 
■en ;  and  no  one  in  any  party  in  Lower  Canada 
flsted  in  practical  form  the  establishment  of  a 
iiat  or  Ministry  sobject  to  the  entire  eootrol  of 
AflKmbly  and  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The 
attors  natorally  did  not  want  to  strengthen  in 
3o1ony  an  influence  which  was  steadily  showing 
F  more  and  more  a^^ressire  and  hostile  towards 
Britiflh  minori^;  and  when  snireoders  of  pria* 
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ciple  or  practice  were  made  for  purposes  of  oc^- 
ciliation  it  was  always  found  that  they  were  mem^ 
used  as  levers  with  which,  to  work  further  cotS 
cessions.  They  did  strive  to  bring  together  the  tOT 
races,  but  when  any  one  Governor  pleased  the  Freac 
he  antagonised  the  English,  and  vice  versOn  The 
knew  nothing,  and  the  Colonial  Office  knew  nothioc 
as  yet,  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  Gk)vemor  tin 
constitutional  sovereign  of  a  distant  country,  and  al 
the  same  time  the  nominal  representative  of  the  Bntr 
ish  OrowiL  Such  a  theory  would  have  then  seemed 
to  involve  the  practically  complete  severance  of  Wr 
nection  between  the  countries.  Moreover,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  Lower  Canada  it  would  btve 
been  at  this  time  impossible.  Fart  of  the  fnndf 
used  in  the  Province  came  from  Qreat  Britain,  hor 
perial  troops  were  maintained  there  by  the  Ctowb. 
The  Customs  duties  were  controlled  by  the  Impenil 
Qovemment.  Many  of  the  official  aalariea  vM 
paid  from  the  same  source  and  Imperial  moneys  wM 
constantly  at  the  service  of  the  Qovemors.  I^ 
Colony  was  neither  self-supporting  nor  self-gownr 
ing  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  The  geneifl 
mission  of  the  Governor,  under  definite  instructioPi 
from  the  Imperial  Government  and  apart  from  miaff! 
details  of  compromise  or  conciliation,  was  to  set  Hj 
the  non-partisan  head  of  the  Province  and  to  mk 
with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  English  or 
in  the  best  interest  of  its  union  with  Great  Bi 
He  was  his  own  Prime  Minister.     That  he 
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times  became  the  head  of  the  British  section  of  the 
people  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
other  and  larger  parts  of  the  population,  or  else, 
through  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  latter  element,  bei- 
came  the  instrument  of  the  Assembly  in  its  conflict 
with  the  English,  seems  to  have  been  the  inevi* 
table  result  of  conditions  which  evolved  into  a  pro^ 
longed  racial  struggle. 

The  English  population  were  also  in  the  clouds 
upon  constitutional  matters,  though  not  quite  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  French.  They  naturally  bei- 
lieved  that  in  a  British  country  they  should  be  sur 
preme  under  the  Crown,  and,  knowing  their  own 
loyalty  while  gravely  doubting  that  of  the  popular 
majority,  they  expected  to  have  their  views  main* 
tained  by  the  Kepresentativcs  of  the  Crown.  Eng- 
lishmen filled  the  chief  positions  in  the  Provincoi 
frequently  held  in  person  more  than  one  office,  and 
made  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  to 
some  extent  instruments  for  registering  their  de« 
cisions  and  expressing  their  opinions.  Their  views 
were  by  no  means  always  accepted  by  the  Gbvemors. 
Nor  were  they  always  opposed  to  what  would  now  bo 
termed  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  But  they 
were  essentially  the  opinions  of  a  class  which  was 
alien  in  thought  and  practice  to  the  average  French* 
man,  and  therefore  either  incomprehensible  or  un* 
pleasant  to  him.  A  very  natural  difficulty  between 
the  races  was  also  that  of  religion.  Men  like  Her- 
man W.  Byland,  who  was  for  many  years  in  office^ 
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were  bigoted,  though  honest,  in  the  belief  that 
Protestantism  must  be  made  dominant  in  the  Colonj, 
Even  a  leader  such  as  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  who 
bore  the  curiously  mingled  reputation  of  being  mt 
the  same  time  a  keen  politician  and  a  dignified  and 
impartial  Judge,  was  described  by  Sir  John  Coape 
Sherbrooke,  in  1816,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,*  as  having  inspired  a  feeling  of  violent 
hostility  amongst  all  classes  and  in  all  parts  of  tho 
Province,  mainly  because  of  the  popular  belief  that 
he  was  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith.  It  took  many  years  and  much  careful  and 
cautious  work  by  ecclesiastics  such  as  Bishop  Plessis 
and  conciliatory  Governors  like  Sherbrooke  and  Dal- 
bousie  before  this  religious  antagonism  was  modified. 
Fortunately,  it  was  somewhat  assuaged  before  the 
general  racial  rivalry  had  developed  into  armed  hos- 
tilities. In  another  direction  there  was  a  serioni 
conflict  of  interest  The  English  were  a  trading  and 
commercial  people.  The  French  were  essentially 
an  agricultural  people,  and  when  their  leaders  ta- 
Bumed  control  of  the  Assembly,  and  endeavoured  to 
completely  control  taxation,  their  policy  was  to  keep 
the  soil  free  of  all  burdens  and  make  the  city  and 
business  interests  of  the  Province  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  taxation.  This  attitude  was  keenly  and  natural- 
ly resented  by  the  English  minority. 

The  French  leaders,  while  drifting  from  a  curious 

*  Christie,  HUtory  of  Lower  Canada^  voL  11,  p^  SSS. 
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radicalism — ^which  combined  ideas  received  from 
England,  France  and  the  United  States — into  the 
republicanism  which  preceded  their  revolt,  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  functions  of  their  constitutional 
position.  They  strove  to  strengthen,  and  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  doing  so,  the  influence  of  their  race  by 
attacks  upon  British  Governors,  English  Judges, 
English  Councils  and,  eventually,  the  British  Par- 
liament Occasionally  they  were  right,  frequently 
they  were  wrong,  and  especially  so  from  the  stand- 
point and  conditions  of  those  times.  The  Governors 
were  fiercely  criticised  by  them  for  not  acting  in  a 
constitutional  sense  as  the  Sovereign  acted  in  Eng- 
land, though  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  with- 
out  a  Ministry  responsible  to  the  people,  and,  as  can- 
not be  too  strongly  reiterated,  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  even  suggested  by  the  French  and  was 
certainly  not  demanded.  The  Executive  Council, 
which  was  really  an  advisory  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  was  constantly  berated  for  not  being 
representative  of  the  popular  majority  in  the  Lower 
House.  But  when  French  members  were  appointed 
to  either  of  the  Councils  they  straightway  lost  all 
weight  or  influence.  The  Government  was  attacked 
for  years  because  some  of  the  Judges — as  being  the 
best  fitted  men  in  a  very  limited  English  popula- 
tion— ^were  members  of  these  political  Councils,  but 
when  Governor  after  Governor  asked  the  Assembly 
to  pass  a  measure  which  would  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty by  making  the  Judiciary  independent  of  poll- 
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tics  and  its  members  ineligible  for  such  offioeSi  thi 
request  was  refosed  tmless  the  right  of  voting  theu 
yearly  salaries^  and  thus  making  them  subsernent  tn 
the  wishes  of  the  French  nujority  in  the  AaaamMi 
itself)  was  also  given. 

The  latter  body  demanded  vigorously  and  ooa 
tinuously  the  right  to  control  the  Gh>vemment  bj 
controlling  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Prov 
ince^  and  around  this  claim  centred  the  controversia 
of  the  entire  period  from  1800  to  1887.  Part  a 
the  revenue  came  from  Ae  Customs  and  Excise 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  authorities  am 
were  mainly  subject  in  disposal  to  the  advioe  of  tfai 
Governor  and  his  Executive  Council.  Another  poi 
tion  came  from  local  taxation  and  was  controlled  ii 
its  origin  and  application  by  the  Assembly — sub 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Council  anc 
Governor.  There  was  another  variable  quantity  ii 
the  controversy  consisting  of  Imperial  Army  Fundi 
which  were  under  the  direct  and  specific  control  og 
the  Governor  and  from  which  he  sometimes  drev 
over  a  term  of  years  to  the  extent  of  from  twenty  ii 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  when  required  to  mee 
ordinary  expenses  of  administration  which  the  As 
sembly  might  refuse  to  provide  for.  All  expend] 
ture  was  supposed  to  be  initiated  by  the  Gh>vemox 
After  a  struggle  the  popular  body  obtained  from  tb 
Crown  the  right  to  vote  the  entire  amount  of  expeo 
diture,  inclusive  of  the  revenue  from  all  source 
and  excepting  any  sums  which  might  be  paid  b, 
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the   Imperial   Qovemment.     But  this    power   waa 
giren.  on  th«  distinct  understanding  that  an   ade- 
quate Bum  would  be  voted  as  a  permanent  Civil 
Xist  to  Hia  Majesty  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  for  the  payment,  in 
diis  oase,  of  salaries  to  Canadian  officials  and  of 
expenses  which  were  assumed  to  be  not  subject  to 
oiauge.     By  one  exouse  and  another  the  carrying 
out  of  this  part  of  the  settlement  was  postponed, 
■fcnd  the  supply  vote  was  made  every  year  a  subject 
o4  coutinuous  and  acrid  controversy  over  the  position 
o:f    officials — often    Judges — ^whom    the    Assembly 
■««ranted  dismissed,  or  ohengod,  and  over  the  refusal 
c>:£  the  Council  to  agree  to  grants  having  such  pro* 
[»<3aa]s  included. 

The  history  of  this  period  in  the  Lower  Province 

i^    essentially  formative  in  a  political  sense  because 

lb.«  French-Canadians  had  to  crowd  into  less  than 

h^lf  a  century  the  discuBsions  and  political  educa- 

tmon  which  England  had  taken  many  centuries  to 

d.^'velop.     That  the  habitant  and  hia  leaders  went 

*Kt»iy,  and  tried  to  make  the  terms  race  end  party 

iKKtsrchangeable,  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 

c»ay-going  but  excitable  nature  of  the  former  or  so 

^Tfeatlydiscreditabletohis  loyalty  to  what  demagogues 

XKm  made  him  consider  an  alien  and  hostile  au- 

■tiority,  as  it  was  traceable  to  the  Engliah  folly  of 

irTing  to  transplant  an  old  English  oak  upon  French 

HtL    The    intention    was    good    but    the    reasons 

Mscioui  and  the  result  regrettable.     Between  1830 
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and  1837  sedition,  to  many  in  Lower  Canada,  was 
a  positive  virtue,  and  to  the  leaders  there  loomed 
upon  the  horizon  of  hope  a  vision  which  took  the 
somewhat  shadowy  form  of  a  French  republic 
which  might  be  based  upon  the  example  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  and  guarded  by  its 
neighbourhood  and  friendship.  This  expectation 
and  the  inevitably  resulting  bloodshed  was  feared 
and  foreseen  by  the  English  minority,  and  when  the 
final  flash  of  folly  came  Lord  Durham  reported  to 
the  Lnperial  Government  in  1838  what  seemed  to 
him  at  that  time  to  be  the  '^  irreconcilable  enmity  " 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  people  and  the  ''  irremedi- 
able disaffection  of  the  whole  French  population."  Li 
this  respect  he  was  fortunately  a  false  prophet,  but 
his  belief  sufficiently  illustrates  the  position  of  the 
two  races.  Out  of  this  very  extreme  of  violence^ 
however,  came  the  crown  of  constitutional  experience 
which  prepared  the  French  Canadians  for  their  fu- 
ture career  in  making  them  understand  the  superior 
advantage  of  constitutional  agitation  and  fair  play 
to  all  classes  and  races  over  the  results  of  rebellion. 
And  in  that  sense  the  insurrection  was  a  great  for- 
mative influence  in  Lower  as  well  as  in  Upper 
Canada. 

In  all  the  Maritime  Provinces  during  this  period 
political  development  was  upon  lines  similar  to  t^ 
direction  of  affairs  in  Upper  Canada,  but  with  tide 
exception  that  agitation  was  moderate,  conditions  less 
strenuous   and  politics   comparatively  mild,   until 
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■bout  1884,  whea  Sir  Colin  Campbell  came  out  af 
lieat-Govemor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Joseph  Howe 
forged  to  the  front  as  a  Liberal  orator  and  politician. 
After  that  time  the  issue  between  the  EzecutiTe 
and  Legifllatire  OooncilB  and  the  representative  Aa- 
aembly  was  very  much  like  the  same  struggle  else- 
where. The  Governors  of  these  years  were  men  of 
bigh  character  and  obeyed  their  instructions  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  as  it  was  their  duty  and  sup- 
|>0Bed  function  to  do.  They  asked  the  advice  of 
their  Executive  when  it  seemed  desirable,  and  ex- 
pected to  control  its  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
and  in  the  interest,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  British 
connection  and  unity.  They  strove  naturally  to 
znaintain  Loyalist  influence  in  the  Councils  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Church  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Old  Land  and  which  all  British  Gov- 
ernors in  this  period  looked  upon  as  a  bulwark  of 
loyalty  against  the  disaffection  which  might  develop 
from  seeds  of  American  religious  democracy.  In- 
evitably other  classes  of  the  growing  population  re- 
sented the  application  of  these  views  and  soon  songfat 
tc  check  them  by  controlling  the  Souse  of  Assembly 
and  the  supplies.  But  it  seems  no  more  reasonable 
to  denounce  the  Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  Howe 
did  in  1S3T,  as  being  "  exclusive,  intolerant,  opposed 
to  the  spread  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  enlight- 
enment and  education  among  the  people  and  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  self-interest,"  than  It  was  to  pro- 
claim the  Liberals  in  that  Province  as  disloyal  be- 
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oauae  they  attacked  the  Qovemor  who  Wfie  without 
the  shield  of  a  Prime  Minister.  In  the  light  of  a 
later  period  we  can  see  that  the  Loyalist  or  Tory 
leaders  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  in  the  main 
honourable  and  honest  men.  Exclusive  they  might 
be^  but  only  in  very  few  cases  did  they  ever  take  ad^ 
Vantage  of  their  position  in  any  sense  of  self-interest, 
while  ^6  Church  of  England  had  been  in  so  marked 
A  measure  the  pioneef  of  religious  and  educational 
Work  in  all  these  Provinces  that  the  desire  of  the 
Governors  and  Oouncils  to  strengthen  its  hands  was 
easily  defensible.  In  New  Brunswick  difficulties 
between  the  Assembly  tmd  the  Governors  had  only 
been  occasional,  but  about  1834  they  also  became 
Acute^  and  under  an  agitation  led  by  Lemuel  Allan 
Wilmot  they  were  in  great  measure  settled  by  the 
concession  to  the  Legislature  of  control  over  the 
Jpcvenues  in  return  for  what  Lower  Canada  had  prom- 
ised but  did  not  grant — a  permanent  Civil  List 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  meantime  governed  upon 
a  genuinely  despotic  basis.  Its  soil  was  largely 
owned  by  English  capitalists,  and  as  the  Governors 
represented  them  more  than  they  did  the  Crown, 
popular  influence  in  the  country  was  insignificant 
during  the  whole  of  this  period4 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   EVOLUTION   OF  A  BBBELLIOIT. 

The  political  and  constitutional  ccmditionfi  in  the 
various  Provinces  had  been  so  much  alike  during 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  century — 'with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  racial  factor  in  Lower  Canada-^Hiiat  the 
ultimate  issue  of  rebellion  or  reform  turned  largely 
upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  leaders.  With" 
out  the  tempestuous  recklessness  of  character  in 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  troubles  in  Upper  Can* 
ada  would  never  have  reached  the  arbitrament  of 
force.  Without  the  fiery  eloquence,  the  uncon*- 
trolled  passion,  the  commanding  presence  and  the 
personal  power  of  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  the  racial 
feelings  of  a  portion  of  the  Prenoh-Canadian  popu<* 
lation  would  never  have  been  beaten  into  a  white 
heat  upon  the  anvil  of  rhetorical  misrepresentation. 
With  the  marvellous  influence  which  the  oratory  and 
personality  of  Joseph  Howe  exercised  over  the  people 
of  Nova  Bcotia  he  could  have  driven  his  political 
enemies  like  chaff  before  the  wind  and  led  bis  fol** 
lowers  along  any  path  of  fire  and  fury  which  be  do* 
sired*  But,  though  impetuous  and  enthusiastic,  at 
well  as  eloquent,  he  was  stable  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
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Crown  and  sane  in  his  wider  mental  outlook.  So 
with  Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot  in  New  Brunswick. 
Possessed  of  distinct  oratorical  ability  though  lack- 
ing in  mental  magnetism,  he  was  essentially  a  Par- 
liamentary leader  and  debater  rather  than  a  politi- 
cal firebrand,  while  his  Loyalist  descent  prevented 
him  from  rushing  into  reckless  courses.  Yet  all 
these  men  seemed  for  years  to  be  in  the  same  boat, 
and  with  only  degrees  of  violence  between  them. 

Of  the  early  Tory  leaders  much  might  be  writ- 
ten. Their  political  views  have  been  so  unpopular 
and  so  misunderstood  in  times  which  know  nothing 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  governed,  and 
little  of  the  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
that  space  might  well  be  given,  and  must  some  day 
be  given,  to  an  adequate  picture  of  their  lives  and 
ideals.  Jonathan  Sewell  in  Lower  Canada,  John 
Beverley  Robinson  in  Upper  Canada,  S.  Q.  W. 
Archibald  and  James  W.  Johnston  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ward  Chipman  in  New  Brunswick  were  men 
of  the  highest  type — ^honourable,  cultured,  able  and. 
in  different  degrees,  eloquent.  John  Strachan  of 
Upper  Canada  was  a  militant  ecclesiastic  of  an 
older  school,  and  stands  out  upon  the  pages  of  history 
with  a  rugged  force  which  is  so  picturesque  as  to  be 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  imaginative  mind. 
But  defiance  usually  attracts  more  attention  than 
defence,  the  apostle  of  change  is  always  more  popular 
than  the  guardian  of  the  constitution,  and  the  ad- 
vocate   of    revolution    more    discussed    than    the 
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preacher  of  evolution.  Hence  the  dominance  of  the 
agitator  in  the  formative  pages  of  Canadian  history. 

In  Upper  Canada  political  evraits  prior  to  or 
during  the  War  of  1812  were  not  very  important 
Peter  Hunter  and  Francis  Gk)re  succeeded  Simcoe 
ms  Lieut-Governors,  and  the  latter,  who  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  England,  had  his  place  filled  by  Ad- 
ministrators such  as  Brocky  Sheaffe,  De  Bottenburg, 
Drummond  and  Murray.  In  1818,  Lieut.-Oeneral 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  a  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  a  veteran  of  Waterloo  and  a  handsome 
man  of  aristocratic  bearing  and  naturally  conservative 
mind,  became  Lieut-Governor.  Ten  years  later  an- 
other veteran  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Sir  John 
Colbome — afterwards  a  Field  Marshal  and  a  peer 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Seaton — succeeded  to  the 
position.  In  1836  he  was  replaced  by  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  an  English  official  of  little  political  or 
constitutional  experience,  but  with  a  passionate  be- 
lief in  British  connection  and  the  forms  of  British 
government  Two  years  later  Sir  George  Arthur, 
another  military  man  of  some  Colonial  experience 
as  Governor  in  Tasmania  and  Honduras,  came  to 
the  helm,  and,  with  a  few  months'  exception,  guided 
its  affairs  through  the  darkened  days  which  followed 
the  rebellion  into  the  brighter  but  still  troubled 
period  which  opened  out  of  the  Union  of  1841. 

During  these  years  large  grants  of  land  were  made 
in  every  direction  and  to  almost  any  person  who 
could  show  reason  for  its  possession  and  use,  of 
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title  in  the  shape  of  Loyalist  service  or  good  local 
position.  Colonel  Talbot  received  48^500  acres,  the 
Laird  of  MoN'ab  was  given  a  large  grant.  Bishop 
Mountain  received  12,000  acres,  and  the  heirs  of 
General  Brock  a  similar  amount  But  the  great  mass 
went  to  specific  interests,  or  rather  individuals  rep- 
resenting certain  conditions  or  enactments.  In  the 
Clergy  Beserves  were  included  2,896,000  acres;  to 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  given  2,900,000 
acres;  to  the  Canada  Company,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  oolonisation  and  in  return  for  a  definite 
payment,  there  were  granted  2,484,000  acres ;  in  the 
Indian  Reserves,  in  1838,  there  were  some  600,000 
acres.  The  Militia,  chiefly  after  the  War  of  1819, 
received  645,000  acres,  the  schools  of  the  Province 
were  given  600,000  acres,  and  discharged  soldiers 
and  seamen  were  granted  449,000  acres.  A  bal- 
ance of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  was  divided 
amongst  retired  army  and  navy  officers,  magis- 
trates and  barristers,  clergymen.  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative CoimcillorB  and  surveyors.*  A  total  of 
676,000  acres  is  recorded  in  Lord  Durham's  cele- 
brated Beport  as  having  been  allotted  to  miscel- 
laneous purposes  which  he  was  unable  to  trace  in 
detail*  This  sums  up  over  eleven  million  acres  of 
wild  lands  disposed  of  during  this  period.  By  1888, 
indeed,  but  little  over  a  million  acres  remained  un- 

•  Appendix  "  B,**  written  by  Charles  Bnller  and  published 
In  the  Report  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  High  Commissioner  and 
Qovemor-Qeneralof  Britiib  Amerioa,  London,  1888. 
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granted  of  all  the  vast  Crown  Lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince. 

How  far  this  great  power  may  have  been  abused 
is  something  upon  which  there  has  been  at  once 
too  much  specification  and  too  much  generalisation- 
Because  members  of  the  two  Councils  and  friends 
of  the  governing  element  in  the  Province  shared 
in  these  grants— the  Robinsons,  Jarvises,  Boultons, 
Sherwoods,  etc.-— oorruption  has  been  freely  charged. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  buy  in  a  political  sense. 
These  men  and  others  like  them  were  in  any  ease 
friends  of  the  Government  and  Tories  to  the  hilt 
There  was  no  organised  Opposition  which  they  could 
have  joined  with  propriety,  while  the  land  itself 
was  then  comparatively  valueless.  Those  who  held 
it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  doubt  made  money, 
and  in  this  profit  Liberal  families  like  the  Baldwins 
shared.  At  the  same  time  there  were  unquestionr 
ably  abuses,  of  which  the  treatment  of  the  Indian 
grants  in  the  first  years  of  the  century  is  an  illus- 
tration, while  the  half  million  acres  of  which  neither 
Lord  Durham  nor  Mr.  BuUer  was  able  to  find  o£S- 
cial  traces  is  probably  an  indication  of,  at  the  best, 
extreme  carelessness.  Amongst  such  vast  quantities 
of  land  and  in  conditions  natural  to  a  wide  expanse 
of  wilderness  and  to  primitive  arrangements  of 
government,  carelessness  is  in  some  measure  excus- 
able. But  it  was  hardly  fair,  even  under  the  cir- 
oumstanees  of  that  time  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  the  just  and  strong  claims  of  the  Loyalistiy 
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that  so  much  of  the  soil  should  have  been  estranged 
from  its  future  settlers.  The  policy  created  a 
natural  ground  of  discontent  when  poj^ulation  poured 
into  the  Province  and  sought  to  spread  itself  over 
the  apparently  unoccupied  wilderness  all  around — 
only  to  find  that  large  portions  of  the  country  were 
tied  up  in  reserves  and  grants  of  various  kinds 
and  for  reasons  which  did  not  particularly  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  newcomers. 

The  greatest  of  the  grievances  arising  out  of  this 
situation  was  in  the  Clergy  Reserves  which,  under 
the  Imperial  Act  of  1791,  had  been  put  aside  to  the 
extent  of  one-eighth — or,  as  it  came  to  be  practically 
interpreted,  one-seventh — of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Canadas,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ''Protestant 
Clergy.^'  These  words  were  afterwards  the  subject 
of  serious  and  continued  controversy,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  from  the  conditions  prevalent  in 
England  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Non- 
conformists, the  correspondence  of  Simcoe,  and  the 
general  policy  of  Downing  Street  in  early  years, 
that  they  were  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  For  many  years  these  lands  were 
practically  worthless  and,  up  to  1829,  were  only  oc- 
casionally leased  by  the  Government  in  whose  hands 
any  small  sums  coming  from  rents  or  sales  were 
held.  In  1822  the  House  of  Assembly  petitioned 
the  King  asking  for  the  various  Protestant  bodies 
a  share  in  the  lands,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
asked  that  a  portion  of  the  Beserves  be  given  to  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada.  In  1826  a  similar 
resolution  was  passed  with  the  suggestion  that  if  such 
a  general  denominational  division  were  deemed  un- 
desirable the  whole  of  the  land  might  be  given  to 
educational  purposes.  The  Assembly  during  the 
years  mentioned  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  party 
of  Oppositionists  composed  of  Old-Country  Eadicals, 
moderate  Liberals,  Americanised  Reformers  with 
semi-republican  ideas,  others  who  had  suffered  from 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  party  in  power,  and  some 
vho  from  their  religious  views  naturally  objected 
to  the  dominance  of  the  Church.  In  1819  a  Clergy 
Corporation  had  been  formed  to  manage  the  He- 
serves,  subject  to  the  payment  of  all  moneys  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  two  years  later 
legular  payments  to  the  Church  of  England  com- 
menced. In  1836  the  Church  scored  vigorously  by 
the  establishment  of  forty-four  endowed  rectories 
throughout  the  Province  under  the  strong  initiative 
of  Sir  John  Colbome,  who,  with  military  stern- 
ness, recked  nothing  of  abuse  when  doing  what  he 
deemed  his  duty  by  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and 
for  the  cause  of  what  he  and  his  advisers  consid- 
ered the  stable  organisation  of  religion  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  British  custom.  But  the  action 
created  a  feeling  which,  combined  with  other  causes, 
broke  into  the  ultimate  storm-cloud  of  rebellion. 

There  was  in  these  years  much  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  personal  issue  in  the  progress  of  agita- 
tion.   Men  were  estranged  by  the  social  supremacy 
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of  individual  Loyalists  and  their  friends,  who  held 
all  the  ayennes  of  power  and  position.  Others  were 
embittered  by  finding  classes  established  in  a  new 
country  where  they  had  expected  to  experience  all 
the  boasted  blessings  of  equality.  Some  would  have 
been  discontented  anywhere  and  under  any  possible 
conditions.  Of  such  a  type  was  Bobert  Gourlay. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rulers  of  the  day  were 
harsh  and  that  his  confinement  in  jail  was  cruelly 
managed,  or  mismanaged;  and  that  expulsion  from 
the  country,  in  1819,  as  a  result  of  his  trial  on  charges 
of  sedition  was  unjust  But  the  times  themselves 
were  harsh,  the  men  in  power  or  their  immediate 
families  had  gone  through  fearful  hardships  to  win 
this  soil  for  themselves,  and  much  may  therefore 
be  forgiven  them  in  dealing  with  those  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  interlopers  without  stake  in  the  ooun* 
try,  without  knowledge  of  its  institutions,  without  « 
sympathy  for  its  foundation,  without  that  loyalty"^ 
to  the  Crown  which  was  to  them  as  their  very^ 
life.  Qourlay's  views  were  in  some  respects 
seeing,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day  just^  bul 
others  were  beyond  measure  foolish  and  errati< 
For  this  ruined  gentleman  from  Fifeshire  to  undei 
take  a  vigorous  agitation  against  the  established  Qoy 
cmment  of  the  Province  before  he  had  been  a  yeai 
within  its  bounds  was  sufficiently  exasperating  to 
holders  of  power.  But  when  he  commenced  to  hav^ 
what  were  deemed  seditious  meetings  and  to  senci 
complaints  to  England,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
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zesult  was  unpleasant  to  him.  It  has  been  more  so 
to  similar  agitators  in  greater  countries  than  Upper 
Canada.  His  point  of  view  may  be  seen  and  judged 
in  an  extract  from  a  work*  published  some  years 
later :  ''  The  fancy  of  giving  to  Canada  the  British 
Constitution  was  a  good  one :  about  as  rational  as  to 
think  of  cultivating  sugar-canes  in  Siberia  or  to  enter- 
tain hope  from  grafting  a  fruit  twig  on  an  icicle," 

Gourlay  had  been  preceded  by  other  would-be  re- 
formers.  Bobert  Thorpe  was  an  Englishman  ap* 
pointed  in  1805  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  be  a  Judge 
in  Upper  Canada.  He  early  took  a  vigorous  part  in 
politics^  and  as  a  Eadical  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
soon  after  his  arrivaL  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Governor  and  Executive  Council  should  have  ob- 
tained the  recall,  within  two  years,  of  a  Judge  who 
had  not  been  more  than  a  few  months  in  the  country 
before  he  informed  the  people  that  their  Admuiis- 
tration  possessed  '^neither  talent,  education,  infor- 
mation nor  even  manners."  Yet  this  personal  trav^ 
esty  upon  judicial  functions  ia  a  political  hero  to 
many  Canadian  writers,  and  was  so  to  many  people 
in  the  Province  at  a  time  when  one  of  their  chief 
and  most  important  planks  of  policy  was  the  separa- 
tion of  Judicial  and  Legislative  functions — ^tfae  r» 
moval  of  Judges  from  the  two  Councils  1  So  in  the 
case  of  Judge  Willis,  who,  after  a  few  months  in 
York,  undertook  to  censure  Attorney-General  Bob- 

^  Statistical  AooowU  of  Upper  Oasutda^  by  Bobert  Gourlay, 
London  1823. 
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form  of  denunciation.  He  declared  the  men  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  on  the  JBench, 
and  in  the  chief  public  positions  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governors  and  the  Colonial  Offlcoi  to 
be  land-jobbers,  revenue  grabbers  and  avowed 
enemies  of  common  schools  or  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty.  He  denounced  them  with  a  savagery  of  style 
and  language  such  as  few  agitators  have  equalled 
and  none  excelled.  This  newcomer  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  Insignificant  in  appearance, 
wiry  in  physique,  fiery  in  temperament,  strong  in 
his  sympathies,  bitter  and  ill-balanced  in  political 
advocacy,  he  yet  soon  became  a  great  force  in  poli- 
tics. This  was  pailly  because  of  his  denunciatory 
power;  partly  because  of  the  ill-advised  action  of 
some  Tory  youths  who,  in  1826,  broke  into  his 
printing  office  at  York  and  destroyed  his  press; 
partly  because  of  the  subsequent  efforts — ^five  in 
number — by  a  majority  composed  of  the  same  party 
to  expel  him  from  the  House  of  Assembly  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  in  1828,  and  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  after  each  expulsion.  With  these  events 
the  malignancy  of  his  attacks  greatly  increased, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  his  paper.  In  1832  he 
was  sent  to  England  with  a  petition,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  persons,  protesting  against  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  Assembly — an  action  which  the 
Colonial  Secretary  declared  to  be  illegal  He  thers 
formed  sundry  important  friendships,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  Jo&eph  Hume  and  other  Badioals,  returned 
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Iiome  to  find  bimBelf  a  popular  idol,  and  in  1884 
ma  choaen  as  the  first  Mayor  of  York  under  its 
nenrly  incorporated  name  of  Toronto. 

The  position  now  became  acute.  Ererything  that 
the  Qoremor  did  was  Tory  tyranny ;  everything  that 
the  Opposition  did  was  Republican  disloyalty.  The 
Imperial  authorities,  ever  anxious  to  assuage  ani- 
mosities, recalled  Maitland  and  substituted  CoV 
bom&  Later  on  they  some^at  hastily  removed  Col- 
bome  and  sent  out  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  Their 
policy  Tvas  misinterpreted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  every  fresh  appearance  of  yielding  to  popular 
clamour  was  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Colo- 
nial system  of  the  day.  Ko  Prime  Uiniater  inter- 
Tsned  between  the  Qovemor  and  the  discontented 
faction,  and,  as  the  former  represented  the  Crown 
and  stood  for  tiie  policy  of  Downing  Street,  it  was 
as  inevitable  that  disloyalty  should  spread  as  it  was 
that  the  dominant  party  should  close  its  ranks  and 
all  the  more  firmly  stand  by,  and  with,  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  cause  of  British  connection  which  he 
eeemed  to  embody.  Meanwhile,  as  the  violence  of 
31  ackenzie  and  lus  section  grew  greater,  Liberals  of 
eagaci^  and  genuine  loyalty  such  as  Marshall  Bid- 
veil,  Robert  Baldwin  and  Egerton  Ryerson  with- 
drew their  support  from  him.  In  1829  the  govern- 
ing party  lost  a  dignified  and  devoted  Attomey- 
Oeneral  when  Mr.  John  Beverley  Robinson  accepted 
the  post  of  Chief  Justice.  The  Assembly  of  1830, 
including  such  strong  Tories  as  C.  A.  Hagerman, 
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W.  B.  Bobinsoiiy  H.  J.  Boulton  and  A.  N.  McNab, 
had  a  majority  for  what  all  through  this  period 
was  called  by  its  opponents  the  '^  Family  Com- 
pact'' The  origin  of  the  name  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Tory  members  of  the  two  Councilsy  and 
the  holders  of  many  o£Sces  in  the  Province,  were 
frequently  related  to  each  other.  It  was  not  the 
case  to  the  extent  which  has  been  often  believed  and 
stated,  but  it  was  sufficiently  so  to  give  the  designa- 
tion point  and  to  increase  the  personal  animosities 
of  the  time.  From  the  social  limitations  then 
prevalent,  the  smallness  of  population,  and  the 
natural  and  political  ties  which  grew  out  of  pioneer 
days,  some  degree  of  relationship  was  inevitable,  but 
to  assert  that  the  offices  in  the  Province  were  all 
filled  by  relations,  and  for  that  reason,  is  an  ex- 
treme development  of  partisan  bias  and  misstate- 
ment There  was,  however,  too  much  of  it  to  deserve 
popular  approval  either  then  or  now.  In  1881  the 
Tory  majority  in  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  render* 
ing  the  Judges  and  the  Executive  Council  inde- 
pendent of  the  House  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  It 
was  nicknamed  the  "  Everlasting  Salary  BiH  '*  and 
was  the  subject  of  intense  vituperation.  Yet,  so  far 
as  the  Judge  was  concerned,  few  would  take  ex- 
ception to  it  in  these  days. 

In  1834  the  Assembly  was  once  more  captured 
by  the  extreme  party,  despite  the  loss  of  many  mod- 
erate Liberals  as  the  result  of  a  letter  received  by 
Mackenzie  from  Joseph  Hume  in  which  the  eminent 
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English  Kadical  expressed  tbe  belief  that  events 
in  Canada  most  "  termioate  in  independetice  and 
freedom  from  the  baneful  domination  of  the  Mother 
Coimti7."  Mackenzie  did  not  repudiate  the  seati- 
monts  thus  expressed,  and  at  the  next  elections  they 
had  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  boomerang.  In  1836 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  appeared  on  the  scene  as 
Lient-Oovemor  and  with  the  repntation  of  being 
an  Englidi  Liberal.  Ke  at  once  filled  three  vacancies 
in  the  Executive  Council  hy  the  appointment  of  Lib- 
erals in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Rolph  and 
Dunn.  But  the  coalition  arrangement  did  not  last 
long,  as  the  new  Councillors  believed  that  they  should 
be  conaolted  npon  every  detail  of  government,  in- 
clading  appointments,  and  this  was  according  to 
neither  precedent  nor  practice.  Then  came  gen- 
eral elections  into  which  the  Governor  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  struggle 
1)etween  monarchy  and  republicanism,  between 
loyalty  and  disloyalty,  between  British  and  Amer- 
ican inatitutionB.*  He  certainly  had  some  ground 
for  the  feeling.  A  letter  from  Papineau,  in  Lower 
Canada,  addressed  as  Speaker  of  ita  Assembly  to 
Bidwell,  aa  Speaker  in  TTpper  Canada,  and  dated 
Uarch  ISth,  1836,  declared,  amongst  other  inter- 
esting asserticms,  that:  "The  state  of  society  alt 
over  continental  America  requires  that  the  forms  of 
its  Government  should  approximate  nearer  to  that 
*  A  Narratirm,  bjr  Sir  Fnuds  Bond  Head,  But.,  London, 

1839,  p^es. 
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Belected,  under  propitious  circumstances  and  after 
xnature  consideration,  by  the  wise  statesmen  of  the 
neighbouring  Union,  than  to  those  into  which  chance 
and  past  ages  have  moulded  European  societies." 
The  publication  of  this  extraordinary  document^ 
coupled  with  the  statement  in  the  famous  Hume 
letter,  the  well-known  American  tendenqr  of  Mac- 
kenzie's own  views,  and  the  expressions  of  lesser 
men  along  similar  lines,  had  a  decisive  effect  upon 
the  electorate.  The  result  of  this  extreme  position, 
and  the  equally  strong  attitude  taken  by  the  Bep- 
resentative  of  the  Crown,  was  that  Loyalist  or 
British  sentiment  was  everywhere  aroused;  the  new 
settlers  who  had  been  pouring  into  the  Province 
gave  in  many  cases  their  first  and  last  Tory  vote; 
Mackenzie,  Ferry,  Lount,  Bidwell  (who  had  onoe 
more  been  actively  supporting  his  old-time  leader) 
and  many  other  Badieals  were  beaten  at  the  polls; 
and  a  Tory  minority  of  eleven  in  the  Assembly  was 
turned  into  a  majority  of  twenty-five.  Then  Mac- 
kenzie lost  all  control  over  himself  and  the  insurreo- 
tion  followed. 

The  history  of  this  period  in  Lower  Canada  is 
the  record  of  a  confused  medley  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  impossible  ideals.  Qovemor  succeeded  Gover- 
nor, with  Tory  or  Liberal  proclivities  as  the  case 
might  be,  but  with  exactly  similar  results  of  popular 
dissatisfaction — ^varied  though  the  causes  wera 
The  century  opened  with  Sir  Robert  Shore  Milnes 
acting    as    Lieutenant-Governor.      Then,    in    1807, 
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came  General  Sir  James  H.  Oraig,  who  was  suo- 
ceeded  in  1811  by  Qeneral  Sir  Oeorge  Prevost 
Able^  honest  and  laborious,  the  former  became  to 
the  French-Canadian  the  embodiment  of  British 
anpremacj  in  that  alien  and  oppressive  aspect  which 
agitators  were  beginning  to  give  it,  while  to  the  Eng- 
lish element  he  was  the  ideal  of  a  stem  and  vigorous 
ruler  who  would  stand  no  nonsense  from  a  con- 
quered people  of  doubtful  loyalty.  Le  Canadien 
was  forcibly  suppressed  in  1810  for  the  unquestion- 
able preaching  of  sedition  at  Quebec,  and  this  com- 
menced a  long  struggle  between  rival  newspapers  of 
extreme  views,  with  the  occasional  and  bitterly  re- 
sented interference  of  the  Gbvemment.  Each  of 
the  papers,  English  or  French,  addressed  the  readers 
of  its  race  without  any  fair  reference  to  the  views 
of  the  other,  and  the  consequence  was  that  each 
side  grew  in  violence  of  sentiment  without  the  least 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  opposite  standpoint  really 
was.  The  rolling  and  broadening  river  of  racial 
and  religious  antagonisms  was  not  bridged  by  a 
press  having  views  along  party  lines  irrespective  of 
those  two  great  issues.  Some  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people  did,  it  is  true,  take  the  side  of  the  French- 
Canadians  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  chief  of 
these  was  John  Ifeilson  of  Quebec.  But  they  were 
themselves  groping  in  the  dark  in  a  constitutional 
sense  and  could  do  little  to  help  the  solution  of  the 
growing  riddle,  although  they  did  not  like  the  ex- 
treme views  of  men  like  Ryland  who,  as  the  Gov- 
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emor's  Secretary  and  close  ad^ser,  wrote  to  Eng- 
land in  1808  that  the  Assembly  would  soon  become 
a  ^'  f ocns  of  sedition  and  an  asylum  for  all  the  dem- 
agogic turbulence  of  the  Province."  In  some  meas- 
ure he  was  right,  but  extremes  beget  extremes,  and 
his  known  contempt  for  the  religious  faith  of  the 
French  population  did  something  to  increase  the  fric- 
tion and  promote  the  result  that  he  feared.  In 
April  of  the  succeeding  year  Pierre  Bgdard,  a  Radi- 
cal French-Canadian  of  great  ability,  declared  in 
the  Assembly  that  the  existing  system  was  a  consti- 
tutional monstrosity,  advocated  a  responsible  min- 
istry and  deprecated  the  fierce  attacks  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor. But  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
apostle  of  revolutionary  doctrines  and  evil  ideas,* 
and  his  courageous  suggestion  found  no  support  then 
or  for  many  years  afterwards.  Yet  without  that 
principle  in  sight  the  agitations  of  the  following 
period  were  but  eruptive  evidences  of  discontent  or 
disloyalty  without  the  advantage  afforded  by  con- 
structive proposals  or  the  excuse  furnished  by  a 
practicable  policy. 

Sir  George  Prevost  was  very  different  in  per- 
sonality and  principle  from  Craig.  Conciliatory 
and  yielding  in  character,  he  gave  an  impression 
to  the  French  element  in  the  Province  that  if  their 
demands  were  maintained  with  sufficient  vigour  they 
would  be  eventually  granted,  and  the  entire  revenues 

*  Histaire  du  CancLda,  by  Francis  Xavier  Gameau,  voL  8, 
p.  18^ 
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of  the  ProTinee  and  the  control  of  the  Execntive 
Conncil  and  Judiciary  be  placed  in  their  hands — ^to 
aaj  nothing  of  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  elective 
Legislatire  Council  scheme  which  was  just  beginniiig 
to  be  urged.  For  this  he  was  not  altogether  cen- 
Horable,  and,  bo  far  as  Lower  Canada  was  concerned^ 
hia  Administration  succeeded  in  rallying  the  people 
generally  to  the  defence  of  their  country  during  the 
war  and  in  relegating  unpleasant  questions  in  some 
measure  to  the  background.  The  Cml  List  di»- 
cussiona  constitated  the  chief  political  topic  at  thia 
time,  though  only  in  a  preliminary  degree  of  vio- 
lence. The  Assembly,  in  1809,  had  offered  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  officials  and  to  thus  relieve  the 
Impwial  authorities  of  what  was  called  the  Civil 
List  They  at  the  same  time  thanked  the  British 
Government  for  having  so  long  assisted  in  defraying 
this  expenditure.  Moet  of  the  English  members  in 
the  House  supported  the  proposition,  but  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  Cotmcil  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  scheme  to  make  them  dependent  on  the  As- 
sembly, and  not  until  1816  was  the  offer  accepted 
by  command  of  the  Home  Gh>vemment,  on  the  undei^ 
standing  that  a  permanent  Civil  List  would  be  voted. 
This  was  not  done,  and  further  disputes  of  a  com- 
paratively  unimportant  character  ensued  until,  in 
1820,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  succeeded  the  Doke  of 
Richmond  as  Govemor-in-Chief.  The  latter's  career 
of  aristocratic  prominence  and  promise  bad  been 
■adly  closed  by  death  from  hydrophobia  in  1818 
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after  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  Province  in  succes- 
sion to  a  most  popular  and  able  Administrator  of 
two  years'  duration — Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke. 

Lord  Dalhousie  had  a  very  severe  and  unpleasant 
experience  in  Lower  Canada.  Extremely  popular 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  had  been  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  some  years,  he  reached  Quebec  and  as- 
sumed his  higher  dignities  *  at  a  time  when  public 
feeling  was  again  beginning  to  violently  clash  with 
public  government  Not  since  the  time  of  Craig 
had  there  been  such  a  sentiment  abroad.  Chief 
Justice  Sewell  and  Judge  Monk,  after  their  im- 
peachment by  the  Assembly  in  1814 — a  step  in  which 
neither  the  Gbvemor  nor  the  Council  would  concur 
—had  become  stronger  than  ever  in  their  advisory 
capacities,  while  Papineau  was  not  only  the  tribune 
cf  the  people  and  Speaker  of  the  new  Assembly 
elected  in  1820  but  a  leader  of  resourceful  rhetoric 
who  never  scrupled  in  his  semi-judicial  position  to 
make  a  popular  point  by  sneering  at  the  Court, 
scoffing  at  the  Crown,  and  defying  the  Con- 
stitution as  then  understood.  His  measured  elo- 
quence at  this  time  has  been  described  as  fall- 
ing like  balanced  music  on  a  listening  House 
or  leaping  like   a  devastating  flame  in  congenial 

•  The  Ck)vemor8-in-Chief  of  British  America,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  styled,  Gk)Temor8-General,  lived  at  Quebec 
up  to  the  Union  of  1841  and  administered  mainly  the  affairs 
of  Lower  Canada.  Their  intervention  in  the  other  Provinces 
was  very  slight  and  occasional,  although  the  Administrators 
elsewhere  were  all  termed  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor8. 
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Etnbbley  through  the  heated  minds  of  his  auditory. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that^  so 
far  as  using  the  position  of  Speaker  as  a  partisan 
office  was  concerned,  he  had  the  precedent  of  the 
Upper  House  in  the  different  Provinces,  where  the 
Chief  Justice  usually  held  the  Speakership  while 
acting  also  as  an  adviser  to  the  Qovemor.  Into 
the  midst  of  these  curious  constitutional  conceptions 
and  political  practices  Lord  Dalhousie  came  with 
clear  ideas  of  government  and  duty.  His  belief 
was  that  until  the  coxmtry  should  be  freed  of  this 
universal  strife  little  material  progress  could  bo 
made.  Agriculture,  through  all  this  period  and  up 
to  1841,  was  neglected  for  politics;  transportation 
matters,  so  essential  to  a  scattered  population,  re- 
ceived slight  attention;  education  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  or  of  private  individuals. 

The  new  Governor  had  excellent  plans  of  his  own 
upon  these  points,  but  he  first  tried  to  get  rid  of 
the  everlasting  revenue  discussions,  and  to  that  end 
asked  the  Assembly  once  more  to  fulfil  its  pledge 
and  grant  a  permanent  Civil  List.  When  this  was 
refused  he  appropriated  the  necessary  funds  and  paid 
the  expenses  himself.  The  sources  available  for  use 
in  this  way  were  the  proceeds  of  an  Imperial  excise 
tax  on  spirits  and  molasses  dating  from  1774,  and 
the  "casual  and  territorial  revenue^'  derived  from 
leases  of  mines  and  sales  of  land.  The  funds  ob- 
tained from  customs  duties  on  goods  coming  into  the 
Province — ^for  Upper  Canada  as  well — ^were  entirely 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  and  its  disposition 
of  these  moneys,  later  on,  caused  serious  disputes 
with  the  Upper  Province,  which  culminated  some 
fifteen  years  afterwards ;  and  in  the  meantime  helped 
an  agitation  amongst  the  English  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  for  the  immediate  legislative  union  of  the 
two  Provinces.    A  scheme  was  actually  proposed  in 
1822  by  the  British  Gbvemment  which  arranged, 
incidentally,  for  thie  elimination  of  the  French  lan- 
guage from  the  Legislative  debates  in  the  course  of 
a  defined  period.    This  impopular  proposal,  coupled 
with  some  noisy  talk  amongst  the  English  minority, 
and  the  later  defalcation  of  the  Eeceiver-Qeneral 
(John  Caldwell)  in  the  large  sum  of  £96,000,  in- 
creased immensely  the  feeling  against  Lord  Dal- 
housie  and  prevented  his  really  useful   plans  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Province  from  being  successful. 
He  had  meantime  freely  used  Lnperial  funds  from 
the  Army  Chest  to  "  carry  on  the  Eling's  Govern- 
ment'' and  to  pay  salaries  when  the  Assembly  r^ 
fused  to  vote  the  Appropriation  BilL     Li  1827  ha 
refused  to  receive  or  accept  Papineau  as  Speakei^ 
in  accordance  with  a  recognised  Royal  prerogative 
and  because  of  the  latter's  violent  language  regard- 
ing himself  as  the  King's  Representativeu     Then 
came  mass  meetings,  bitter  language,  acrid  diseoB^ 
sions  and  petitions  demanding  his  recall,  togetbe^i 
with  counter  meetings,  petitions  and  speeches  amoi 
the  English  party. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  in  1828  appointed 


/ 
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Committee  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  both  the 
Canadas,  and  it  finally  recommended  that  the  Crown 
duties  should  be  placed  in  control  of  the  Assembly 
<m  condition  of  its  granting  a  permanent  Civil  List 
MB  in  England;  that  the  Judges  should  give  up 
their  seats  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils ; 
that  Bishops  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  government;  that  Beceivers-Gteneral 
should  give  security  and  have  their  accounts  ex- 
amined by  the  Assembly's  auditors;  and  that  the 
membership  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Counr 
eils  should  be  enlarged  and  made  more  representa- 
tive.   There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  these  suggestions  had  the  Assembly  been 
reasonable,  but  nothing  would  really  satisfy  its  now 
fiery  aspirations  except  complete  dominance  in  the 
Province.     The  road  was  indeed  almost  ready  for 
the  restless  steeds  of  insurrection.    It  was  roughly 
paved  with  the  bitter  execration  which  Lord  Dal- 
honsie,  who  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  courteous 
and  generous  of  men,  received  during  these  years. 
He  had  been  described  as  a  public  robber  gorging 
himself  with  plunder ;  as  one  who  hated  the  religion, 
hoguage  and  laws  of  La  Nation  Canadienne;  as 
ta  arrogant  and  oppressive  tyrant  who  was  stirring 
^   a  rebellion  which  would  sweep  the  remains  of 
*itish  power  from  the  American  continent.     His 
'•ilII  at  this  time  and  appointment  to  the  Command- 
Ohief  of  India  did  not  improve  the  situation. 
d  yet  almost  his  last  act  had  been  to  help  ereot 
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tbe  now  famous  Quebec  monument  to  the  joint 
memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  He  left  Canada 
in  September  with  the  regret  of  all  the  Engliah 
element  and  to  the  delight  of  the  iFrench-Canadianii 
The  recommendationa  of  the  Canada  Committee 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  now  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  James  Kempt^  who  for  two  jean  oonr- 
tinned  to  administer  affairs  in  Lower  Canada  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant<joyemor.  He  made  teYeral 
reforms,  or  changes,  along  the  lines  of  that  Baport 
and  called  some  prominent  French-Canadians  to  the 
Executive  Council  But  the  central  issue — the  con- 
trol of  the  Crown  revenues — ^remained  imsettled,  and 
after  a  period  of  deceitful  oalm^  agitation  broke 
out  with  fresh  vehemence  owing  to  the  steady  t^ 
fusal  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  place  the  entire 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  whilst  its 
pledge  of  a  permanent  Civil  List  remained  nnkepL 
And  BO  this  question  stood  until  the  insurrection 
and  the  succeeding  union  with  Upper  Canada.  Lord 
Aylmer  took  the  place  of  Sir  James  Kempt  in  1830, 
and  in  the  following  year  received  appointment  &8 
Qovemor-in-Chief.  His  period  of  rule,  terminating 
in  1835,  is  important  for  its  vain  efforts  at  concil- 
iating the  fire-eating  French  majority  in  the  Aa^ 
sembly  and  the  Province;  for  the  refusal  of  the 
House  to  vote  supplies  and  the  inability  of  the  Gov^ 
emor  to  pay  all  the  officials  out  of  the  revenue  at 
his  command;  for  the  wastine^  of  time  in  the  A» 
eembly  by  passing  votes  of  censure  on  the  Qovenip 
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ment,  listening  to  fanatical  speeches,  and  examining 
ehargee  made  against  Judges  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province  by  violent  partisans.  In  the  elections 
of  1831  an  Assembly  had  been  elected  composed 
largely  of  young  Frenchmen  fired  by  the  fiaming 
heat  of  Papineau'a  oratory.  This  extraordinary  maa 
seems  to  have  become  blinded  by  the  praise  and  popu- 
larity which  had  come  to  him  and  was  now  en- 
deavouring to  emulate  the  exploits  of  Washington, 
and  raise  himself  to  the  position  of  father  and 
fonnder  of  a  new  republic  Lord  Qoderich,  a  clear* 
headed  and  wise  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Lord  Ayl- 
mer,  were  both  willing  to  give  the  Province  every 
measure  of  liberty  which  was  possible,  but  the  A»- 
sembly  would  do  nothing  except  emit  long  and  vio- 
lent addresses  to  the  Crown.  In  1833,  B^ard, 
Quesnel,  Ouvilier  and  Neilson,  leaders  of  the  mod- 
erate Liberals,  openly  withdrew  from  Papinean  and 
his  party  and  the  Assembly,  almost  as  a  unit,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter. 

The  position  was  becoming  intolerable,  and  Gar^ 
Dean,  the  literary  and  historical  bero  of  French 
Canada,  frankly  admits  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  House  towards  the  proposals  of  Goderich  and 
Aybner  that  a  "malign  influence"  had  carried  it 
beyond  all  prudential  limits.*  Speaking  in  the 
Assembly  in  January,  1834,  Papineau  declared  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  people  to  set  about  ob- 

•  Eithnrtdu  Canadti,  by  F.  X,  QArnun,  voL  8,  p.  831. 
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taining  a  remedy  for  their  grievances  even  if  ^^  the 
Boldiery  shonid  slaughter  them  for  it;''  denounced 
monarchical  institutions  with  eloquent  vigour;  and 
proclaimed  what  he  believed  to  be  the  certain  fact 
that  '^  before  long  the  whole  of  America  will  be 
republicanised."  Then  came  the  famous  Nine^ 
Two  Resolutions  which  formed  the  basis  for  con- 
tinuous and  fiery  harangues  throughout  the  Province 
during  the  following  three  years.  They  were  veiy 
long  and  involved  and  contained  many  repetitions 
and  much  verbiage.  Sifted  down,  the  document 
was  a  denunciation  of  the  Governors-General  for  mal- 
administration and  of  the  two  Oouncils  for  abetting 
them  in  it  The  assertion  of  a  partial  control  over 
the  Crown  revenues  by  the  Crown's  Representative 
was  given  as  the  chief  grievance  in  this  connection. 
The  rejection  of  the  Assembly's  violent  proposals 
by  the  Legislative  Council,  the  fact  of  most  of  the 
Judges  being  of  English  birth,  the  elimination  of  the 
French  language  in  some  of  the  Courts,  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  to  unite  the  two  Canadaa,  the 
fact  of  157  officials  being  of  English  birth  or  origin 
and  only  47  of  French-Canadian  birth,  were  the 
other  principal  charges.  Coupled  with  these  oom- 
plaiuta,  and  the  accompanying  declamation,  were 
strong  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  republican 
institutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  statement 
that  they  heUi  a  lai^r  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
pe^^ple  than  thoe^e  of  Fnclaiul. 

T^  Ktfdolutioua  were  passed  on  March  Ist^  1884^ 
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in  the  form  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  and  hj  an 
OTorwIielmiiig  majority.  The  action  waa  promptly 
opposed  by  Addresses  from  the  lojal  English  ele- 
ment of  the  Province.  The  most  notable  document 
on  the  latter  side  of  the  case  was  issned  by  the 
Montreal  Constitsttonal  Society  on  ilToTember  20th. 
In  it  the  grievances  of  the  minority  were  pointed 
out  They  were  stated  to  have  snffered  from  the 
feudal  tenure  of  land  and  the  cramped  condition 
of  the  laws  relating  to  real  property,  in  both  its  regis- 
tration and  exchange.  They  protested  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  the  Assenibly  upon  British  immi- 
grants and  the  arrangemrait  of  the  counties  in  the 
Xastem  Townships  so  that  a  French  minority  could 
letnm  a  majority  of  representatives.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  qualification  of  magistrates,  militia  of- 
ficers and  jurors  was  made  to  depend  upon  small 
property  possessions,  while  most  of  the  English 
people  were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  and  in- 
dustry and  were  therefore  debarred  from  these  posi- 
tions. They  dealt  with  "  the  abuse  of  power  "  shown 
by  the  Assembly  in  its  repeated  expulsion  of  Thomas 
Christie  and  the  conseqaent  disfranchisement  of  the 
electors  of  Gasp^,  because  he  had  once  expressed 
strong  views  regarding  the  policy  of  the  French 
majority  in  that  House.  They  protested  against  the 
]a^e  salary  paid  D.  B.  Viger  as  the  agent  of  the 
Aesembly  in  London — without  the  assent  or  agree- 
ment of  the  other  parts  of  the  Legislature.  The 
refusal  of  the  Assembly  to  grant  a  bankruptcy  law, 
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the  adricc;  of  Papineau  that  no  intercourse  should 
\x:  held  with  the  English  population,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  House  to  pass  any  but  temporary  laws,  ven 
referred  to.     The  willingness  shown  by  some  CoIO' 
iiial  Secretaries  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the  As* 
ftcnibly,  and  the  consequent  compromise  of  the  dif^ 
nity  of  the  Crown  by  an  unwise  change  of  Governors, 
was  protested  against    Abuses  in  the  Land  Departr 
nient  were,  however,  unsparingly  dealt  with,  the 
feebleness  of  the  Executive  Council  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  accumulation  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  individuals  criticised.     But  it  was  declared 
that  tlio  English  minority  were  now  "an  insulted 
and  oppressed  people,"  and  that  something  must  bo 
done  to  remedy  the  position  of  affairs.     The  reply 
of  tlio  Imperial  Government  was  the  despatch,  ^ 
1S;15,  of  a  Koyal  Commission  of  Inquiry  headed 
by  tho  Earl  of  Gosford,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
up|H>inUHl  to  succeed  Lord  Aylmer.       Everythiug 
that  man  could  do  to  conciliate  the  victims  of  * 
stormy  agitation  was  done  by  Lord  Gosford.    But 
to  rvolvo  ordor  out  of  tho  political  chaos  which  now 
I'xisioil  was  impossible.    It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  wUolosiilo  constitutional  change;  it  was  a  situa* 
tiv^u  of  rampant  violonoo  in  language  and  action. 
'I'ho   militia    was   pormeati\i   with    discontent,  ilia 
FT\M\oh  otVuvrs  woro  in  most  cases  centres  of  agita- 
tion, the  jurii^  wou!d  nowhow  convict  a  French 
Canadian,  and  raviiioaii  was  paradinc  the  Province 
like  a  i>aivr  Triiuv  in  jvuijvu*  notion. 
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After  a  yeiya  ofiort  to  oalm  tbo  oonntr;  the  new 
3ovenioT  had  to  praottmUy  give  up  oonoiUation, 
iwugb,  imfortaoately,  he  had  not  the  Btrong  char- 
loter  ueeesaaiy  in  the  adoption  of  the  other  altema- 
ire  of  coercion.  Matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Dieu  came  the  Beport  of  Mb  Commission  and  a 
■eeolation  baaed  upon  it— moved  in  the  House  of 
Jonunona  by  Ixird  John  Bussell  in  February,  1837 
— ^hich  pointed  out  that  the  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  had  granted  no  supplies  since  1832  and 
diat  $710,000  was  due  to  Judges  and  civil  servants. 
It  declared  that  the  proposal  to  make  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  elective  ought  not  to  be  granted,  but 
that  in  some  way  it  should  be  made  more  representa- 
tive of  tie  people  as  a  whole.  No  one  was  pleased 
by  this  paper  compromise,  while  the  so-called  pa- 
triots were  roused  to  the  wildest  dennneiation.  Pap- 
ineau's  organ  in  Kontreal,  The  Vindicator,  declared 
that  henceforth  there  could  be  no  peace  jn  the  Prov- 
ince and  "  no  quarter  for  the  plunderers."  "  Every- 
thing is  lawful  when  the  fundamental  liberties  are 
in  danger,"  continued  this  interesting  sheet  "  The 
Qoards  die — ^they  never  surrender."  The  spirit  of 
iisaffection  seemed  in  the  air  and  in  the  very  soil, 
ind  the  violence  of  insurrection  was,  in  fact,  soon 
manifested.  But  it  yet  remained  for  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  show  its  power  and  its  place  in  the  com- 
nnnitj,  and  for  the  responsible  element  amongst 
he  Trench- Canadians  to  exercise  its  influence,  and, 
a  combination,  to  turn  a  threatened  revolution  into 
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a  series  of  enlarged  riots.  The  two  ProTinces  had 
now,  however,  been  brought  in  different  ways,  and 
bj  excitable  agitators,  to  the  verge  of  what  history 
has  termed  the  Bebellion  of  1837.  Papineau  and 
Mackenzie  were  standing  hand  in  hand  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  roads,  and,  encouraged  as  the  leaders  of 
revolution  in  the  United  States  had  once  been  long 
before  by  the  apparent  support  of  some  public  men 
in  Great  Britain,  they  took  the  path  marked  out  for 
them  by  the  voice  of  vanity  and  the  pleadings  of 
prejudiced  passion* 
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CHAPTER    XL 

OUT    OF    HSBSLUOIT    INTO    USIOH. 

Thx  period  between  1837  and  1840  had  been  the 
itonniest  timo  in  the  history  of  the  Canadas.  The 
troubles  which  dereloped  into  a  futile  and  fogitive 
inmrrectionary  movement  in  the  two  Prorincea 
hardly,  hoverer,  deserved  the  name  of  rebellion. 
Heated  as  was  the  feeling  in  Lower  Canada  against 
ihe  ruling  English  clasa  and  bitter  as  was  the  de- 
jianciatioa  in  Tipper  Canada  of  what  was  termed 
the  oligarchy  and  family  compact,  the  basis  of  real 
grieronce  or  genuine  oppression  was  never  salBci- 
ently  strong  to  make  a  serions  revolutionary  attempt 
probable.  Ignorant  as  the  French  population  were 
Kgarding  the  peculiar  workings  of  a  British  con- 
(titntion  which  depends  so  much  upon  precedent  and 
practical  operation  and  so  little  upon  theory  and 
logic,  and  inflamed  as  they  were  in  election  con- 
tests or  street  riots  by  the  speeches  of  demagogues, 
thqr  yet  knew  eoiongb  of  the  discrepancy  of  forces 
between  themselves  and  the  British  Empire  to  listen, 
attentively,  though  not  very  willingly,  when  the 
mandemeni  iesned  in  1837  by  Bishop  Lartigae  of 
Hontreal  advised  them  of  the  foUj  and  sin  of  a 
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useless  rebellion.     And  this  despite  the  clever  at- 
tempts of  Papineau  to  pledge  the  oooperation  of 
American  democracy  in  an  effort  to  make  all  North 
America    republican    in   government       In  Upper 
Canada  the  same  fact  applies  with  far  greater  foioe. 
The  general  population  of  that  Provincey  ^sriwtkar 
Liberal  or  Tory,  knew  well  enough  that  there  ^t^ 
not  sufficient  reason  for  the  employment  of  iot^ 
and  that  in  any  case  there  was  no  hope  of  its  0^ 
cessful  use  unless  the  United  Stfttea  joined  iD^ 
and  of  such  a  possibility  there  was  no  proof. 

But  dissatisfaction,  no  matter  how  limited,  ma^ 
a  loud  noise,  although  the  blaze  of  enthusiasm  whi^^ 
surrounded  Papineau  and  made  the  banks  of  t^ 
St.  Lawrence  an  apparent  scene  of  general  seditio^^' 
or  the  heated  talk  of  Mackenzie  in  Upper  Canad^^ 
with  his  Vigilance  Conmiittecs  and  aimed  bodies  ^^ 
men;  were  evidences  of  popular  excitement  rath^^ 
than  of  dangerous  public  discontent     Sir  France '^ 
Bond  Head,  the  Lieutenant-Grovcmor  of  the  Upper  ^ 
Province,  was  in  this  respect  a  statesman  wher^ 
Lord  Gosford  in  Lower  Canada  was  a  mere  shadoi^ 
of  Imperial  strength.    The  former  is  the  most  vigors 
ously  denounced  man  in  Upper  Canadian  history. 
Yet  it  is  only  because  circumstances  have  made  him 
tho  embodiment  of  opposition  to  proposala  which 
other  days  and  other  conditions  have  rendered  prao- 
ticable.    One  of  the  few  Canadian  writers  who  have 
fully  appreciated  his  devoted  loyalty  and  real  serv*- 
ices  to  the  Empire     describes  him  aa  being  '^  truo 
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as  Bteel  and  most  ataimob  to  British  law  and  British 
principio  in  tho  trying  days  of  his  administration,"  * 
and  as  possessed  of  a  loyalty  which  was  both  chival- 
rous and  magnetic      He  was  quixotic,  sometimes 

bombastic,  and  occasionally  unwise.  But  he  had 
first  sized  up  a  difficult  situation  and  then  carried 
an  election  which  made  loyalty  a  living  power  in  a 
community  which  was  allowing  the  small  BAdical  and 
republican  minority  to  overshadow  by  noise  and 
violence  both  its  Tory  and  Liberal  elements.  He 
then  decided  that  the  influence  back  of  Mackenzie^ 
in  his  more  violent  proposals,  was  small  and  not 
more  than  the  local  militia  was  quite  capable  of 
dealing  with.  In  this  conclusion  events  showed  him 
thoroughly  right,  and,  in  his  much  discussed  step 
of  sending  all  the  regular  troops  to  the  Lower  Prov- 
ince to  help  the  suppression  of  the  more  serious 
troubles  there^  he  would  seem  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  statesman.  The  matter  had  to  some  time  come 
to  a  head  in  his  own  Province,  and,  if  tho  militia 
could  copo  with  it,  local  loyalty  would  be  stimu- 
lated, while  possibly  bitter  memories  of  a  rising 
crushed  by  British  troops  would  be  eliminated  from 
the  situation.  He  was  criticised  for  being  at  last 
taken  by  surprise.  So  far  as  the  march  of  the  rebels 
upon  Toronto  was  concerned  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  was.     But  the  suddenness  of  the  movement  was  at 


♦  Dr.  Alpheufl  Todd,  C.M.G.,  in  JReminiseeneea  of  a  Cana* 
dian  Pioneer ^  by  Samuel  Thompson,  Toronto,  1884,  p.  186, 
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the  last  a  Burprise  to  Mackenzie  himflftlf.  And  the 
latter'a  incendiary  Bpeeches  throughout  the  Province 
and  the  '^  Declaration  of  the  Beformers  of  Tonm- 
to/'  published  in  his  paper,  The  Constitution,  sup* 
plied  sufficient  ground  for  the  Lieut.-Gtovemor's  be- 
lief that  there  would  be  neither  peace  nor  material 
progress  in  Upper  Canada  until  the  trouble  had 
come  to  its  inevitably  violent  end.  So  he  had  sent 
the  troops  out  of  the  Province  and  calmly  awaited 
events. 

The  Declaration  was  a  curious  document 
Amongst  the  quietest  of  its  terms  were  the  **  baneful 
domination^  of  Great  Britain  and  ^'the  mockery 
of  human  government/'  under  which  the  people  had 
been  ^^  insulted,  injured  and  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
ruin."  Grievances  of  a  now  generally  admitted 
character  were  placed  side  by  side  with  denunciations 
of  a  character  intended  evidently  to  compare  with 
those  of  another  and  more  famous  ^'  Declaration  ^ 
issued  by  the  one-time  colonists  to  the  south.  It 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  hardly  require  further 
description,  though  its  blatant  demagoguery  had  the 
useful  effect  of  finally  estranging  Liberals  like  Bald- 
win and  Byerson  from  even  nominal  association 
with  the  extreme  wing  of  their  party.  The  process 
had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  and  this  document 
was  the  last  instrument  in  a  general  party  disin- 
tegration. Meanwhile  the  rebellion  had  made  some 
headway  in  Lower  Canada,  where  Lord  Gh»ford  was 
at  one  moment  writing  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord 
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Qlenelg  (September  2d,  1837),  tbtt  "all  hope  of 
conciliation  haa  passed  awaj  "  and  in  the  next  r^ 
fusing  the  offer  of  British  inhabitants  at  Montreal 
to  form  a  Boyalist  rifle  corps.  Unlike  Sir  Francia 
Bond  Head,  he  had  not  a  militia  vhich  was  in  the 
main  loyal  and  to  be  depended  upon,  bat  he  bad  the 
elements  of  it  in  the  English  part  of  the  population. 
Moreover,  he  should  have  benefited  by  the  example 
of  the  Boyal  GoTemors  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
where  the  historic  weakness  of  decision  and  rule  had 
invBriably  bred  aggressive  action  and  rebel  success. 
Had  he  shown  energy  and  determination  all  Papi- 
nean's  wonderful  edifice  of  agitation  would  prob- 
ably have  collapsed,  as  did  the  rebellion  itself  when 
Sir  John  Colbome  afterwards  pricked  its  military 
tutble  with  the  precision  and  power  of  a  Peninsular 
Tetflrao.  And,  though  some  kind  of  outbreak  was 
probably  inevitable,  it  might  have  been  very  much 
leu  threatening  in  appearance  and  earlier  develop- 


Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  a  Montreal  ptiyaician  of 
English  birth  and  a  Radical  member  in  the  As- 
iiembly,  was  Papineau's  chief  supporter.  Br. 
(yCallaghan,  afterwards  a  well-known  literary  man 
of  New  York;  Thomas  Storrow  Brown,  a  popular 
iron  merchant  and  in  later  days  a  pamphleteer; 
Amury  Girod  and  Dr.  Chanter;  were  others.  A. 
'N.  Korin  and  D.  B.  Viger,  afterwards  members  of 
the  Canadian  Government  in  the  days  of  Union; 
If.  H.  Lafoutaine,  destined  to  be  Premier  of  tha 
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United  Provinces)  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada 

and  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom;  G^rge  £• 

Cartier^  afterwards  Minister  of  Militia  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  also  a  Baronet ;  were  amongst 

the  earlier  fathers  and  leaders  of  the  movement 
which  was  now  to  culminate.  The  first  blow  waa 
struck  in  Montreal^  where  members  of  the  Dorio 
Club,  a  British  constitutional  organisation,  were  pub- 
licly attacked  on  the  streets  by  the  ^'  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  as  a  young  men's  rebel  society  which  had 
considerable  footing  in  the  city  was  called«  During 
the  7th  of  November,  repeated  conflicts  took  place 
between  these  two  factions,  and  finally  the  office  of 
The  Vindicator,  a  Papineau  organ,  was  broken  into 
and  the  presses  and  type  destroyed  or  scattered. 
At  night  the  troops  paraded  the  streets  and  pre- 
served some  kind  of  order.  Meanwhile  the  country 
along  the  Eiohelieu  loomed  up  as  the  centre  of 
serious  disaffection.  At  St.  Charles,  on  that  river, 
a  meeting  had  been  held  on  the  23d  of  October  com- 
posed of  some  thousands  of  people  from  the  six 
counties  along  its  banks,  and  thirteen  fiery  resolu- 
tions, with  but  one  meaning,  had  been  adopted  under 
advice  from  Papineau  and  Kelson  and  inspired  by 
the  example  of  what  were  termed  the  "wise  men 
and  heroes  of  1776  "  in  the  neighbouring  republic 
On  the  same  day  a  very  large  Loyalist  meeting  had 
been  held  in  Montreal.  The  troubles  in  that  city, 
on  November  7th  following,  precipitated  matters. 
Where  outrages  in  the  country  parishes  aroimd 
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Montreal  upon  loyal  citizens  and  the  utter  inability 
of  magistrates  to  protect  them  did  not  succeed,  this 
riot  was  at  last  effectual  Lord  GK>sf ord  abandoned 
his  supine  policy  and  issued  warrants  nine  days 
later  for  the  arrest  of  Papineau,  O'Callaghan,  Brown 
and  others.  Near  Longueuil,  on  the  18th  Novem« 
ber,  howeyer,  a  large  body  of  rebels  succeeded  in 
rescuing  two  or  three  of  the  lesser  leaders  who  had 
been  arrested,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
real  beginning  of  the  insurrection.  Papineau  fled 
to  St  Denis — a  village  on  the  Bichelieu — ^where  he 
stayed  with  Nelson  and  was  surrounded  by  friends 
and  followers.  To  arrest  him  an  expedition  was 
despatched  by  General  Sir  John  Oolbome,  who  now 
took  matters  in  hand  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces.  It  was  composed  of  250  men  and  led  by 
Colonel  Gore.  On  November  23d,  after  a  weary 
march  of  sixteen  miles  on  a  dark  and  stormy  nighty 
Gore  unsuccessfully  attacked  a  strong  position  held 
by  Nelson  and  had  to  retire  leaving  six  men  dead  on 
the  field.  Papineau  left  during  the  conflict  and 
finally  got  away  to  the  States.  Meantime,  Colonel 
Wetherall  captured  the  neighbouring  rebel  position 
at  St.  Charles  without  much  difficulty,  and  an  Am- 
erican who  was  in  command  fled  precipitately  with- 
out much  attention  to  the  order  of  his  going.  At 
the  news  of  this  disaster  Nelson's  forces  melted  away 
like  snow  in  springtime  and  the  chagrined  leader  was 
himself  captured  as  he  tried  to  escape.  A  miserable 
incident  of  the  moment  was  the  murder  of  Lieuteof 
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ant  Weir^  a  young  officer  carrying  despatches  between 
Montreal  and  Sorely  who  was  captured  by  some  of 
Dr.  Kelson's  troops,  and  in  making  a  dash  for  liberty 
was  shot  down  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  rebels. 
The  capture  of  St  Denis  and  St.  Charles  had,  how 
ever,  calmed  this  part  of  the  country.  Elsewhere 
Sir  John  Colbome  led  a  force  of  two  thousand  regu 
lars  and  militia  into  the  district  north  of  Montreal 
and  at  the  village  of  St.  Eustache,  where  some  thou 
sand  men  were  entrenched,  was  compelled  to  storm 
the  stone  church  of  the  parish  in  which  Dr.  Ch6nier 
and  his  followers  made  a  mad  but  gallant  defence. 
Not  till  the  blazing  roof  was  falling  upon  them  and 
the  walls  around  crushing  them  did  the  brave 
habitants  seek  to  escape — ^the  most  of  them  in  vain. 
Chenier  was  killed  and  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
nearly  half  a  century  later,  was  erected  by  senti- 
mental sympathisers  in  one  of  the  residential  streets 
of  Montreal.  At  St.  Benoit  a  mob  of  unorganised 
rebels  was  found,  but  their  leaders  fled  and  they 
promptly  surrendered  after  having  done  no  greater 
harm  than  destroying  the  homes  and  harvests  of  some 
neighbouring  English  settlers.  In  revenge  the  latter 
burned  a  part  of  the  village  during  the  night 

For  the  moment  the  rising  was  crushed.  It  did 
not  then  or  afterwards  comprise  any  large  proportion 
of  the  people.  Papineau  thought  that  they  rested 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  but  he  had  foxmd  himself 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  The  moderate  element  in  the 
masses  appreciated  the  difference  between  standing 
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bdiind  an  eloqaent  and  magnetic  leader  in  the  con- 
Btitati<Mial  defence  of  vhaX  they  deemed  the  pree- 
erration  and  assertion  of  their  racial  character,  and 
a  rebel  moTement  in  favour  of  the  suhverBion  of  their 
all^iance  and  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  govera- 
ment  which  had  worked  such  havoc  in  France  and 
which  was  now  denoonced  bo  powerfully  by  their 
priflfita.  With  the  Church  stood  the  old  Seignenrial 
families,  while  back  of  them  was  a  large  farming 
oumnunity  which  did  not  want  civil  war,  though  it 
Imew  little  of  constitutional  matters  and  delighted^ 
as  all  Frenchmen  do,  in  agitation  and  effervescent 
eloquence.  Even  the  French-Canadian  militia, 
though  distrusted,  seems  in  many  places  to  have 
been  loyal,  and  Colonel  de  Hertel,  in  command  of 
1,500  men,  assured  Sir  John  Colbome  of  their  posi- 
tive loyal^  and  willingness  to  go  into  active  service^ 
Xn  January,  1838,  Lord  Ooeford  was  recalled  and 
Sir  John  Colbome  appointed  Administrator.  In 
February  following  the  most  important  action  in  the 
early  constitutional  history  of  the  country  occurred 
in  the  selection  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  as  Governor- 
General  and  special  High  Commissioner  of  British 
America,  to  adjust  existing  difficulties  in  the  Can- 
adas.  During  the  same  month  some  six  hundred 
fugitives  and  sympathisers  crossed  the  frontier  from 
Vermont  under  command  of  a  brother  of  Dr.  Nel- 
■on'a,  and  with  fieldpieces  and  anna  to  supply  an- 
other hoped-for  insurrection,  but  were  driven  back 
hy    scnne    regulars    and    hastily  gathered  English 
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of  delajy  attempted  to  negotiate  with  Mackenzie 
through  a  curiously  formed  delegation  composed  of 
Kolph  and  Baldwin,  but  without  success  further 
than  the  staving  ofiF  for  some  hours  of  the  first  rebel 
movement  Almost  every  one  in  Toronto  had  stood 
by  the  Government  when  the  tidings  came.  The 
Chief  Justice,  the  Judges,  the  Executive  Council, 
the  City  officials  and  aldermen,  all  took  up  arms  and 
surrounded  the  Governor  with  a  support  which  was 
certainly  strong  in  a  moral,  if  not  in  a  trained  mili- 
tary, sense.  Many  of  these  prominent  volunteers 
had,  however,  served  in  the  War  of  1812  and  knew 
the  smell  of  gunpowder  full  well.  At  the  Tavern, 
or  in  its  vicinity,  when  the  Governor  and  McNab  ar- 
rived with  their  force,  were  nearly  a  thousand  rebels 
picturesquely  armed  in  many  cases  with  nothing 
better  than  scythes,  axes  or  pitchforks.  Sir  Francis 
called  on  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but 
Mackenzie  refused  and  the  militia  bravely  advanced 
on  the  opposing  lines.  The  exchange  of  volleys  was 
hot  for  a  short  time,  but  the  rebels  were  soon  scat- 
tered and  the  battle  over.  The  prisoners  taken  were 
in  most  cases  pardoned  and  released,  while  for  a  short 
time  the  neighbourhood  was  patrolled  by  an  eager 
and  ready  militia  force  to  which  volunteers  came 
flocking  in  from  the  country  districts  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  Governor  did  not  know  what  to  do  with' 
them.  Mackenzie  fled  to  his  little  stronghold  of 
Navy  Island,  on  the  American  side  of  Niafrara 
River,    whence — ^behind   guns   procured   from    the 
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State  arsenals  of  New  York — he  issued  a  republican 
manifesto  signed  by  himself  and  Lount,  Fletcher, 
Llojd,  Van  Egmond,  Graham,  Duncombe  and 
cthen.  Tbe  last  named  tried  to  get  up  a  little  in* 
annection  in  the  London  District,  but  as  soon  as  he 
beard  of  Colonel  McNab's  approach  with  a  militia 
force,  retired  to  the  common  refnge  at  that  time  at 
Canadian  malcontents — the  United  States.  Bolph 
had  left  some  time  before  for  the  same  shelter. 

Mackenzie  in  his  Nary  Island  manifesto  spoke 
boastingly  of  American  help  in  saving  Upper  Can- 
ada from  its  position  of  "  Egyptian  thraldom,"  and 
declared  that  rast  nnmbers  of  men  from  the  States 
generally,  tt^ether  with  arms,  provisions,  moo^ 
and  artillery  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  were  coming  to 
anpport  his  standard  of  resistance  against  "  the  hired 
red-coats  of  Europe."  In  his  bauds  was  a  steamer 
called  The  Caroline,  moored  upon  the  American  side 
of  tbe  river,  which  fired  constantly  upon  the 
Canadian  shore.  HcNab,  who  with  his  militia  was 
-watching  this  little  game  of  war,  finally  sent  a  band 
of  marines  and  volunteers  in  rowboats  to  destroy 
tbe  Duisaoce.  They  took  the  steamer  from  under 
tbe  guns  of  a  United  States  fort  on  December  S7tb, 
landed  tbe  crew  and  then  sent  her  in  flames  over 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Soon  afterwards  Navy  Island 
-was  deserted  under  the  fire  of  heavy  guns  sent  up  by 
Sir  John  Colbome.  Mackenzie  was  then  arrested, 
tried  and  sentenced,  on  the  American  side,  to  eigh- 
teen months'  imprisonment  for  attacking  a  i 
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of  the  Provincey  Mackenzie  continued  to  do  his  best 
to  injure  it  and,  incidentally,  to  embroil  two  great 
nations  in  war.  In  May,  one  of  hia  satellites  with 
fifty  men  boarded  the  Sir  Robert  Peel — a  well- 
equipped  Canadian  vessel — in  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
a  point  opposite  Eangston,  thrust  the  crew  and 
passengers  on  shore  and  pillaged  and  burned  the 
ship.  Various  minor  outrages  occurred  along  the 
borders  at  this  time,  but  the  Americans  finally  helped 
in  suppressing  them,  and  as  sxLmmer  advanced 
anxiety  was  allayed.  In  the  autunm,  however,  news 
came  of  another  intended  series  of  attacks,  and  Sir 
Qeorge  Arthur,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  F.  Bond 
Head  on  March  23d,  at  once  called  out  part  of  the 
militia.  The  10th  of  November  was  the  date 
selected  and  three  simultaneous  attacks  were  to  be 
made  on  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  On  that  day, 
accordingly,  the  steamer  United  States  left  Oswego, 
N.Y.,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large  crowd,  and,  after 
meeting  some  schooners  with  armed  bands  on  board, 
landed  250  rebels  at  Windmill  Point,  near  Preseott. 
They  were  promptly  attacked  by  a  local  force  of 
militia,  and  after  some  days  of  fighting  and  of  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  guns  from  Kingston,  the 
marauders  surrendered.  Nine  Canadians  were 
killed  and  some  forty-five  wounded.  Von  Schultz, 
the  rebel  leader,  was  afterwards  hung,  and  his  trial 
is  notable  for  being  the  first  appearance  in  Canadian 
history  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  iiidio,  as  a  young 
lawyer,  defended  the  prisoner. 
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On  December  4th  one  more  effort  was  made 
tgunst  Amherstbnrg.  Some  450  rebels  crossed 
from  Detroit  to  Windsor,  captured  the  small  militia 
guard,  burned  a  steamer  at  the  wharf  and  some 
honseti,  murdered  a  negro  who  refused  to  join 
them,  and  marched  out  to  Sandwich,  two  miles  away. 
Meanwhile,  the  militiamen  managed  to  escape,  and 
in  revenge  the  marauders  murdered  an  armj 
surgeon  whom  the;  happened  to  encounter.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  they  met  their  match  in  Colonel 
Priuce,  a  veteran  and  well-known  settler,  a  deter- 
mined, old-fasbioned  Tory  and  member  of  the  Leg- 
islative Council,  a  man  whose  reputation  stands 
out  clearly  in  the  history  of  the  period  and  now 
rises  above  the  weak-kneed  slanders  and  fears  which 
followed  his  prompt  action.  He  routed  them  with 
twen^-one  rebels  killed  and  one  Canadian  lost 
Four  of  those  who  were  captured  he  promptly  hanged, 
and  for  this  action  the  Colonel  was  widely  criti- 
cised. But  he  little  recked  that  sort  of  thing  where 
duty  seemed  to  demand  action.  And  bis  course 
certainly  struck  terror  into  rebel  hearts.  Windsor 
had  been  strongly  garrisoned,  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached with  his  militia  the  invaders  crossed  over 
to  Detroit,  while  some  who  fled  into  the  woods  were 
afterwards  found  frozen  to  death.  This  ended  the 
troubles  in  Upper  Canada.  For  the  first  rebel 
movement  only  two  of  those  who  had  been  captured 
•were  executed — Leant  and  Ifatbews.  Every  effort 
wsa  made  by  ike  humbled  party  of  discontent  to 
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eave  them,  but  Sir  George  Arthur  was  a  man  of 
strong  ideas  and  he  believed  it  a  duty  to  the  State 
that  the  law  should  take  its  course.  For  this  he 
stands  under  the  shadow  of  much  savage  denuncia- 
tion from  those  who  since  that  time  have  imbibed 
or  inherited  the  belief  that  Canadian  liberties  are 
based  upon  this  puny  and  panicky  revolt  When, 
in  1838,  the  second  series  of  border  movements 
were  finally  crushed  less  mercy  was  shown.  Nine 
of  those  who  accompanied  Von  Schultz — chiefly 
Americans — ^were  executed  at  Kingston,  three  at 
London,  and  a  large  number  of  others  were  trans- 
ported to  British  penal  settlement. 

In  Lower  Canada  no  executions  whatever  bad 
taken  place  after  the  troubles  of  1837.  Lord  Dur- 
ham had  come  out  with  what  he  believed  to  be,  and 
what  should  have  been,  almost  absolute  powers  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  of  grievances.  He 
found  a  condition  in  which  no  French  jury  would 
have  convicted  the  prisoners  in  hand,  no  English 
jury  would  have  acquitted  them,  and  no  mixed  jury 
have  agreed.  He  did  not  wish  to  resort  to  military 
trials  and  thus  accentuate  the  prevailing  dij£culties, 
but  rather  to  restore  social  order  and  civil  authority. 
Eventually,  therefore,  a  proclamation  had  been  is- 
sued on  June  28th,  1838,  pardoning  minor  offenders, 
banishing  eight  of  the  principal  leaders  to  Bermuda 
and  forbidding  Papineau  and  others  to  return  on 
penalty  of  death.  The  Lnperial  Parliament,  in- 
fluenced by  Lord  Brougham  and  other  personal  eno- 
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niies  of  the  (lovemor-General,  refused  to  endorse 
this  action  and  declared  it  illegal.  Lord  Durham 
instantly  resigned,  returned  home,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  John  Colbome,  These  divided  coun- 
sels amongst  the  rulers  and  the  mistaken  leniency 
shown  the  instigators  and  participators  in  the  revolt 
had  an  effect  the  reverse  of  what  was  hoped  for  by 
Lord  Durham.  The  ignorant  peasantry  continued  in 
many  places  in  the  Lower  Province  to  be  led  by 
agitators  who  worked  in  secret  association  with  the 
bodies  which  were  being  formed  in  the  neighbouring 
States;  and  the  departure  of  Lord  Durham  on  No- 
vember 3d,  1838,  was  the  signal  for  commencing 
a  new  rising  in  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Canada. 
On  that  date  the  steamer  Henry  Brougham  waa 
seized  in  the  St.  Lawrence  by  four  hundred  rebels, 
a  man  named  Walker  was  killed  near  Laprairie, 
and  the  whole  district  surrounding  Montreal  waa 
again  in  arms.  Sir  John  Colbome,  however,  was 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  Martial  law  was  pro* 
claimed,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended  and  the 
Montreal  gaol  speedily  filled  with  prisoners.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  Laprairie  by  some  rebelsy 
but  it  required  little  more  than  the  imexpected  war- 
whoop  of  a  few  loyal  Indians,  who  left  church  in 
order  to  seize  their  arms  and  defend  their  homes, 
for  this  attempt  to  be  quickly  frustrated.  Robert 
Nelson,  meantime,  crossed  the  border  to  Napier- 
ville  with  a  band  of  marauders  and  was  soon  joined 
by  some  two  thousand  rebels.     He  at  once  issued  a 
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'^ Declaration  of  Independence"  based  upon  the 
*^  multiplied  outrages  and  cruelties  of  the  Govern- 
ment'' and  of  that  "mercenary  army  whose  track 
is  red  with  the  blood  of  oup  people."  It  was  signed 
by  himself  as  President  of  the  new  Republic  of 
Lower  Canada  and  furnishes  a  fitting  parallel  to  the 
similar  document  issued  by  Mackenzie  in  Uppei 
Canada. 

While  Kelson  established  himself  at  Napierville, 
a  rebel  named  Cote  formed  a  depot  at  a  point  some 
twenty  miles  away,  and  within  American  territory, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  supplies,  etc.,  from 
United  States  sympathisers.  A  movement  made  by 
the  loyal  militia  of  the  district  threatened,  however, 
to  cut  ofiF  the  communication  between  the  two  by 
an  occupation  of  Lacolle  Mill,  and  Dr.  Cote  accord- 
ingly advanced  to  attack  that  point.  But  he  was 
routed  and  compelled  to  retire  before  he  reached 
the  Mill.  On  November  6th,  Sir  John  Colbome 
marched  for  the  front  with  four  regiments  of  regu- 
lars and  about  400  Indians  and  500  militia,  and  was 
joined  later  by  two  regiments  of  Glengarry  militia. 
With  the  victorious  volunteers  in  his  rear  and  this 
army  in  front,  the  self-installed  President  now 
found  himself  in  rather  a  tight  place.  He  had  a 
thousand  men  in  hand,  and  with  them  did  the  only 
thing  possible;  turning  around  and  marching  for 
Odelltown,  which  was  held  in  his  rear  by  some  two 
hundred  militia.  The  fight  there  centred  in  a 
Hethodist  .Church,  which  the  militia  had  occupied, 
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and  was  bravely  conducted  on  both  sides.  But  a 
small  contingent  of  additional  militia  coming  up, 
the  rebels  broke  and  fled,  and  Nelson  was  one  of  the 
first  to  make  for  the  American  border.  The  local 
disturbance  was  now  quickly  crushed  and  the  loyal 
people  of  this  particular  county — ^who  had  been  con- 
siderably insulted  and  harried  by  the  rebels — ^now 
took  their  revenge  despite  the  orders  of  Sir  John 
Colbome,  and  many  ruined  homes  and  burned  build- 
ings consequently  marked  the  path  of  this  renewed 
attempt  at  rebellion.  The  Executive  clemency  of 
the  past  was  not  repeated.  A  large  number  of 
arrests  were  made  and  twelve  men  were  convicted 
before  courts-martial  and  duly  executed.  Of  these, 
six  were  proven  murderers  and  five  had  been  in- 
cluded in  Lord  Durham's  previous  amnesty.  A 
number  of  minor  rebels  were  transported.  Amongst 
the  prisoners  were  Lafontaine  and  D.  B.  Viger. 
The  former  was  soon  released;  the  latter,  though 
positively  refusing  to  give  security  for  good  be- 
haviour, was  also  eventually  released  without  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  added  here  as  a  curious  com- 
mentary upon  what  is  called  justice,  that,  while 
so  many  of  the  victims  and  dupes  sufiFered  in  various 
ways,  the  leaders  of  this  revolt  were  in  time  all 
forgiven  and  in  most  cases  allowed  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  life.  Papineau  was  amnestied  in 
1847  and  Mackenzie  two  years  later.  Both  after- 
wards sat  in  the  Assembly  of  United  Canada. 
Wolfred  kelson  was  twice  Mayor  of  Montreal,  and 
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Lafontaine,  Viger,  Cartier,  Rolph  and  Morin  all 
lived  to  be  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 

Upon  the  grave  of  the  struggle  time  has  placed  a 
mistaken  monument,  while  the  light  of  liberties  ainco 
evolved  has  crowned  it  with  a  happy  halo.  But 
history,  when  freed  from  the  bias  of  politics  in- 
evitable to  the  earlier  literature  of  a  young  com- 
munity, will  do  the  subject  more  justice.  Mac- 
kenzie in  his  later  days  honestly  and  bitterly  re- 
gretted his  share  in  the  troubles,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  others  did  so  in  equal  measure.  Yet  the 
feeling  is  very  widespread  that  complete  self-gov- 
ernment in  Canada  was  the  result  of  this  rebellion. 
The  truth  is  that  such  conditions  would  have  de- 
veloped in  any  case,  and  probably  earlier  if  the 
Imperial  authorities  could  have  felt  assured  of 
French-Canadian  loyalty.  Responsible  government 
was  not  understood  by  the  rebels  and  was  naturally 
not  favoured  by  the  ruling  party  in  either  Prov- 
ince. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  struggle  was  really  an  effort 
to  ensure  the  absolute  dominance  of  the  French 
element  in  a  system  where  its  leaders  had  already 
complete  control  of  the  Assembly  and  hoped  to  get 
similar  power  over  the  Council  through  the  elective 
tenure  proposal.  In  Upper  Canada  the  Opposition, 
legitimately  enough,  wanted  to  rule  the  Province, 
and  its  leaders  claimed,  with  truth,  that  the  Govern- 
ment meted  out  the  spoils  of  office  to  its  own  sup- 
porters and  excluded  others  from  fair  participation 
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in  land  grants  or  positions.  But  this  is  to-day  a 
cardinal  principle  of  party  life.  Reforms  and 
clianges  of  different  kinds  were  demanded.  But 
they  were  too  often  asked  by  the  voices  of  agitators 
and  demagogues,  disappointed  seekers  after  official 
favours,  or  alien  immigrants  and  settlers  of  a  few 
years'  residence.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Prov- 
ince Government  had  to  be  centralised,  and  even 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  century  Governors  comr 
plained  to  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  getting  good  men  to  fill  public  positions. 
The  Imperial  authorities  made  concession  after  con- 
cession. Legislation  regarding  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  severance  of  Judicial  from  Executive  adminis- 
tration, the  holding  of  conventions,  the  taxing  of 
wild  lands,  are  cases  in  point  Lord  Durham's 
Report  arose  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  upon  it  much 
subsequent  legislation  was  based.  But  Lord  Qos» 
ford's  Commission  had  been  appointed  and  reported 
before  the  insurrection  took  place,  and  when  its 
conclusions  were  found  to  be  inadequate  another 
would  have  been  appointed  in  any  case.  Once  the 
Reform  Bill  and  ensuing  legislation  became  facta 
in  England  similar  development  in  the  Colonies  was 
inevitable,  and  was  retarded  rather  than  hastened  by 
the  firebrands  who  stirred  up  embers  of  dissatis- 
faction into  flames  of  civil  strife.  Responsible  gov- 
ernment did  not  come  for  years  after  the  rebellion 
and  the  publication  of  the  Durham  Report,  and  it 
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came  to  the  Maritime  Pnmiioea,  wiii»e  do  rebeDioB 
had  been  dreamed  of,  at  the  same  time  that  it  wu 
evolved  in  the  Canadas.  The  fact  is  that,  like  eraj 
portionof  the  unwritten  British  consdtationat  liom^ 
this  creation  of  lelf-goTemment  amid  stranp  and 
new  conditions  in  a  distant  dependency  of  the  En^ize^ 
had  to  be  a  result  of  time  and  graded  enperienes 
rather  than  of  any  sadden  spring  into  nieoHsfal 
cperation.  The  little  real  knowledge  which  esstal 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  malcontents  regarding  tb 
full  application  of  British  institutions  to  this  eoon- 
trj,  in  the  sense  now  understood,  is  seen  by  their 
final  and  absolute  sympathj  with  republictn  prin- 
ciples. They  were  those  actually  favoured  fran 
the  first  by  the  leaders  and  tendencies  of  the  violeDt 
minority,  and  the  only  pity  is  that  so  manj  good 
men  and  brave  were  carried  away  by  the  ptssiou 
of  the  time  into  supporting  a  fallacious  advociej 
and  a  futile  insurrection. 

Meantime,  the  share  taken  by  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces in  these  events  had  been  of  a  significant  thongk 
not  a  serious  character.    They  had  the  same  insdto- 
tions  as  Upper  Canada,  with  a  similar  dominint 
class  and  similar  difficulties  in  the  working  of  dial 
still  crude  and  partially  unformed  systems.   Bat  ia- 
?tead    of    boasting    secret    revolutionary   sodetieii 
armed  uprisings  and  sought-for  intematioDal  nidi, 
they  remained  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  tbs 
Provincial  Governments.      The  Assemblv  of  New 
Brunswick  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in  Ai 
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of  1837*  that  the  Hoiue  "  should  repa- 
diate  the  claim  set  up  b;'  another  Colony  that  the 
Executive  Council  ought  at  all  times  to  be  subject 
to  removal  on  address  for  that  purpose  from  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Gorermnent,"  although  it 
added  an  expression  of  belief  tbat  the  bodj  in  quea- 
tion  "  should  be  composed  of  persons  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  country  at  large  and  thAt  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  that  body  are 
absolutely  IndispenBable."  In  Kova  Scotia,  during 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  century,  the  Lieutenant- 
Goremora  had  been  Sir  John  Wentwortb,  sturdy  in 
principle  and  practice;  Sir  George  FrevoBt,  mild 
and  popular  in  administration  and  with  qualities 
which  suited  a  small  arena  but  signally  failed  in  a 
itormy  one;  Sir  Jobn  Coape  Sherbrooke  and  Lord 
Dalbousie,  both  men  of  marked  ability  and  equal 
popularity;  Sir  James  Kempt,  Sir  Peregrine  Mait^ 
]and  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell.t  the  latter  of  whom 
ruled  during  the  days  of  the  rebellion  and  afterwards 
passed  through  a  period  of  bitter  conflict  with 
Joseph  Howe.  In  New  Brunswick  there  was  a  suc- 
oession  of  military  Lieutenant-Qovemors,  from 
Colonel  Thomas  Carleton,  who  ruled  in  1784-1803 
and  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Dorchester,  to  Major- 
Qeneral  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  was  appointed  is 

*  Letten  and  Spudtet  of  the  Hon.  Joieph  Howe,  edited  hj 
VnUwn  Aniuiid,  vol.  1,  p.  143. 

t  Maj.-a«nenl  Sir  Colin  C&mpbell  (177S-184T),  Rometlmei 
ntstakenl^  referred  to  in  CanadlaD  liiittorical  work*  u  the 
Lord  Clyde  of  Indian  &m«. 
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country;  Fairfield  issued  a  call  for  10,000  State 
troops  to  take  the  whole  territory;  Sir  John  sent 
up  two  regiments  of  the  line  with  artillery  and 
volunteers  to  support  the  militia  in  their  position; 
"NoYB,  Scotia  voted  all  her  militia  and  £100,000  in 
money  to  help  New  Brunswick;  Tipper  Canada  sent 
offers  of  aid;  and  the  troops,  people  and  militia  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  were  as  full  of  fight  as  was 
the  Governor  of  Maine.  And  the  clamour  was  not 
confined  to  these  regions.  Daniel  Webster  almost 
stampeded  his  Government  into  war  with  Great 
Britain  over  this  and  other  matters — the  chief  and 
real  reason  being  that  at  last  the  Canadas  were 
deemed  ready  for  annexation.  Fortunately  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  was  calm,  held  the  dogs  of  war  in 
leash,  and  sent  General  Winfield  Scott  to  the  scene 
of  trouble.  The  matter  was  then  settled,  for  the 
moment,  by  the  two  officers  who  had  fought  and 
learned  to  respect  each  other  at  Lundy's  Lane  and 
Stony  Creek.  A  little  later  Webster  won  a  blood- 
less victory  over  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the  Rebellion 
of  1837  must  be  recorded  as  having,  amongst  its  other 
ill  effects,  first  encouraged  the  hostile  action  of 
Maine  and  then  caused  the  British  Government  to 
weaken  visibly  in  its  negotiations  with  Washington 
upon  this  question.  Why,  as  many  in  Great  Britain 
no  doubt  suggested,  fight  the  serried  masses  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  for  Colonies  which  are  striving  to 
adopt  republican  institutions  or,  in  many  individual 
cases^  American  allegiance?     To  some  extent  the 
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loyal^   of  tte  Maritiine   Frovinoes  answered   this 
aatnrally  prominent  query. 

Out  of  Lord  Durham's  famous  Beport  came  tlie 
[Tnion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It  was  not 
in  response  to  any  express  desire  of  the  rebel  element 
or  from  motives  of  conciliation.  It  was  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  fondest  aspirations  and  avowed 
wishes  of  the  French-Canadian  population  and  was 
not  even  favoured  by  the  Tory  majority  in  Upper 
Canada.  But  tho  occasion  made  it  possible,  and 
Lord  Sydenham,  who  succeeded  Sir  John  Colbome 
in  October,  1839,  was  a  statesman  sufficiently  wise 
mil  able  to  carry  out  the  dictum  of  Lord  Durham. 
During  bis  brief  six  months'  Administration  the 
latter  had  studied  the  situation  in  all  the  Provinces; 
had  done  much  energetic  travelling  and  made  numer- 
ous personal  inquiries;  had  employed  able  agents, 
of  whom  the  members  of  his  own  Executive  Council 
— ^which  had  replaced  Sir  John  Colbome's  Special 
Council  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  Englishmen — ■ 
irere  the  chief,  and  notably  Mr.  Charles  Buller; 
liad  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  social  cliques  and 
political  parties;  and  had  met  in  Conference  the 
LieDtenant-Oovemora  of  the  different  Provinces. 
Lord  Durham's  ensuing  Report  was  dated  January 
Slst,  1839,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  memorable  docu- 
ments in  Imperial  history.  It  was  presented  to 
Parliament  and  in  Kay  reached  Canada,  where  its 
conclusions  and  the  policy  based  upon  them  worlced 
a  practical  revolution  in  the  relation  and  constitor 
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tions  of  all  the  Provinces.  A  little  more  than  t 
year  afterwards  the  sensitivey  patriotic  and  brilliant 
nobleman  who  had  penned  its  pages  was  dead — 
partly  perhaps  from  the  disappointment  of  a  high- 
strung  nature  and  partly  from  a  constitutional 
feebleness  of  frame  which  was,  no  doubt,  seriously 
affected  by  the  nine  months  of  labour  during  which 
he  had  studied  and  governed  the  storm-tossed  Prov- 
inces, written  seventy  important  despatches  and  comr 
pleted  bis  thorough,  voluminous  and  systematic 
statement.  He  described  in  his  Beport  the  material 
backwardness  of  the  Canadas;  the  conditions  by 
which  the  ruling  party  successfully  met  and  checked 
the  popular  Assemblies  through  its  control  of  the 
Legislative  Councils;  and  the  indefinite  nature  of 
the  demands  which  were  made  in  some  quarters  for 
what  was  called  "responsible  government ''—some- 
thing which  its  own  advocates  did  not  understand. 
He  dealt  at  length  with  the  desire  of  American  set- 
tlers in  the  country  to  assimilate  its  institutions 
with  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  following 
reference  *  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Colonists  in 
their  relation  .with  the  neighbouring  Bepublio  is  most 
eloquently  interesting: 

"The  influence  of  the  United  States  surroimda 
him  on  every  side  and  is  for  ever  present.  It  ex- 
tends itself  as  population  and  intercourse  increase  ; 
it  penetrates  every  portion  of  the  continent  into 

*  Lord  Durham's  JS^pori,  pp.  111-112. 
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wKioh  the  restless  apirit  of  American  Bpeculatioii 
impels  the  settler  or  the  trader ;  it  is  felt  in  all  the 
transactions  of  commerce  from  the  importaot  opera- 
tions of  the  monetary  system  down  to  the  minor  do- 
taila  of  ordinary  traffic;  it  stamps  on  all  the  hshitii 
and  opinions  of  the  aurrounding  countries  the  com- 
mon characteristics  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 
If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  influence 
it  can  only  be  done  by  raising  up  for  the  North 
American  Colonist  some  nationality  of  his  own;  by 
elevating  these  small  and  nnimportant  communitiea 
into  a  society  having  some  objects  of  a  national 
importanoe;  and  by  thus  giving  their  inhabitants 
a  country  which  they  will  be  unwilling  to  see  ab- 
sorbed into  one  even  more  powerfuL" 

There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of 
the  Eeport  Sir  George  Arthur  wrote  Lord  Nop- 
manby,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that  "  on  many  im- 
pcnrtant  points  be  (Lord  Durham)  baa  been  much 
misinformed "  and  in  a  later  despatch  he  adda  that 
**  a  considerable  section  of  persona  who  are  disloyal 
to  the  core "  are  extravagantly  elated  because  of 
its  terms.*  Both  Houses  of  the  Upper  Canadian 
Xegialature  protested  against  its  assertions,  and 
Chief  Justice  Bobinaon  ni^ed  vigorously,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that  "  the  injurious  tend- 
ency of  the  Beport "  should  be  counteracted  in 
every  possible  way.     And,  witli  the  sincere  enthur 

*  Dmpatches  quoted  b^SIr  Francis  Bond  Heftd,  In  "  An  A.d- 
dnw  to  the  House  of  Lords,"  London,  1040. 
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iBiasm  of  his  old-fashioned  principles^  he  denoiinoed 
it  by  pen  and  voice,  both  in  Canada  and  in  Eng- 
land. Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  with  many  years' 
experience  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Upper  Canada,  de- 
clared on  August  19th,  1839,  that  ^^  it  gives  an  in- 
accurate and  unfair  description  of  the  Province  and 
people  of  Upper  Canada."  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
great  and  statesmanlike  document.  Mistakes  there 
were,  of  course,  but  its  advice  has  upon  the  whole 
been  followed,  its  prophecies  in  the  main  fulfilled, 
its  historical  statements  generally,  though  not  in- 
variably, accepted.  The  chief  recommendation  of 
Lord  Durham — after  his  advocacy  and  description 
of  responsible  government,  the  establishment  of 
municipal  institutions  and  the  building  of  a  rail- 
way which  should  connect  the  various  Provinces — 
was  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
and  the  consequent  submersion  of  French  national 
ideas,  and  certain  republican  tendencies  of  the 
Upper  Province,  in  a  system  which  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  popular  vote  of  the  whole 
mixed  community  and  be  influenced,  it  was 
hoped,  by  other  than  sectional  divisions  and 
limitations.  On  March  23d,  1839,  the  Upper 
Canadian  Assembly  carried  resolutions  proclaiming 
the  Provincial  separation  of  1791  to  have  been  un- 
wise, declaring  an  united  Legislature  to  be  now  in* 
dispensable  and  appointing  agents  to  go  to  England 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  union.  The  Council  re- 
jected the  resolutions,  and  nothing  definite  followed 
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wdl  the  Bniral  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Foulett 
Thomson — afterwards  Lord  Sydenham — as  Qover- 
DOP-GeneraL  His  appointment  dated  from  October, 
1889,  and  he  came  out  with  the  reputation  of  being 
a  strong  Liberal  and  a  good  sound  business  man  who 
bad  made  a  reasonable  success  of  his  position  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  hardly 
given  credit,  however,  for  the  astute  statesmanship 
which  soon  carried  everything  before  it 

Upon  his  arrival  he  laid  the  plan  of  union,  as 
proposed  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  before  the 
Special  Conncil  of  Lower  Canada — ^which  had  been 
revived  with  a  membership  similar  to  that  of  Sir 
John  Colbome'fl — and  it  was  accepted  with  only 
three  dissentients.  In  the  Upper  Province  the  situa- 
tion was  more  difficult  than  in  one  where  the  whole 
French  population  could,  and  had  to  be,  ignored. 
UppOT  Canada  was  in  the  governing  hands  of  a  Tory 
party  intrenched  behind  additional  power  and  actual 
popularity  won  by  the  crushing  of  an  insurrection 
through  the  unaided  action  of  a  militia  composed 
largely  of  its  own  members.  And  its  leaders  were 
well  known  and  honest  opponents  of  the  main  politi- 
cal principle  practically  pledged  by  the  proposed 
constitution — that  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. But  the  heads  of  the  so-called  "  Family 
Compact" — a  phrase  declared  by  Lord  Durham  to 
lie  inaccurate — were  more  patriotic  than  they  had 
1)een  given  credit  for  by  their  opponents.  The  heavy 
debt  of  the  Province,  its  practical  bankruptcy  in 
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regard  to  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  stagnation 
of  trade  and  industry,  the  emigration  out  of  the 
country  rather  than  into  it,  the  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  discontent^  made  it  seem  necessary 
to  sacrifice  their  intrenched  position,  to  accept  ar- 
rangements with  Lower  Canada,  and  to  trust  the 
principles  of  loyalty  and  conservatism  which  they 
cherished  to  the  new  constitution — even  though  it 
threatened  to  give  the  decision  into  the  hands  of  a 
•ection  of  the  population  whose  one-time  leaders 
had  been  scattered  by  the  results  of  a  rash  appeal  to 
arms. 

Mr.  Foulett  Thomson  also  appealed  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  Councils  on  the  ground  of 
the  strong  wishes  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  the  country  against  pos- 
dble  American  aggression.  He  finally  prevailed 
and  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Legislature 
favouring  an  union  based  upon  equal  Provincial 
representation,  the  granting  of  a  sufficient  and  per- 
manent Civil  List  and  the  assumption  of  the  Upper 
Canadian  debt  by  the  united  Provinces*  A  measure 
embodying  these  principles  passed  the  Lnperial 
Parliament  in  July,  1840,  and  came  into  effect  by 
proclamation  of  the  Gk)vemor-Gteneral  (now  Lord 
Sydenham)  on  February  10th,  1841.  By  its  terms 
the  Legislature  of  the  united  Provinces  consisted 
of  the  Queen,  or  her  Representative,  a  Legislative 
Cotmcil  of  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  an  Assembly  of  eighty-four  members  elected 
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equally  by  the  two  Provinces.  The  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  to  be  composed  of  eight  members  chosen  by 
the  Governor-General  from  both  Houses.  Those 
selected  from  the  Assembly  were  to  return  to  their 
constituencies  for  election  as  in  the  Ministries  of 
the  Mother-land.  In  this,  and  the  arrangement 
that  bills  for  the  expenditure  of  money  must  origi- 
nate with  the  Gt)vemment,  are  to  be  seen  the  first 
practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. A  Civil  List  of  £75,000  for  the  payment 
of  officials,  Judges,  etc.,  was  permanently  estab- 
lished. Thus  equipped,  a  new  constitutional  start 
was  made  and  every  power  given  by  the  Imperial 
authorities  for  the  working  out  of  a  full,  free  and 
flexible  form  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces. 


PART  TWO. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  A  DOMINION,  1841-1867, 


CHAPTER   XII. 

SESPONSIBLB  OOVEBNMEKT  AND  ITS  HX81TLT8. 

/  Dtjbing  the  first  forty  years  of  the  centoiy  the 
Canadas  had  seen  public  discussion  develop  into 
open  disaffection;  during  the  next  twen^-five  years 
they  were  to  see  Parliamentary  discussion  and  dis- 
pute develop  into  deadlock.  And  yet  both  these 
processes  were  in  the  end  serviceable  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.     The  first  helped  to  create 

^  the  Union  of  1841  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
French  and  Siglish  people  to  mix  and  mould  their 
politics  along  other  than  racial  lines.  The  second 
helped  to  evolve  a  wider  and  greater  union  out  of  the 

2  apparent  constitutional  collapse  of  the  smaller  ona 
But  it  does  not  follow  because  good  happened  to 
come  out  of  these  evils  that  the  same  ends  might 
not  have  been  more  wisely  and  beneficially  EGhieved 
by  the  cultivation  of  harmony  rather  than  discord, 
of  peace  rather  than  strife.    During  the  first  and 
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formatire  period  discuasion  and  beated  controveny 
had  evolved  a  mimic  civil  war,  end  out  of  these  cod- 
ditions  aroae  Froviocial  union  and  free  and  popular 
government.  It  was  not,  however,  the  armed  strife 
which  brought  about  responsible  government — it  was 
the  previous  discussions,  and  their  resumption  with 
greater  understanding  in  the  years  following  the  re- 
bellion. So  it  was  that  the  deadlock  in  the  functions 
of  govenunent  which  appears  superficially  to  have  ^ 
so  largely  caused  the  confederation  of  all  the  Colonies 
in  1867 — although  undoubtedly  an  important  factor 
in  making  politicians  turn  their  attention  to  any 
means  of  possible  escape  from  existing  difficulties 
which  might  present  itself — was  yet  not  the  chief 
eause  of  the  greater  union.  Even  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  practical  failure  in  the  Canadas  of  that 
responsible  goTomment,  which  had  been  so  earnestly 
fought  for,  carried  with  it  many  important  reforms 
and  the  seeds  of  a  constant  discussion  which  must 
necessarily  have  enlarged  the  scope  of  political 
thought  as  it  eventually  helped,  at  least,  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  political  action. 

The  Colonies  of  British  America  were  now  to 
try  a  new  form  of  government.  Under  early  (Gov- 
ernors like  Weutworth,  Simcoe  and  Dorchester  they 
had  experienced  absolute  monarchy  in  its  simplest 
and  best  application.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centmy  they  had  been  ruled  under  the 
aristocratie  sy^em  of  a  limited  and  comparatively 
mild  oligarchy.     Kow  they  were  to  evolve  a  pure 
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democracy  under  monarchical  fomuk  The  oondi- 
tiona  were  not  very  favourable.  When  Lord  Syden- 
ham met  the  united  Parliament  at  Elingston  in  June, 
1841^  he  found  a  French-Canadian  feeling  that  the 
Union  was  intended  to  kill  the  French  nationality,^ 
and  amongst  many  of  the  Tory  and  Loyalist  leaders 
the  belief,  expressed  in  1836  by  the  Toronto  City 
Council,  that  ^^  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  connection 
of  these  Provinces  with  the  Mother  Country."  The 
carrying  out  of  the  Imperial  desire  to  develop  min- 
isterial responsibility  he  found  hampered  by  the  be- 
lief that — as  Lord  Durham  put  it  in  his  Beport-— 
many  of  the  Reform  or  Liberal  leaders  ''  wished  to 
assimilate  the  institutions  of  the  Province  to  those 
of  the  United  States.^'  He  faced  a  situation  in  Up* 
per  Canada  where  nearly  all  of  the  Judges  were 
strong  Tories  and  the  juries  very  often  rabid  Badi- 
cals.  There  was  everywhere  a  lack  of  College  educa- 
tion and  of  good  elementary  training.  Progress  was 
hampered  by  efforts  to  exclude  English  professional 
men — ^physicians,  lawyers,  etc — ^from  practising  in 
the  Provinces.  Political  feeling,  of  course,  ran  high, 
and  the  Orangemen  in  Upper  Canada,  who  were  in- 
creasing in  numbers  through  immigration  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  had  no  liking  for  the  new  alliance 
with  French  and  Catholic  Canada,  while  the  latter 
population  fully  agreed  with  a  clause  •  regaiiding 
Orangeism  contained  in  a  Boman  Catholic  address 

*  Qarneau,  vol.  8,  p.  409. 
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to  Lord  Ihirham,  in  iriueh  that  noblemui  wu 
politely  uked  to  "  pat  down  this  inerewing  abonii* 
DBtion."  Lord  STdenham  was  hitnaolf  a  Liberal, 
and  was  acting  under  instmctiona  from  Lord  John 
SvsBell,  and  a  new  complication  was  thns  introdocsd 
into  the  sitttation  hj  his  political  arersiou  to  the 
still  dominant  par^  in  the  Canadas. 

The  word  had  now  practically  gone  out  that 
responsible  goTemmetit  was  to  be  established  in 
British  America.  There  were,  however,  withdraw* 
als  from  that  decision,  there  was  hesitancy  in  iti 
application  by  Govemors,  there  were  differenoes  in 
definition  by  changing  Colonial  Secretaries.  People 
generally  did  not  know  what  it  really  meant,  and 
this  Lord  Sydenham  himself  clearly  states  in  a 
letter  dated  Toronto,  Kovember  20th,  1839.  It  is 
even  a  qnestion  as  to  how  far  he  went  in  favouring 
the  application  of  the  principle  itself.  The  Tory 
position  in  these  years  and  in  all  the  Provinces  had 
been  thoroughly  consiiteut,  and  despite  any  and 
every  f aiilt  charged  to  their  account  the  fact  stands 
ont  clearly  that  they  were  the  British  party  in  the 
co^tiy  and  that  their  loyalty  was  a  merit  in  thos* 
tempestnons  times  which  shoold  redound  to  their 
lasting  credit.  Ko  stronger  proof  of  this  could 
have  been  givetk— not  even  frequent  service  in  the 
field — than  their  aoceptance  of  the  Union  with  ita 
avowed  probabilities  of  their  own  overthrow,  mainly 
fcecanBe  it  was  the  wish  of  the  British  Oovernrnent. 
They    had   been   consistent    in    opposing   complvt* 
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popular  goveminenty  not  only  from  their  o^nm  nataral 
and  inherited  standpoint  of  dislike  to  a  democracy 
which  to  them  spelled  American  principlea  and 
practices,  but  because  their  own  policy  had  fre- 
<iuently  appeared  to  realise  the  wishes  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities.  As  late  as  July,  1887,*  the 
Colonial  Office  had  taken  a  strong  position  in  this 
connection.  In  response  to  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
from  the  Assembly  of  "Soysl  Scotia,  wherein  ''the 
language  would  seem  to  indicate  an  opinion,  which 
is  not  yet  distinctly  propounded,  that  the  Assembly 
ought  to  exercise  over  the  public  officers  of  that 
Colony  a  control  corresponding  with  that  which  is 
exercised  over  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  by  the 
House  of  Commons/'  it  was  announced  that  ''to 
any  such  demand  Her  Majesty's  Gk>yemment  must 
oppose  a  respectful,  but  at  the  same  time  a  firm 
declaration  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  due  ad- 
vertence to  the  essential  distinctions  between  a 
metropolitan  and  a  Colonial  Government  and  is,  fur- 
ther, inadmissible." 

When  the  same  party  found  itself  face  to  face  at 
times  with  a  situation  in  which  their  cherished  prin* 
ciples  were  attacked  with  the  apparent  support  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  they  found  relief  and  com- 
fort in  the  different  interpretations  which  could  be 
honestly  given  to  Imperial  despatches  and  in  the 


*  Despatch  from  Lord  Glenelg  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  July 
6th»  1887. 
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nmewhat  chaotic  condition  of  Liberal  riewfl  upon 
the  application  of  the  principle.  And  the  difficult 
and  seemingly  inBuperable  obstacle  remained  nov, 
thxougE'aIt'{£e  practical  experiments  in  responsible 
government,  aa  it  had  appeared  in  the  early  and 
shadofry  specalatioos  concerning  its  possibilities,  of 
how  to  combine  the  Imgerial  functions  of  the 
QOMh's  Eeprei^tatiye  withTiis  Colonial  poeition. 
Upon  tliiB~point  both  parties  held  strong  convictions 
and  presented  strong  arguments.  In  the  new  Prov- 
ince of  Canada  Lord  Sydenham  might  have  done 
what  was  left  for  liord  Elgin  to  achieve  at  a  later 
period — created  a  working  system  which  woold 
have  harmonised  some  of  these  conflicting  interests 
and  aspirations.  He  had  the  ability  and  the  neces- 
sary qualities,  but  fate  removed  him  by  an  accidental 
fall  from  his  horse  in  the  automn  of  1841  before 
he  could  do  more  than  meet  the  Legislature  and 
forward  the  introduction  of  a  municipal  system  and 
the  regnlation  of  the  currency  and  the  customs; 
while  uiging  the  eztetiBion  of  canals  and  the  estal^ 
liahment  of  an  efficient  common  school  system.  His 
Bucceseor  was  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  an  experienced 
diplomatist  and  formerly  British  Minister  at  Wash' 
ington.  He  held  the  post  until  Jfarch,  1843,  and" 
frignalised  his  administration  by  calling  Louii 
Hypolite  Lafontaine,  the  Liberal  leader  from  Lower 
Canada,  Robert  Baldwin,  the  Liberal  leader  fran 
TTpper  Canada,  and  Francis  Hincb,  another  B»^ 
former  or  Liberal,  to  the  Executive  < 
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it  was  now  beginning  to  be  termed,  the  Ministry. 
I  But  there  was  still  no  Prime  Minister  and  no  Cabinet 
'  selected  by,  and  personally  responsible  to,  one 
political  leader.  There  was  a  crude  attempt  at.  it, 
and  later  on  the  Attomeys-Gleneral  of  Canada  West 
and  Canada  East*  were  supposed  to  be  equal  in 
position  and  to  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
followers  for  the  Government  upon  a  basis  which 
changed  continuously  and  was  the  subject  of  much 
inter-party  controversy. 

Now  came  a  crucial  issue.     It  was  pretfy  well 
recognised  in  theory  that  the  Executive  Council  in 
its   general  policy  must  be   dependent   upon   and 
guided  by  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  though 
there  were  many  loopholes  of  escape  from  this  re- 
sponsibility and  many  deviations  from  it.       And 
the  Liberals  were  wise  and  consistent  in  doing  their 
utmost  to  press  the  advantage  which  this  reoogni- 
?   tion  gave  them.    But  they  soon  found,  on  partially 
:    obtaining  office,  that  the  control  of  patronage  was  not 
i    in  their  hands  and  that  the  Governor-General — Sir 
•    Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
J    Bagot — ^was  determined  not  to  give  it  up  to  them. 
And  in  this  decision  he  had  the  approval  of  the 
Colonial  Office.     Sir  Charles  was  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  statesman  of  high  personal  honour  and 
with  a  past  reputation  for  Liberal  views.     But  in 

*  After  the  Union  of  1841  Lower  Canada  was  called  Can- 
ada East  and  Upper  Canada  Canada  West.  After  Confeder- 
ation the  former  beoame  Quebec  and  the  latter  Ontario. 
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Canadian  matterajie  had  lofty  .ideals  regarding..fe.ifl 
own  duty  and  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  pre- 
Togative  or'tEe  Grown  in  what  seemed  to  liim  and 
hfsTnumerotis  foTlowera  tBe  last  importahl  etrftrid'in 
the~Bilien  chain  of  British  union.  He  therefore 
made  snndry  appointments  without  asking  the  ad>  : 
viceTjf'hifl  Executive,  and  Baldwin  and  Lafontaiue 
promptly  resigned.  A  general  election  took  place, 
the  Tories,  or  Conaervatives  as  they  now  termed 
themselves,  natnrally  took  the  Governor's  side,  and 
Sir  Charles  was  sustained.  Although  the  Liberals 
were  right  in  their  contention  es  self-government 
was  afterwards  worked  out,  it  was  not  yet  under- 
stood  how  the  Governor-General  could  be  deprived 
of  all  power  over  appointments  without  weakening 
his  authority  in  such  a  measure  as  to  destroy  the 
Colonial  prestige  of  the  Crown. 

William  Henry  Draper,  the  Conservative  leader 
and  a  man  of  silvery  eloquence  who  held  the  per> 
sonal  respect  of  all  shades  of  political  thought  and 
■who  had  for  a  short  time  led  the  first  Ministry  of 
the  new  Province,  formed  a  Government — if  it  could 
yet  he  called  by  that  name.  There  was  no  difficulty 
about  appointments  now,  because  those  made  by 
the  Governor-General,  even  if  he  did  not  ask  ad- 
vice, were  likely  to  be  acceptable  in  the  nature  of 
things.  He  and  his  Ministers  had  much  the  same 
principles,  and  no  question  of  fitness  from  the  stand- 
point of  loyalty  could  arise  between  them  regarding 
positionB  thus  filled.     It  was  naturally  otherwise 


^ 
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with  men  who  had  been  mixed  up  witH  the  rebel 
leaders    and    the    insurrectionary    movements,    al- 
though the  impartial  historian  can  find  much  to 
praise  in  the  character  and  policy  of  the  two  chief 
Liberal  leaders  of  this  period.     Baldwin  was  noted 
for  his  prudence  and  common  sense,  and  for  a  con- 
scientiousness which  almost  unfitted  him  for  public 
life.     His  integrity  has  never  been  doubted,  and 
bis  name  still  stands  in  Canadian  political  histoiy 
as  a  synonym  for  honour  and  honesty.     His  ability 
as  a  statesman,  however,  was  greater  than  his  skill 
as  a  politician,  and  during  these  years  he  was  largel^a 
instrumental  in  founding  the  local  and  municipa — 
institutions  of  Upper  Canada  and  in  constitutu 
or  remodelling,  the  Courts  of  the  Province, 
fontaine  was  a  man  of  striking  appearance,  with 
square  Napoleonic  face  and  massive  brow,  conser^: 
tive  in  character  and  sometimes  in  policy.     It 
bard  to  understand  from  his  later  career  how 
could  have  been  such  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  fo7 
lower  of  Papineau's,  and  the  only  possible  ezplani^ 
tion  is  in  the  fiery  spirit  of  vigorous  youth.     Of 
him  Baldwin  spoke  in  January,  1844,  as  a  man 
whom  he  had  found  ^^  so  clear  in  his  perception  of 
right,  so  prompt  in  his  assertion  of  it,  and  so  stem 
in  the  condemnation  of  arts  of  low  and  party  in- 
trigue," that  he  deemed  it  a  comfort  to  have  such  a 
guide  and  a  glory  to  have  such  a  leader.     Making 
every  allowance  for  the  party  feeling  and  personal 
sentiment  in  such  an  utterance,  there  was  much  of 
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trutb  in  it.  The  marvel  is  that  with  men  of  this 
type  in  command  there  should  have  been  ancli 
eztieme  and  inexcnsable  bitterness  in  party  war- 
fsra 

The  attacks  np^_Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  during  this 
period  were  so  Tiolent  as  to  be  brutal  and  bejond 
defehC?,  ■'DBlBSS'tt  ti?rtoun3  "iTtEe  1^eate3  natnre  of 
pablic  feeling  after  the  incidents  of  insurrection.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but 
condemn  the  Conservative  fury  of  a  later  date  at 
the  Bebellion  Losses  BilL  Yet  the  leaders  of  that 
party  were  also  men  oi  high  character.  Draper 
has  already  been  referred  to.  8ir  Allan  McNab 
waa  a  handsome,  hearty,  courageous  and  vigorous 
personage  whom  nothing  daunted  and  who  lived  to 
the  full  every  moment  of  his  life,  and  felt  in  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  his  body  an  intense  loyalty  to 
the  British  connection  for  which  he  had  often  fought 
and  which  he  believed  to  he  endangered  by  the  ad- 
vance of  reform.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  olden  times 
transported  to  a  scene  of  struggling  modem  de- 
mocracy. Hobert  Baldwin  Sullivan  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  politicians  of  this  period.  As  an 
otator  he  had  no  equal  in  the  House,  and  possessed 
a  knowledge  as  varied  and  interesting  as  his  powers 
of  expression  were  vivid  and  entertaining.  But  his 
reputation  for  inconsistency  proved  an  obstacle  to 
his  attainment  of  high  political  power.  Dominick 
Daly,  long  afterwards  Governor  of  Prince  Edward 
Island   and  one  of  the   Australian   Colonies,   and 
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knighted  for  his  general  services^  was  a  man  who 
cared  nothing  for  popular  govermnent  and  deemed 
his  whole  duty  to  lie  in  serving  the  Queen's  Bep- 
resentative  faithfully  and  fully  in  any  position  he 
might  be  asked  to  fill.  He  was  ''the  permanent 
Secretary,  the  Vicar  of  Bray  of  Canadian  politics.'' 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  honour  and  the 
honesty  of  his  sentiments.  He  always  stood  by  the 
Governor-Qeneral  and  knew  that  in  doing  so  he 
aroused  at  times  the  most  bitter  hostility.  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir)  Etienne  Pascal  Tach6  was  the 
Conservative  leader  in  Lower  Canada  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  best  Seigneurial  type.  Others  during 
this  and  following  years  who  came  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  stormy  sea  of  politics  were  Francis 
Hincks  (a  moderate  Liberal  of  great  abili^  who 
early  obtained  a  high  financial  reputation  and  was 
always  a  fluent  and  incisive  speaker),  John  Sand- 
field  Macdonald,  D.  B.  Viger,  A.  N.  Morin,  Etienne 
Parent,  T.  C.  Aylwin,  John  Neilson,  William  Ham- 
ilton Merritt,  Malcolm  Cameron,  Isaac  BuchanaD| 
James  Morris,  K,  E.  Caron,  Alexander  Morris,  Ogle 
R.  Go  wan  (the  Orange  leader),  J.  E.  Cauchooi 
P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  L.  T.  Drummond,  Henry  She^ 
wood,  and,  last  and  greatest  of  all,  John  A.  Mac- 
donald and  George  Brown. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe — who  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  January,  1845 — ^fought  sternly  and 
steadily  his  battle  with  those  whom  he  thought  ene- 
mies of  the  Queen's  prerogative,  and  at  the  same 
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time  silently  stniggled  with  the  painful  death  whidi 
was  aorely  coming  to  him  from  a  cancer  in  the  cheek. 
There  is  no  more  mournful  picture  in  Canadian 
history  than  is  afforded  by  the  spectacle  of  this  in- 
domitable and  conscientious  Qovemor  fighting  the 
most  bitter  opposition  and  extreme  and  continuous 
sofiering  in  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
Crown,  finally  he  was  conquered  by  nature,  though 
not  by  man,  and  went  home  to  die.  For  a  couple  of 
years  Qeneral  the  Earl  of  Cathcart  took  his  place 
and  carried  on  bis  policy  as  Goremor-General,  and 
in  January,  1847,  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  The  latter  found  a  problem  which  for  the 
moment  overahadowed  even  tie  evolution  of  respon- 
«ble  government  through  its  progressively  complex 
stages.  About  £40,000  bad  been  voted  by  the  As- 
sembly, under  Conservative  guidance,  to  compensate 
loyal  i^rsons  in  Upper  Canada  who  had  suffered 
during  the  Rebellion.  The  lower  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives had  at  once  demanded  a  similar  grant, 
and  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  declared  that 
while  the  total  claims  amounted  to  a  qaarter  of  a 
million,  yet  £100,000  would  cover  the  real  losses. 
The  Draper  Gtoremment  awarded  £10,000,  which 
the  French-Canadians  naturally  resented  as  an  in- 
salt,  especially  as  they  were  still  without  adequate 
representation  in  the  Government  and  were  lumped 
in  the  popular  mind  of  the  Upper  Province  as  having 
•11  been  rebels  together.  Feeling  became  very  bitter 
and  once  mote  the  racial  element  threatened  to  domi- 
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Date  affairs.  A  firm,  judicious  and  skilful  hand 
was  indeed  required^  and  in  Lord  Elgin's  the  iron 
and  velvet  were  happily  combined.  In  the  year  after 
his  arrival  general  elections  were  held  of  an  exceed- 
ingly stormy  character  and  the  ConservativeB  were 
defeated.  Draper  accepted  the  situation,  resigned 
his  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin  and  Lafon- 
taine.  Full  French  representation  was  given  in  the 
new  Ministry,  the  principle  of  responsibility  to  the 
Assembly  was  fully  and  finally  decided,  and  Lord 
Elgin  also  accepted  the  Liberal  view  of  appoint- 
ments to  office.  This  ended  the  struggle  for  com- 
plete self-government,  and  it  remained  now  for  the 
Province  of  Canada  to  apply  and  practise  the  prin- 
ciple. 

The  same  year  saw  similar  conditions  prevail  in 
the  other  Provinces.  In  New  Brunswick,  however, 
the  central  question  for  years  had  been  the  bound- 
ary issue  with  Maine.  It  was  settled  in  1842  by 
the  wretched  Ashburton  Treaty,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  so  signally  over-reached  the  indifferent 
Englishman  and  effected  a  compromise  by  which 
7,000  square  miles  went  to  the  State  of  Maine  and 
6,000  to  New  Brunswick.  During  this  period  the 
question  of  responsible  government  was  not  very 
seriously  discussed.  The  differing  views  expressed 
by  Lord  John  Eussell  and  Lord  Glenelg,  as  Colonial 
Secretaries,  had  befogged  the  public  mind,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Harvey 
was  so  acceptable  that  no  one  worried  very  much 
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over  conBtitutional  theoriee.  The  Assembly  ia  1839 
OT6D  throw  out  a  motion  asking  for  responsible  gov- 
enuneot.  Sir  John  waa  succeeded  by  Sir  William 
Colebroobe,  and  in  the  general  elections  of  1842, 
M  a  result  of  stagnation  in  the  lumber  trade,  a 
seonrge  of  fire  in  St  John  and  a  deficit  between 
revenue  and  expenditure,  the  Liberals  in  the  Prov- 
ince bad  a  still  harder  time  of  it  The  succeeding 
Assembly  represented  what  was  really  the  over^ 
wbelmiDg  conservatism  of  a  people  who  did  not 
want  change  of  any  sort,  and  bad  a  feeling  that  some 
of  tbeir  present  troubles  were  due  to  the  previous 
and  partial  realisation  of  Liberal  efforts.  The  hew 
Assembly  in  fact  passed  a  congratulatory  address 
to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  Governor-General,  upon 
a  despatch  which  he  bad  forwarded  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and  in  which  be  claimed  the  right 
of  the  Crown,  through  its  representatives,  to  make 
appointments  and  to  recommend  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Legislative  Council  so  that  all  political  parties 
and  religious  denominations  should  be  represented 
in  it  An  interesting  event,  typical  of  the  quietness 
of  New  Bnmswick  politics,  was  the  death  in  1844 
of  William  Odell,  who  had  held  the  position  of  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  since  1818,  when  be  succeeded  hia 
father — ^the  first  and  pioneer  occupant  of  the  posi- 
tion. Incidentally,  a  conflict  occurred  over  this 
vacancy,  which  the  Governor  rather  rashly  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  his  son-in-law.  All  parties  ob- 
jected to  the  appointment  on  the  ground  of  Mr. 
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Keade  being  a  non-resident  with,  as  yet,  no  stake 
in  the  Province.  Of  the  various  political  leaders, 
however,  only  L.  A.  Wilmot  took  the  high  ground 
of  Canadian  Liberals  and  claimed  this  as  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. The  Governor  did  not  press  the  matter 
and  the  position  was  finally  given  to  a  local  man. 
Nothing  important  then  occurred  until  1847,  when 
a  despatch  was  received  from  Earl  Grey,  Colonial 
Secretary,  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of 
the  Provinces  and  clearly  defining  the  principles 
of  responsible  government  Coming  from  the  Im- 
perial authorities  this  settled  the  matter,  and  in  the 
session  of  1848,  on  motion  of  Charles  Fisher,  who 
had  for  years  supported  the  policy,  both  parties 
agreed  by  a  large  majority  vote  that  the  principles 
of  Lord  Grey's  despatch  should  be  applied  to  New 
Brunswick  as  well  as  Nova  Scotia.  There  was  no 
further  trouble  upon  this  point  Sir  Edmund  Head 
became  Lieutenant-Gx)vemor  in  the  same  year  and 
administered  the  system  mth  discretion  and  suc- 
cess until  1854. 

Meanwhile,  Nova  Scotia  had  gone  through  an 
ordeal  of  fierce  and  fiery  discussion.  Lord  John 
EusselPs  despatch  of  1839  regarding  the  tenure  of 
public  officers,  in  which  he  mildly  intimated  that  they 
should  no  longer  hold  positions  upon  an  absolute 
life  tenure  but  be  liable,  as  was  the  Lieutenant- 
GJovemor,  to  removal,  had  been  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  Provincial  Liberals.     In  reality  it 
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meant  little,  and,  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  a  staunch 
believer  in  prerogative,  really  believed,  it  still  left 
matters  la^ly  in  the  Governor's  hands.  But 
Joseph  Howe  did  not  eo  regard  it,  and  he  soon  made 
the  walls  of  the  Assembly  and  the  free  air  of  the 
Province  ring  with  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  non- 
responsible  system.  In  resolutions  presented  to  the 
House  in  1840,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to 
twelve,  be  declared  that  for  many  years  the  progress 
of  the  Province  had  been  retarded  by  want  of  har- 
mony between  the  different  branchea  of  the  QoTem- 
ment,  and  that  the  Executive  Council  not  only  did 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country  but  had 
wielded  powers  and  patronage  in  order  to  hamper 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Assembly  to  purify  Provin- 
cial administration  and  institutions.  Sir  Colin 
ttordily  refused  to  take  any  action  end  was  soon 
afterwards  recalled — presumably  by  the  advice  of 
the  Governor-General  (Mr.  Poulett  Thomson)  who 
about  this  time  paid  Halifax  a  visit  and  had  sundry 
discussions  with  Howe  and  others.  Viscount  Falk- 
land came  out  in  October  and  tried  conciliation  by 
adding  Howe  and  some  other  Liberals  to  the  Tory 
element  in  the  Executive  CounciL  Elections  fol- 
lowed with  the  Liberals  still  in  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  The  coalition  Executive  did  not  last 
long.  Johnston,  the  Tory  leader,  favoured  denomi- 
national colleges  and  schools,  with  Government 
grants,  and  he  and  his  friends  did  not  accept  the 
principle  of  responsibility  to  the  Assembly.     How6 
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nant  minds  which  occasionally  in  the  world's  histoiy 
stamps  the  seal  of  genius  upon  national  aSain. 
Early  in  the  Session  of  1848  M.  Lafontaine  intro* 
duced  his  measure  indemnifying  the  French-Camr 
dian  sufferers  by  the   rebellion  to   the  extent  of 
£100^000.    "No  amount  of  clever  concealment  oould 
avoid  the  popular  perception  of  the  fact  that  it  in- 
demnified  the  disloyal   as  well  as  the  loyal— tba 
great  majority  of  sufferers  being  undoubtedly  sympt- 
thisers   with   the   insurrection,   if   not   active  pa^ 
ticipants.     The  Bill  provided  that  no  one  convicted 
of  high  treason,  '^  said  to  have  been  committed^  in 
Lower   Canada,   should  be   remunerated,  but  this 
covered  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  ad- 
mittedly took  part  in  the  insurrection.     However, 
the  measure  passed  both  Houses  and  then  awaited, 
for  a  while,  the  signature  of  the  Gk)vemorX3eneraL 
Seldom,  or  never,  in  Canadian  history  has  sacb 
feeling  been  raised  amongst  its  English  population. 
This  proposal  to  reward  rebellion,  as  it  seined  to 
the  excited  Loyalists,  set  the  Upper  Province  and 
the  Tories  everywhere  in  a  blaze  of  indignation. 
'  The  Bill  was  declared  to  be  the  price  paid  by  Bald- 
win and  his  friends  in  Upper  Canada  for  the  sup" 
port  of  the  French  Liberals,  and  therefore  the  cry 
of  French   domination   and  the  feeling  of  racial 
rivalry  were  added  to  the  bitterness  which  the  picture 
of  public  taxation  for  an  indemnity  to  would-be  or 
actual  rebels  had  aroused.     The  immediate  resnlti 
were  the  formation  of  the  British  ll'orth  American 
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;ne  by  men  like  George  Moffatt,  Asa  H.  Bara- 
Lam,  John  A.  Macdoaold,  Ogle  R  Gowan,  P.  M. 
Tan  Konghnet  aud  J.  W.  Gamble,   'with    a    wide 
federal  union  as  part  of  ita  platform;  stormy  meet- 
ings all  over  the  two  Provincea  and  a  riot  in  Toronto ; 
Tiolent  protests  from  the  entire  Conservative  com- 
munity of  Upper  Canada — a  decided  majority  upon 
meh  a  question  as  this;  and  tremendous  exertionsj 
to  pepsaade  Lord  Elgin  to  veto  the  Bill  or  else  8us-\ 
pend  it  for  Imperial  decision.     But  His  Excellency  I 
had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  except  take  the  ad-  I 
vice  of  his  Ministers  according  to  the  new  principle   \ 
of    responaibility,    and   he    accordingly    signed    the     / 
measure  on  the  25th  of  April.    The  legislation  was    / 
wrong,  the  principle  involved  was  dangerous  and  not  { 
very  loyal,  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  would   I 
have  been  immensely  popular  amongst  the  English-    i 
■peaking  population.     Such  action,  however,  would    1 
have  fatally  antagonised  the  French  at  the  very  be-     \ 
giuniug  of  this  new  experiment  in  popular  govern-      \ 
ment,  while  the  policy  adopted  really  did  much  to      \ 
■oothe  their  suspicions  and  develop  their  loyalty.       I 
Xord  Elgin  himself  was  mobbed  in  Montreal  as  be      / 
came  away  from  giving~Eis  asseiit  to  the  Bill,  and 
the  Parliament  Buildings  were  burned  by  a  gather- 
ing in  which  irrepreesible  excitement  caused   ir- 
leparable  crime  and  reflected  disgrace  npou  a  party 
hitherto  famed  for  its  loyalty  and  the  dignity  of 
its  leaders.     The  House  should,  perhaps,  have  ac- 
eepted  the  warning  of  Sir  Allan  McNab  and  called 
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for  military  support,  but  this  was  not  done  tnd 
Montreal,  in  addition  to  the  disoredit  attached  to 
the  occurrence  and  the  destruction  of  very  ▼aloiUe 
books  and  papers,  lost  finally  its  position  as  the  sett 
of  legislation  for  united  Canada.  For  a  nnmbflr 
of  years,  Quebec  and  Toronto  now  became  the  it 
temate  seat  of  Government. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  disasters  following  ihii 
measure  it  served  a  great  purpose  in  reviving  tb 
suggestion  which  Chief  Justice  Sewell  had  made  is 
1816  r^arding  a  confederation  of  all  the  ProTinoei 
of  British  America.     Like  a  meteoric  flash  in  t 
dark  sky  that  proposal  had  come  and  gone.    Loid 
Durham  had  dreamed  of  it  in  1838,  but  the  ▼iiio& 
had  faded  into  the  darkness  of  his  own  death.   Nov 
came  the  dawn  of  a  vivified  ideal  and  one  which 
never  left  Canadian  politics  till  its  realisation  ifl 
1867.     Another  scheme  also  came  to  the  stonnj 
surface  of  affairs  at  this  time,  and  its  suggeitioB 
was  caused  partly  by  the  Rebellion  Losses  legisli* 
tion;  partly  by  the  collapse  of  industry,  investment 
and  commerce  after  the  Imperial  free  trade  enaetr 
ments  of  1846  and  the  consequent  removal  of  plefe^ 
ontial  duties  and  British  fiscal  protection.    A  laige 
meeting  was  held  in  Montreal  in  favour  of  annext- 
tion  to  the  United  States,  and  a  numerously  signed 
Manifesto  was  issued  in  a  moment  of  ephemenl 
rage  at  the  apparent  desertion  of  Canada  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  trade  matters  and  by  the 
Queen's  Representative  in  local  legislatioiL    Many 
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men  afterwards  distinguished  in  Canadian  history 
signed  this  extravagant  and  interesting  document 
In  after  years  Sir  John  Abbott,  Sir  D.  L.  MePher- 
8on»  Sir  John  Rose,  Sir  A.  A  Dorion  and  other  lead- 
ing politicians  had  reason  to  look  back  with  a 
r^ret  tinged  with  amusement  at  this  act  of  signal 
and  youthful  rashness.  But  it  illustrates  the  serious 
state  of  affairs  which  undoubtedly  existed  and  which 
made  a  political  and  business  leader  like  Isaac 
Buchanan  declare  that  Lord  Elgin  would  be  the 
last  Gbvemor-Oeneral  of  Canada*  The  latter  had, 
meanwhile,  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  but  it  was  declined  and  his  course  was 
afterwards  endorsed  by  both  Houses  of  the  British! 
Parliament 

The  Clei^  Reserves  issue  now  came  to  the  front, 
and  with  it  a  man  who  for  nearly  three  decades 
was  destined  to  hold  a  strong  place  in  Upper  Cana- 
dian politics.  George  Brown  was  a  vehement,  ag- 
gressive, forceful  politician  and  writer;  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Toronto  Qlche;  a  Radical  of  con- 
sistently Scotch  character;  and  a  violent  Protestant 
in  his  political  opinions  with,  as  a  natural  corol- 
laxy,  strong  prejudices  against  the  French-Cana- 
dians and  anything  which  savoured  of  Catholic,  or 
for  that  matter  Anglican,  ascendency  in  State 
affiiira  He  had  for  some  years  led  in  an  agitation 
against  Lord  Sydenham's  arrangement  regarding 
the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  by  which  it  was  hopad 
that  the  question  had  been  finally  settied 
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legislation  had  been  introduced  bj  the  Hon.  W.  E 
Draper,  with  the  Qovemor-GteneraPs  strong  support, 
in  the  last  L^slature  of  Upper  Canada,  and  by  iti 
terms  the  Reserves  were  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
divided — the  greater  part  going  to  the  cleigTmea 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England  and  the  balance  being 
distributed  amongst  the  other  Christian  Churches. 
This  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  and  was  after 
wards  made  law  by  Imperial  legislation.  But  it 
never  really  satisfied  the  Radical  element  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  Mr.  Gteorge  Brown  was  soon  the 
recognised  leader  of  a  wing  which  came  to  be  called 
"  Clear  Grits,^^  as  against  the  section  of  the  parly 
led  by  Baldwin,  Lafontaine  and  others  who  were 
becoming  more  and  more  moderate  in  their  vie^ 
as  time  passed  on  and  were  opposed  to  any  farther 
agitation  of  the  subject  and,  especially,  to  the  seca- 
larisation  of  funds  received  from  future  sales. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  breab-up  of  the 
powerful   Liberal   Government   and   par^  led  by 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine.     Brown's  attitude  upon 
religious  or  semi-religious  issues  gradually  estranged 
French-Canadians  from  the  party,  while  it  divided 
the  English  section  into  followers  of  Brown  and 
Baldwin  respectively.     Eventually,  it  may  be  said 
here,  the  former  became  the  basis  of  the  presort 
Liberal  party  of  the  Dominion,  although  it  was  not 
till  after  Confederation  that  the  sectarian  element 
was  sufficiently  eliminated  to  permit  of  really  full 
and    cordial    co-operation    from    French    Liberals. 
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The  "  Baldwin  Reformers,"  aa  they  were  termed, 
under  the  clever  manipulation  of  Mr.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald — ^now  ■well  in  the  front  of  affairs — gradually 
drifted  into  the  moderate  Conservative  party  which 
that  leader  was  striving  to  organise  out  of  the  dii- 
jointed  Tory,  French,  Orange  and  moderate  Liberal 
sections  of  the  community.  It  was  only  after  1867, 
however,  that  the  full  result  of  his  labours  and 
skill  was  realised.  Meanwhile,  Ministry  succeeded 
Ministry  in  a  variety  infinite,  if  not  pleasing,  and 
more  like  those  of  the  modem  French  Republic 
than  can  be  seen  in  any  other  parallel.  Baldwin 
and  Lafontaine  retired  from  public  life  in  1851. 
Under  the  double  leadership  plan  Francis  Hincks 
and  A.  N.  Morin,  George  Brown  and  John  Sand- 
field  Macdonald  (for  two  days),  J.  S.  Macdonald 
with  L.  V.  Sicotte  and  then  with  A.  A.  Dorion,  led 
the  various  Liberal  Ministries  from  their  respective 
Provinces  up  to  1867.  During  the  same  period 
Colonel  E.  P.  Tache  and  George  E.  Cartier  from 
Lower  Canada  acted  with  John  A.  Macdonald  in  a 
series  of  changing  Conservative  Administrations. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  political  kaleidoscope. 
Men  were  Liberals  to3ay~~aii3'"ConBervafiver'"l6^"' 
morrow,  while  party  platforms  fluctuated  much  aa 
did  personal  principles.  Other  men  came  to  the 
front  from  time  to  time,  of  whom  A.  T.  Gait,  John 
Rose,  Oliver  Mowat,  William  McDougall,  L.  H. 
Holton,  L.  S.  Huntington,  Luc  Letellier  de  St 
Jnst,  J.  E.  Cauchon,  Alexander  Campbell,  H.  I*j 
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Langevin,  T.  D^Arcy  McGree  and  W.  P.  Howlsnd 
were  the  most  representative. 

In  1854,  after  an  agitation  extending  over  thirty 

I  years  of  keen  controversy,  the  Clergy  Reserves  prob- 
lem was  finally  settled  by  an  Imperial  Act  which  gave 
authority  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  deal  again 
with  the  question ;  and  by  an  Act  of  the  latter  under 
which  the  final  separation  of  State  and  Church  in 
Upper   Canada  was   decreed.     Endowed   rectories 
were  not  interfered  with  and  certain  provisions  were 
made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  dexgy. 
The  balance  of  the  Reserves,  in  both  fimds  and 
lands,  was  devoted  to  purposes  of  education  and 
local  improvement  and  divided  accordingly  amongst 
the  townships   in  proportion  to  their'  population. 
Though  urged  with  such  persistence  and  for  so  many 
years  by  the  Liberal  leaders  of  the  Province,  this 
reform  was  at  the  last  eJBFected  by  the  new  Conserra- 
tive  party  under  the  astute  leadership  of  Mr.  John 
A.    Macdonald.      So    with   the   twin    question  in 
Lower  Canada  of  the  Seigneurial  Tenure  which,  for 
half  a  century^  had  been  recognised  as  hampering 
in  some  measure  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the 
Province.    The  Liberals,  or  French  party,  had  more 
than  once  refused  the  fence  in  this  connection,  and 
neither  Papineau  in  his  days  of  power  nor  LafoDr 
taine  at  a  later  period  had  cared  very  much  to  face 
the  issue.    In  1855,  however,  the  Tach6-Macdonald 
Govemmentlietflfed  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  buying 
out  the  Seigneurs'  claims;  freeing  the  small  famh 
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era  of  the  Pioriiice  from  dwir  Tuiou  fimdd  duei 
tnd  taxes;  and  appoiDtiiig  b  Cammiauoii  wliich  in 
four  yean  had  disposed  of  tfait  most  complex  qnea- 
tion  at  an  ezpenae  to  the  PiOTino^  as  a  wbok^  of 
£650,000. 

The  aamo  period  saw  the  teniporaiy  aettlesnent  of 
on  important  intematioiiml  issoe — the  trade  lela- 
tions  of  the  gnming  ProrincEa  with  the  United 
States.  Lord  Elgin,  aasirted  bj  ComnuBiioneTS 
from  Canada  and  the  other  Prorinces,  arranged  the 
teima  of  a  treaty  with  W.  L.  ^Uarc;',  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  npon  the  basis  of  a  free  exchange 
of  the  products  of  the  sea,  the  fields,  the  forest  and 
the  mine.  Americans  had  also  the  free  ran  of  Cana- 
dian fisheries,  rivers  and  canals.  Bat  the  one  thing 
which  wonld  have  made  the  Treaty  beneficial  to  the 
Uaritime  Provinces  was  the  admission  of  Provin- 
cial-bnilt  ships  to  the  United  States  market,  and 
this  was  not  granted.  Owing  mainly  to  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  civil  atm^le  in  the  Repablic  the  ar- 
rangement finally  appeared  to  be  of  great  valne  to 
the  Canadian  farmer,  thoogh  in  most  other  directions 
it  redounded  to  American  interests.  How  Lord 
£lgin  got  the  measure  through  the  United  States 
Senate  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  diplomatic  history 
and  tho  result  stands  to  the  lasting  credit  of  his 
skill  in  statecraft,  his  geniality,  personal  tact  and 
perhaps,  also,  to  his  hospitality.  A  traditioaa 
to  this  day  in  Washington  that  ths  ! 
floated  through  on  a  sea  of  champi 
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it  may,  the  measure  lasted  from  1854  to  1866,  and 
with  a  seeming  success  which  makes  Canadian  farm- 
ers— forgetting  that  the  high  prices  were  chiefly  dii6 
to  war — ^look  back  upon  the  period  as  a  sort  of  golden 
age  in  agriculture.  Meanwhile  the  Crimean  oontert 
had  stirred  up  Canadian  loyalty.  The  100th  Begfr 
ment  was  formed  and  recruited  in  Canada  and  served 
with  great  credit  on  many  a  stem-fought  field.  God* 
gratulatory  addresses  upon  the  Battle  of  the  Alipt 
passed  the  Canadian  Legislature^  and  £20,000  wis 
voted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  war.  Kova  Scotia  sent  Major  Welsford  and 
Captain  Parker  to  fall  at  the  storming  of  the  Bedin 
and  General  (Sir)  William  Fenwick  Willianu  to 
win  lasting  glory  at  Kars.  New  Brunswick  sent 
soldiers  who  at  the  end  of  the  war  brought  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  St  John  many  a  coveted  medil 
awarded  for  bravery  in  the  field.  One  of  the  resnlti 
of  these  events  was  the  organisation,  in  1855,  of  t 
volunteer  force  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
more  important  militia  of  a  later  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  railway  idea  had  taken  hold  of 
the  Provincial  politicians,  and  during  these  yean 
Hincks,  Howe  and  Chandler,  for  the  three  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
respectively,  were  mixed  up  in  all  kinds  of  com* 
f   plicated  efforts  to  obtain  Imperial  aid  and  mutual 
'    co-operation  in  the  building  of  railways.     The  net 
■    result  was  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western  and 
'    some  minor  lines.    In  1850  Papineau,  who  upon  re- 
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eeinng  hia  pardon  had  been  promptly  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  introdaced  his  old-time  Bcheme  of  an 
elective  ConnciL  Owin^  however,  to  loes  of  pei^ 
wnal  influence  and  other  causes  it  fell  flat  for  the 
moment  Six  years  later  the  experiment  was  tried 
in  a  mild  and  tentative  form  b;  the  arrangement 
that  as  vacancies  occurred  in  the  Lc^blative  Council, 
bj  death  or  retirement,  they  were  to  be  filled  up  by 
election  from  lai^  and  stated  constituencies  for  a 
period  of  eight  years.  In  this  mixed  form  the  plan 
could  hardly  be  termed  a  success  and  was  entirely 
abandoned  at  Confederation.  Politics  still  remained 
bitter,  although  some  of  the  bad  feelings  engendered 
by  the  Rebellion  period  were  slowly  dying  out  They 
were  being  replaced  by  two  great  sources  of  rivalry 
and  political  passion — ^the  representation  by  popula- 
tion  question  and  the  "  French  domination  "  cry  of 
the  Hon.  George  Brown  and  the  Olobe.  In  a  sense 
these  were  connected  problems.  The  former  was  a 
simple  enou^  matter  had  it  not  been  for  the  racial 
feature.  By  the  terms  of  union  in  1841  the  represent 
tation  in  the  joint  L^slature  of  the  two  Prov- 
inces was  exactly  equal,  although  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  at  that  time  was  200,000  greater 
than  that  of  the  ITpper  Province.  And  it  was  under- 
Btood  that  this  was  to  be  the  permanent  basis  of 
electoral  arrangement  When,  however,  Upper  Can- 
ada grew  steadily  in  population  and  first  equalled 
and  thKL  passed  the  other  in  numbers  it  was  natural 
that  many  of  her  politicians  should  seek  equal  rep- 
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reflentation — and  it  was  also  natural  that  they  should 
be  fiercely  opposed  by  the  French-Oanadians. 

Out  of  this  agitation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
at  intervals  the  Lower  Canadian  contingent  in  the 
Assembly  controlled  the  fate  of  Ministries  and  of 
important  measures^grew  the  charge  of  growing  dom- 
inance on  the  part  of  the  French  and  the  ever- 
ready  fear  of  a  Protestant  population— or  the  ex- 
treme section  of  it — ^that  this  also  meant  Boman 
Catholic  domination.  Hence  the  vigorous  denuneit- 
tions  by  George  Brown,  the  break-up  of  the  old 
Liberal  party  and  the  gradual  development  of  ab- 
solute deadlock  in  the  functions  of  l^islation. 
Mixed  up  with  these  difficulties  were  many  minor, 
though  collateral,  ones.  From  the  days  when  Pa^ 
liament  had  sat  in  Montreal  for  the  last  time  it 
had  visited,  alternately,  Quebec  and  Toronto — four 
years  in  each  place.  But  the  ^ripatetio  plan  was 
neither  conducive  to  unity  nor  comfort  and,  IS*  1858, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  asked  by  Legislative 
petition  to  select  a  central  spot,  away  from  the  rival 
cities  or  the  international  frontier,  where  the  seat 
of  Qovernment  might  be  permanently  established. 
The  little  village  in  the  lumber  region  of  the  OttawSi 
and  within  sound  of  the  thundering  Chaudidre,  was 
chosen  and  the  name  of  Bytown  changed  to  that  of 
Ottawa.  Upon  this  site  grew  slowly  the  massive  and 
stately  buildings  which  are  now  the  pride  of  a  con- 
tinental Dominion,  though  before  that  result  had  fair* 
ly  commenced  to  evolve  there  were  months  of  foolish 
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and  fruitless  discord  over  the  Boyal  decision.  Racial 
and  civic  rivalry  combined  to  make  the  Legislature 
imwilling  to  accept  the  Queen's  selection,  and  to  its 
disgrace  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  small  majority 
declaring  that  Ottawa  ought  not  to  be  the  seat  of 
Qovemment.  The  Macdonald-Cartier  Ministry  at 
onoe  resigned  and  the  Brown-Macdonald  Cabinet 
was  formed,  and  then  overthrown  in  two  days  by 
a  vote  of  non-confidence.  Messrs.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  and  George  E.  Cartier  returned  to  office^ 
During  the  next  session  the  Gh)vemor<}eneral — Sir 
Edmund  W.  Head,  Bart,  had  succeeded  Lord  Elgin 
in  December,  1854 — informed  the  L^slature  that 
the  Queen's  decision  was  binding,  and  after  another 
partisan  debate  the  arrangement  was  finally  accepted* 
Events  now  moved  rapidly  towards  that  federal 
issue  which  statesmen  could  see  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  British  American  politics.  The  pub- 
lie  had  not  yet  grasped  the  full  idea,  but  an  educat- 
ive process  was  going  on.  In  1860  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  visited  the  Provinces  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  IJ'ewcastle,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  and  a 
large  suita  The  visit  was  made  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  to 
enltivite  a  personal  as  well  as  theoretical  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  in  its  great  dependencies.  About  the 
same  time  Prince  Alfred  was  sent  to  the  Cape  and 
Aen  to  Australia.  In  British  America  the  Heir  to 
the  Throne  received  a  maCTificcnt  welcome.  Hi 
St  Jcbuj  Quebec  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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fayourable  impression  in  England.  Dnring  Jan- 
uarjy  1862,  ten  thousand  British  troops  had  been 
hurried  to  Halifax  in  connection  with  the  Trent 
Affair — ^which  was  not  settled  for  another  year— 
and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Assembly  thus  re- 
fused to  support  a  policy  of  militia  reorganisation 
and  military  co-operation  with  the  Mother  Country 
the  spirit  of  war  was  smouldering  fiercely  in  a  caul- 
dron of  international  dispute.  The  Manchester 
School,  which  was  then  dominant  in  British  politics, 
delighted  in  this  apparent  evidence  of  Canadian  in- 
difference to  Imperial  matters,  and  from  Lord  Palm- 
erston  and  the  Times  downward  there  was  much 
contemptuous  reference  to  the  spiritless  loyalty,  or 
lack  of  loyalty,  which  had  been  shown.  The  fact, 
of  course,  was  that  politics  were  uppermost  and  the 
public  unconvinced  that  war  was  really  probable. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  strong  sympathy 
shown  by  the  Canadian  press  for  the  Southern 
States,  although  at  the  same  time  Canadians  to  the 
number  of  40,000  men  are  said  to  have  served  in  the 
Northern  armies.  Many  Southerners  made  the 
Provinces  a  place  of  refuge  and  of  communication 
with  friends  in  the  Northern  States,  and  one  of  the 
results  of  this  condition  of  affairs  was  the  plunder- 
ing of  an  American  vessel  in  Lake  Erie.  A  raid 
upon  the  border  town  of  St  Albans,  in  Vermont, 
was  also  made  in  October,  1864,  by  twenty-three 
Southerners  who  robbed  the  banks  of  some  $250,000, 
shot  the  cashier  of  one  institution,  and  then  made 
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their  escape  back  into  Canada.  They  were  promptlj 
arrested  and  $90,000  recovered,  but  were  as  hll^ 
riedly  released  by  the  Montreal  Chief  of  Police^ 
who,  at  the  same  time,  returned  the  money  to  them 
with  a  hasty  kindness  and  zeal  which  lost  him  hli 
place  and  eventually  made  the  Province  responsible 
for  the  sum.    It  was  duly  paid  over  and  volnnteen 
stationed  on  the  frontier  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  an  incident  which,  nevertheless,  created  intense 
ill-feeling  in  the  United  States.     At  the  dose  d 
I  the  Civil  War  occurred  the  Fenian  Baids  of  1866 
I  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
The  Fenian  Raids  were  the  outcome  of  the  im- 
mense migration  of  discontented  Irishmen  to  the 
United  States  in  1849  and  immediately  following 
years,  and  of  the  hostility  aroused  in  the  Northfiin 
States  toward  Great  Britain  by  the  Alabama  in- 
cident and  the  alleged  sympathy  of  that  country  for 
the  Southern  cause.    The  movement  was  helped  also 
by  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  idle  men  in  the 
Republic  who  had  for  some  years  served  as  soldiers, 
and  now,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  felt  no  in- 
clination to  turn  again  to  manual  labour  or  the  bind- 
ing occupations  of  a  time  of  peace.     The  ground 
was  therefore  ripe  for  mischief  and  Fenian  societiefl 
sprang  up   all   through  the  frontier   States — ^nom- 
inally for  the  purpose  of  "  freeing  "  Ireland,  prac^ 
cally  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  as  being  the  nesTest 
and  easiest  way  of  hurting  Qreat  Britain.     Hetd- 
quarters  were  established  at  New  York  in  a  palatial 
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mansion  and  with  a  large  and  highly-paid  staff; 
tn  anentl  was  formed  at  Trenton,  N.J.>  for  the 
COQTenion  of  Americaa  Springfield  mosketa  into 
breech-loaders;  niunerous  depots  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores  were  placed  along  the  Cana- 
dian border;  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  en- 
listed and  drilled  by  Becember,  1865;  and  arrange* 
ments  were  attempted  for  a  rising  in  Ireland  at  the 
same  time  aa  the  projected  invasion  of  Canada.  All 
these  plana  and  morements  were  publia  property,  its 
were  the  protests  of  the  British  QoTemment;  but 
nothing  was  done  by  American  authorities  who,  at 
this  very  time,  were  denoouciug  with  tremendous 
vigour  the  accident  by  vhich  the  Alabama  had 
escaped  from  an  English  port  and  were  demanding 
damages  of  untold  millions  in  amount. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  volunteers  in  British 
America  was  23,000,  and  since  the  Trent  Affair  of 
1862  there  had  also  been  some  12,000  Imperial 
troops  statioifed  throughout  the  country.  On  March 
17th,  1866,  ten  thousand  volunteers  were  called  out 
to  meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier. Fonrteen  thousand  responded  and  General 
UoDougall  in  a  subsequent  Keport  declared  that 
thirty  thousand  could  have  been  as  easily  obtained. 
Nothing  happened  for  the  moment,  however,  except 
an  incipient  raid  on  IN'ew  Brunswick  which  was 
checked  at  an  early  stage  by  the  presence 
eoast  of  sundry  British  men-of-war.  After 
duty  on  the  frontier  as  guards  the  Canadian 
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teers  were  allowed  to  return  home.  But  a  little  later 
the  Fenian  movement  into  Canada  really  b^gan,  and 
on  May  3  let  fourteen  thousand  men  were  ordered 
out  for  actual  service.  In  three  days  20,000  men 
were  under  arms.  The  details  of  ensuing  events 
need  not  be  entered  into.  They  were  important  in 
their  consequences  but  trivial  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged  and  in  the  nature  of  the  actual  conflicts.  On 
the  old  battle-grounds  of  the  Niagara,  nine  hundred 
Fenians  were  met  by  a  detachment  of  Canadian 
militia,  but,  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  officers  who 
misapprehended  instructions,  the  Canadians  were 
compelled  to  retreat  from  what  is  called  the  Battle 
of  Bidgeway,  leaving  nine  dead  and  twenty-turo 
wounded  on  the  field.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
approach  of  a  larger  force,  with  a  number  of  regu- 
lars amongst  them,  the  Fenian  contingent  retired 
across  the  river  to  New  York  State.  Other  invt- 
sions  were  threatened  at  different  points  on  the 
border,  but  were  checked  by  the  concentration  of 
troops  on  the  Canadian  side.  Some  invasions  fol- 
lowed in  later  years,  but  this  was  the  record  for 
1866.  It  seems  a  small  sum  total  of  actual  hostili- 
ties, yet  it  involved  a  militia  expenditure  of  a  million 
dollars  over  the  normal  figure,  the  death  of  several 
brave  young  Canadians,  and  a  serious  loss  to  the 
people,  through  the  natural  and  inevitable  disorgaii- 
isation  of  business. 

Upon  the  footsteps  of  this  trouble  came  also  the 
abrogation  of  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  and  the  oonse* 
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qnent  shattering  of  man;  commercial  ties  and  in* 
tereets;  together  with  a  final  realiBation  of  the 
failure  of  responsible  government  to  remove  racial 
rivalries.  This  latter  political  principle  had  now 
been  in  operation  for  twenty-five  years,  and  so  far 
IB  Canada  was  concerned  had  been  an  instrument 
of  both  good  and  eviL  It  found  the  two  Provinces 
wrecked  in  a  constitutional  sense  upon  the  shoals 
of  rebellion;  it  left  the  ship  of  state  foundering 
upon  the  rocks  of  racial  and  religious  jealousy.  Yet 
in  effect  the  value  of  self-government  had  been  vin- 
dicated,  and  only  popular  abuse  of  the  privil^j^ 
had  made  its  nominal  failure  possible^  It  bad  by 
free  discussion  evoked  some  common  grounds  of 
action  between  people  of  different  creeds  and  race. 
It  had  forced  the  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
the  Seigneurial  Tenure  and  the  Seat  of  Qovem- 
tncnt  question.  It  had  evolved  a  system  of  Cabinet 
construction  and  ministerial  responsibility  which, 
however,  was  continuously  hampered  by  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  alien  element  of  confidence  from  a 
double  majority — one  from  each  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince. Upon  this  issue  the  whole  system  was  now 
stranded,  and  out  of  the  impossibility  of  forming  a 
stable  Giovermnent — which  became  finally  and  fully 
[/  evident  in  1864  after  a  dozen  organised  and  reorgan-  'i 
iaed  Ifioistriea  in  two  years — come  the  partisan  t 
willingness  to  consider  a  wider  union. 

From    the    granting    of    responsible    govemment 
until  the  period  when  Confederation  became  every- 
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where  a  living  issne  the  Provinces  facing  the  witen 
of  the  Atlantic  were  not  greatly  troubled  in  a  politial 
sense.    It  took  time,  of  course,  to  exactly  fit  the  new 
constitutional  garment  to  the  body  of  public  life^ 
but  there  was  no  such  turmoil  as  was  bred  bj  the 
same  process  in  the  Canadas.     For  some  ysan  fol- 
lowing 1850  the  great  subject  of  discussion  wis  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  suggested  by  Lord  Dorhim 
and  fitfully  urged  from  time  to  time  thereafter. 
As  a  political  issue  Joseph  Howe  made  it  his  own, 
paid   a  visit  to  England,   and  delivered  eloqiient 
speeches  which  he  followed  up  by  numerous  letten 
addressed  to  Earl  Grey.     Conferences  ensued  be- 
tween  the   Provinces;    varying   complexities  weie 
introduced  by  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is 
Upper  Canada ;  plans  for  co-operation  amongst  the 
Provinces  were  received  in  degrees  varying  from  4* 
friendly  to  the  frigid;  international  considerations 
were  found  to  exist  under  which  England  refused 
to  subsidise  a  road  unless  free  from  American  ooi* 
nections  and  distant  from  th«  American  border;  snd 
the  whole  thing  finally  fell  through  until  after  0(m» 
federation  had  been  some  years  in  existence.    la 
1862,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Sir  John  Harvey 
died  in  Government  House,  Halifax,  after  having 
ruled  for  sixteen  years  in  Prince  Edward  lalandi 
Newfoimdland,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  always  with  success  and  popularity.     Saoh  a 
record,  in  those  days,  stamps  his  memory  as  that 
of  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.     Sir  John 
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Qaapard  Le  Marchaut  Bucoeeded  him  for  six  years, 
and  the  Earl  of  Mitlgrave — afterwards  Marquess  of 
Kormasby — acted  aa  Lieutenant-Governor  from 
1858  to  1863.  Sir  Kichard  Graves  Macdonnell  then 
held  the  position  for  a  little  over  a  year  and  was 
replaced  for  two  years  by  a  distinguished  native  of 
the  Province,  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars,  who 
had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  its  entry  into  the 
new  Dominion.  In  1855  a  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  Prohibitory  liquor  law  in  Eritish  America 
was  made  by  the  Conservative  leader  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston,  but  was  laughed  and  ridi- 
culed out  of  court  by  Joseph  Howe.  A  memor- 
able incident  of  this  year  was  Howe's  defeat  in 
Cumberland  County  by  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  in  all  Canadian  history — Dr.  Charles  Tup- 
per.  Handsome  in  appearance,  strong  in  physique!, 
ene^etic  beyond  political  parallel  in  the  Prov- 
ince, eloquent  with  a  sledge-hammer  force  which 
was  yet  to  ring  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and 
to  leave  its  impress  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Em- 
pire, Dr.  Tupper  was,  even  at  this  time,  a  worthy 
foe  of  the  man  who  had  held  Kova  Scotia  so  long 
in  the  hollow  of  hia  hand.  More  fortunate  than  he, 
a  time  was  to  come  when  events  would  enable  him 
to  be  a  potent  figure  in  national  and  Imperial  devel- 
opment as  well  as  in  the  smaller  arena  of  his  native 
Province.  The  Conservatives  came  into  power  In 
1857  under  Johnston  and  Tupper,  were  sustained  at 
the  elections  of  1863,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
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Dr.  Tupper  introduced  a  measure  which  completely 
revolutionised  the  educational  system  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  another  which  proposed  the  Legislative 
union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  proved  a  pre- 
text for  the  wider  union  which  evolved  out  of  the  en- 
suing discussions. 

In  New  Brunswick  little  had,  meanwhile,  occurred 
of  importance.  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head  acted  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  until  1854  and  was  succeeded 
for  seven  years  by  Sir  J.  H.  T.  Manners-Sutton. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon — afterwards 
Lord  Stanmore — presided  over  its  affairs  from  1861 
until  Confederation.  There  was  little  party  spirit 
shown  until  1855 — the  chief  topics  of  political  dis- 
cussion being  the  proposed  Intercolonial  Railway 
and  an  agitation  for  retrenchment  in  the  Judges' 
salaries  led  by  Wilmot  and  Fisher.  A  more  im- 
portant subject  of  wider  controversy  was  the  right  to 
place  a  protective  duty  on  flour,  and  afterwards  on 
other  products  of  local  industry,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  grant  a  bounty  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Province. 
Lord  Grey,  who  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  just 
then  sitting  on  the  valve  of  an  active  and  pulsating 
free  trade  principle,  naturally  objected,  but  he  had 
to  finally  give  way,  as  did  Downing  Street  in  1858, 
when  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait  imposed  his  Canadian 
protectionist  duties.  Then  came  the  heated  dis- 
cussions over  Confederation,  led  on  the  one  side  by 
the  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley  and  in  opposition  by  the  Hon. 
A.  J.  SmitL     Prince  Edward  Island  had  meantime 
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been  using  every  possible  way  and  means  to  settle 
its  complicated  land  tenure  question.  The  Imperial 
Gk)Temment  was  only  too  anxious  to  find  a  solution, 
but  it  was  naturally  and  properly  bound  to  defend 
the  just  rights  of  the  Proprietors,  as  it  was  also 
desirous  of  alleviating  admitted  grieyances  and 
checks  upon  settlement.  Something  was  done  in 
1864  when  the  Provincial  Government  purchased 
for  re-sale  to  settlers,  under  free  tenure,  a  large  estate 
of  81,000  acres.  Then  the  Assembly  proposed  that 
the  Imperial  Government  should  guarantee  a  loan 
of  £100,000  to  enable  them  to  buy  out  other  pro- 
prietors, but,  after  some  promising  negotiations,  this 
scheme  fell  through.  Finally,  a  Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry  was  asked  for  and  in  1860  appointed — 
one  Commissioner  by  the  Colonial  Government,  one 
by  the  Imperial  authorities  and  one  by  the  Pro- 
prietors. In  1858  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 
who  had  done  such  pioneer  service  to  the  Island, 
were  purchased — 62,000  acres  for  the  sum  of  £6,686. 
The  ensuing  Beport  of  the  Commission  was  a  singu- 
larly able  document,  and  proposed,  in  brief,  that 
the  absentee  proprietors  who  owned  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  acres  should  be  obliged  to  sell, 
down  to  that  amount,  when  asked  by  their  tenants; 
and  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  guaran- 
tee the  loan  previously  suggested  by  the  Provincial 
Assembly.  This  was  not  done,  however,  and  the 
question  smouldered  unsettled  until  after  Confeder- 
ation.     As  Governors  of  the  little  Province  Sic 
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Dominick  Daly  (of  Canadian  fame)  had  sncceed* 
ed  Sip  A.  Bannerman  in  1854  and  Mr.  George  Dun- 
das  ruled,  at  least  nominally,  until  1868,  when  he 
was  replaced  by  Sir  Robert  Hodgson,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  William  C.  F.  Eobinson  succeeded  in 
1870  and  governed  until  after  the  Province  entered 
the  Dominion. 

Far  away  to  the  North  and  West  some  progress 
had  been  made  during  this  period*  In  the  North- 
West  regions  proper,  the  Red  River  Settlement  was 
still  apparently  an  oasis  of  colonisation  in  a  wild 
waste  where  Indian  and  Half-breed  camps  and  fur- 
trade  forts  monopolised  the  commerce  and  control 
of  the  country.  But,  although  the  fur  trade  was 
unquestioned  monarct  of  the  land  from  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  Rockies  and  Sir  George  Simpson,  a 
vigilant,  energetic  and  able  ruler  of  the  territory, 
was  not  too  fond  of  settlers,  yet  around  the  numer- 
ous trading-posts  which  he  placed  on  rivers,  lakes 
and  bays  there  naturally  arose  a  number  of  flourish- 
ing little  colonies  whiph,  in  turn,  attracted  isolated 
and  occasional  settlers  who  were  not  connected  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  these  latter 
were  exceptional.  In  1849  the  Company  founded 
Victoria  as  the  capital  of  its  Pacific  territories  and 
with  a  basis  of  thirty  settlers  in  addition  to  its  own 
employes.  Richard  Blanshard  was  the  first  Gt)v- 
emor  of  the  infant  Colony,  but  a  year  later  threw 
up  the  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)   James  Douglas — the  chief  figure  in  British 
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Columbian  pioneer  life»  Daring  his  rule  many 
things  happened.  In  and  about  1866  miners  poured 
into  the  region  watered  bj  the  Fraser  and  Thompson 
Biyers  and  Yery  soon  the  wild  canyons  and  pine-clad 
heights  of  the  great  mountainous  interior  of  the 
mainland  swarmed  with  adventurers  and  every  kind 
of  rough  and  turbulent  character.  In  1858 
Douglas  was  given  charge  of  this  region  as  well  as 
Vancouver  Island,  and  for  six  years  administered  it 
with  an  iron  hand*  He  then  retired  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Island  for  two  years  by  Mr,  (after- 
wards Sir)  Arthur  E.  Kennedy  and  on  the  Main^ 
land  by  Mr.  Frederick  Seymour. 

Meantime  Qovemor  Douglas  had  also  to  deal  with 
a  critical  international  complication  arising  out  of 
the  Oregon  Treaty  by  which  Great  Britain,  in  1S46, 
yielded  up  to  the  United  States  a  large  territory 
she  had  always  claimed  as  hers,  and  which  included 
all  the  splendid  Fuget  Sound  region  and  the 
greater  parts  of  the  present  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon.  The  new  controversy  arose  out  of  the 
question  as  to  which  channel  was  meant  in  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  defining  the  boundary  line  through  the 
waters  and  islands  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
United  States  mainland.  Only  one  had  been  then 
known  to  exist;  afterwards  there  were  found  to  be 
three.  The  Island  of  San  Juan  was  the  centre  of 
controversy  as  it  c(»nmanded  British  shores  and  was 
an  important  position  from  a  military  standpoint. 
In  1854  some  American  squatters  settled  on  tho 
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Island,  and  soon  two  rival  flags  were  flying  and 
national  passions  being  continually  aroused.  In 
1859  a  wandering  pig  brought  the  nations  interested 
to  the  verge  of  war.  One  of  these  animals,  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fort,  strayed  on  to  the  un- 
enclosed ground  of  an  American  settler,  named 
Cutler,  who  promptly  shot  it  and  then  scornfully  re- 
fused payment.  The  demand  for  remuneration  was 
even  resented  as  an  outrage,  and  General  Harney 
sent  a  force  of  United  States  troops  to  occupy  and 
administer  the  whole  Island.  Governor  Douglas 
had  abundant  troops  at  his  command  and  British 
warships  on  the  spot,  but,  with  characteristic  Brit- 
ish patience,  he  awaited  the  decision  of  his  Govern- 
ment. On  learning  of  the  event,  however,  the  Am- 
erican Administration  apologised,  sent  General 
Winfield  Scott  to  replace  Harney  and,  eventually, 
in  1860,  a  joint  occupation  was  arranged.  In  1873 
the  issue  was  decided  by  arbitration,  and,  as  usual, 
against  England. 

Other  matters  now  came  up  of  a  constitutional  na- 
ture. Vancouver  Island  and  the  Mainland  had  been 
/  taken  from  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1858,  as  a  result  of  the  lapsing  of  the  ar- 
rangement under  which  they  had  promised — and 
failed — to  colonise  as  well  as  govern.  The  two  di- 
visions were  made  separate  governments,  as  already 
stated,  but  owing  to  the  danger  which  afterwards 
arose  of  the  Island  being  carried  into  the  swing  of  a 
strong  annexation  movement  resulting  from  the  in* 


\ 
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flnz  of  Americans,  it  was  reanited  in  1S66  with  the 
MainlandbyAct  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  with 
Mr.  Anthony  Mnagrave  as  Governor.  For  eight 
years  following  1850  the  Government  had  been  solely 
in  the  Governor's  bands  and  for  five  years  following 
1858  iu  the  hands  of  a  Governor  and  Executive 
Conncil.  In  Uarch,  1860,  Governor  Douglas  met 
t  Council  of  fifteen  members — partly  appointed, 
partly  elected,  and  from  hoth  the  laland  and  the 
Mainland.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  1884  when 
separate  Legislative  Councils  were  convened.  Not} 
until  Febmary,  1871,  did  a  properly  elected  A»J 
aembly  sit  for  the  Province.  By  that  time  the 
splendid  dream  of  a  Dominion  stretching  from  sea  to 
aea  had  been  partially  realised  and  was  awaiting 
the  final  decision  of  these  representatives  of  still 
scattered  settlements  in  the  wilds  of  the  Selkirka 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

TWiaTTY-FlVB  TEAES  O^  MATEMAL  FB00BES8. 

DuBiKG  the  formatiye  period  of  Canadian  history 
the  principal  progress  of  the  country  had^  in  all  At 
Provinces^  taken  the  shape  of  transforming  the  f oieit 
areas  into  farm  lands  and  at  the  same  time  adjust 
ing  yaried  views  of  government  and  life^  brought 
from  older  civilisations  into  harmony  with  the  cod* 
ditions  of  a  new  and  potential  empire. 

In  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century  the  M 
phase  of  this  development  is  still  more  clearly  le* 
corded  in  the  statistics  of  the  period  as  well  as  in  the 
greater  comforts  of  the  home  and  the  more  populous 
character  of  the  small  cities  and  towns.     There  had 
been  a  large  inunigration  just  prior  to  the  BebeUioHi 
but,  except  as  to  driblets,  this  ceased  during  iho 
troubles  of  that  time.     Between  1840  and  1850,  how- 
ever, some  350,000  souls  were  landed  at  Quebec,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom — ^perhaps  a  half — ^went 
to  the  United  States.    During  the  single  year  1847, 
when  the  terrible  Irish  famine  was  at  its  height, 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people  came  to  that  port 
of  the  new  world.     Between  1852  and  1866,  336,000 
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immigrantB  arrived  at  Quebeo,*  and  a  somewhat 
similar  proportion  as  above  seem  to  have  stayed  in 
Canada*  In  1866  the  immigrants  amounted  to 
28y000.  Like  an  army  this  mass  of  people  spread 
over  the  soil  of  Canada  or  the  neighbouring  Be^ 
public.  Up  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  they  came  in 
thousands  and  settled  the  forests  of  the  Huron  Tract 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  made  Gait  envious 
and  did  eventually  astonish  the  Canada  Company. 
A  great  territory  back  of  the  Tract  which  had  been 
regarded  as  swamp  land  was  thrown  open  by  the 
Governments  and  in  a  short  time  two  large  counties 
—Bruce  and  Waterloo— stretching  up  to  the  shores 
of  the  Georgian  Bay,  were  ringing  with  the  axe  of  the 
settler. 

In  1857  the  Counties  of  Wellington  and  Grey 
were  formed  out  of  what  had  been  called  the  Queen's 
Bush,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  became  the 
home  of  many  thousands  of  families  from  the  Old 
Land.  In  1843  the  County  of  Simcoe  had  been  set 
apart  for  settlement  and  in  seven  years  its  popula- 
tion grew  to  25,000.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  to  open  up  the  counties  back  of 
Kingston,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Ot* 
tawa,  and,  owing  to  this  influx  of  settlers,  the  plan 
was  very  largely  successful.  New  Brunswick  also 
b^an  to  receive  some  accessions  to  its  population, 
though  not  in  a  similarly  bountiful  measure.     Be- 

*  Report  of  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Chief  Government  Immigra- 
tion Agent,  Quebec,  186^ 
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tween  1834  and  1840  the  increase  had  been  about 
80,000  and  in  the  next  eleven  years  it  was  37,000. 
In  1847,  the  year  of  Ireland's  sorrow  and  of  Eng- 
land's succour  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  ninety-nine  vessels  arrived  from  that 
country  laden  with  victims  of  "  ship-fever/'  Thou- 
sands died  of  the  plague  on  the  way,  other  thou- 
sands in  the  St  Lawrence  Eiver,  and  these  years 
will  be  as  memorable  in  Canadian  history  as  is  the 
cholera  period  of  1832-34,  when  that  terrible  disea'je 
wreaked  havoc  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  in  many 
parts  of  Upper  Canada — amongst  not  only  the 
unfortunate  immigrants  who  had  brought  it  to  the 
country  but  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people.  In 
the  two  French  Canadian  cities  thousands  had  also 
died  from  the  earlier  scourge.  With  this  influx  of 
people  and  despite  the  passage  of  many  to  the  United 
States  the  settlement  of  the  Provinces  grew  steadily, 
though  not  rapidly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table: 

18B1.  1861.  1871. 

LowerCADAdA 890,861  1,111,566  1,191,516 

Upper  Canad* 962,004  1,896,091  1,620,851 

NOTA  Sootia 878,117  830,867  89r,800 

HewBruMwlck 198,800  868,047  £85,594 

Prince  Edward  Island 66,000*  80,8W  94,021 

KAnltobA  And  British  ColumbiA 10,000*  46,814 

8,877,188       8,181,418     8,686,09Gt 

It  was  upon  the  whole  a  good  class  of  population. 
•  Estimated.         t  Indians,  100,000  included.  ' 
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Tba  extreme  element  of  political  thought  and  ths 
disloyal  or  discontented  section  went  la^ly  over 
the  border  and  left  behind  a  stable,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial mass  of  hard-working  people.  Between 
1861  and  1871  emigration  of  all  kinds  from  Eng- 
land decreased,  and  Canada  sank  into  a  background 
illumined  onlj  by  the  civil  conflagration  in  the 
United  States  and  the  not  very  inviting  prospect  of 
var.  Prosperity  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
dominance  of  stormy  politics  in  the  Canadas  also 
bad  their  effect  upon  emigration.  In  1861  the 
Census  returns  for  the  four  cbief  Provinces  gave 
forty-four  per  cent  of  the  people  as  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Bome,  fifteen  per  cent  each  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  combined  Presbyterian  di- 
visions, fourteen  per  cent  to  the  Methodist  Churches, 
and  a  little  over  six  per  cent  to  the  Baptist  denomina- 
HoD,  The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  figures 
18,  of  course,  the  dominance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Lower  Canada,  where  85  per  cent  of  the 
people  belonged  to  that  faith,  and  the  decline  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  comparative  numerical 
ctreugth  as  well  as  in  its  governing  and  political  in- 
flnence.  At  the  same  date  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  the  Provinces  was  composed  of  320,000 
farmers  with  209,000  labouren — ^including  lumber- 
men — and  115,000  mechanics.  Only  57,000  were 
ougaged  in  trade  and  commerce  and  fiaheriea,  so 
that  the  still  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
farm  was  very  visible. 
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Since  the  Union  of  the  Canadas  in  1841  there  had 
been  an  enormous  expansion  in  this  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  forest  had  in  so  many  great  regions 
given  way  to  the  farm;  the  methods  of  cultivatioii 
had  so  greatly  improved  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
farmers,  derived  from  growing  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  soil  and  climate,  had  so  largely  in- 
creased ;  while  prices,  owing  to  wars  in  the  East  and 
West,  in  Hindostan,  the  Crimea  and  the  Southern 
States,  had  so  boimtifuUy  grown;  that  the  farmers 
of  these  Provinces  shared  in  a  common  expansion 
of  prosperity  which  is  never  likely  to  be  seen  again. 
In  1861  the  Census  had  shown  a  cash  value  in  farms 
of  $537,000,000,  in  live  stock  of  about  $120,000,000, 
and  in  implements  of  $25,000,000.  Nine  years  later 
a  reasonable  estimate  in  this  connection  *  placed  the 
value  of  farms  at  $672,000,000,  of  live  stock  at 
$150,000,000,  and  of  agricultural  implements  at 
$31,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  products  vm 
estimated  at  $196,000,000.  Between  1854  and 
1866  the  products  of  the  farm  had  gone  into  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  free,  while  the  varions 
wars  of  the  period,  and  especially  the  one  which 
withdrew  a  million  of  men  in  the  United  States  from 
productive  pursuits  and  threw  them  into  a  prolonged 
and  sanguinary  struggle,  naturally  ran  the  prices  of 
products  up.  But  as  time  passed  conditions 
gradually  changed,   and  from  finding  the  XTnited 

♦  James  Young,  M.P.,  in  the  Year  Book  of  Canada^  Mon- 
treal, 1871. 
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States  under  the  Keciproeity  Treaty  and  the  circnm- 
Btances  just  noted  a  splendid  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts, Canadian  farmers  about  the  time  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  repeal  of  that  Trea^  were  discoTering 
an  unpleasant  derfllopment  of  American  competition 
in  local  markets  and  a  growing  competition  of  the 
same  kind  in  British  markets. 

Heanvhile  trade  and  conimeree  showed  signs  of 
progress,  despite  difficulties  of  varions  kinds.  Up 
to  1841  pioneer  conditions  of  transportation  and  the 
comatose  state  of  enterprise  and  investment  following 
the  American  Bevolution  period  had  prevented  much 
continental  interchange  and  restricted  both  Imports 
and  exports.  It  took  some  time  to  rise  out  of  these 
conditions,  and  Still  longer  to  get  railways  and  canals 
into  established  and  working  order.  Another  det- 
rimental and  vital  influence  was  to  be  found  in  the 
tariffs  which  each  Province  imposed  upon  goods 
eoming  from  the  other.  Not  satisfied  with  separa- 
tion in  their  governmental  systems,  severance  be- 
tween the  Oanadas  in  racial  and  religious  sentiments 
and  between  the  other  Provinces  by  great  spaces  of 
wilderness,  they  had  also  every  variety  of  fiscal  di- 
▼ision.  When  the  Canadas  united  that  difficulty  dis- 
appeared as  between  them,  but  it  was  still  main- 
tained against  the  Maritime  Provinces — ^with  which 
the  total  trade  in  1851  amounted  to  $1,865,000  and 
in  1854  to  $2,770,000.*     By  1862  the  various  dis- 

*  Report  of  Committee  in  Conaditm  House  of  Assembly, 
SeasioDal  Papers,  IMS,  vol.  17. 
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cussions  over  Intercolonial  railway  connection  had 
aroused  popular  interest  in  this  question,  and  Lord 
Monck  made  an  effort  on  behalf  of  Canada  to  have 
some  freer  Provincial  trade  basis  arranged.    Bat 
nothing  practical  was  done  until  the  general  anion  of 
1867.     Meanwhile  in  the  same  year  (1863)  the  Eon. 
(afterwards  Sir)  W.  P.  Howland  had  prepared  an 
elaborate  Eeport  on  the  subject  from  which  it  mij 
be  seen  that  the  Canadian  duties  on  imports  from 
the  other  Provinces  such  as  manufactures,  tea,  to- 
bacco, wine,  etc,  ran  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  wUb 
the  Maritime  Province  duties  were  only  about  one- 
half  of  those  figures.     It  is  interesting  to  note  thit 
the  tax  upon  gin  ran  from  100  to  175  per  cent  lod 
on  rum  from  57  to  100  per  cent  in  the  different 
Provinces. 

In  1851  the  external  trade  of  the  Canadas  wii 
twenty-one  million  dollars  in  imports  and  thirteen 
millions  in  exports,  and  by  the  time  of  Confedeit- 
tion  it  had  reached  one  hundred  and  seven  millions 
as  the  sum  total  of  both  imports  and  exports.    Of 
the  exports,  in  1866,  Great  Britain  received  $12,900,- 
000  and  the  United  States  $34,000,000.     The  im- 
ports from  these  two  countries,  were   respectivdj 
$29,000,000  and  $20,000,000.     This  characteristic 
of  Canadian  commerce  was  destined  to  be  afte^ 
wards  revolutionised,  partly  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  and  partly  by  the  higher  tarifia 
imposed   in   the   Republic.     In   this   connection  it 
must  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  the  Treaty  was 
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not  an  unmixed  good  to  British  America.  It  led  the 
Provinces  to  separately  cultivate  interchange  of 
prodactB  to  the  South  in  preference  to  promoting 
doaer  commercial  relations  with  each  other  east  and 
west  It  poaitively  decreaaed  trade  in  some  cases 
between  the  Provinces  and  in  other  cases  prevented 
possible  expansion.  It  destroyed  the  St  Lawrence  as  a 
great  Canadian  transportation  ronta  It  made  the 
United  States  the  carrier  of  Canadian  exports  abroad, 
depleted  the  returns  and  profits  of  Canadian  railwayd, 
helped  to  delay  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial 
between  Halifax  and  Quebec  and  made  the  Prov- 
inces dangerously  dependent  upon  American  fiscal 
will  and  pleasure.  By  18fi6  the  trade  of  New 
Brunswick  had  grown  to  twelve  millions  and  that  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  twenty-two  millions — a  total  com- 
merce for  the  four  Provinces  of  $147,000,000.  The 
chief  exports  of  Canada  were  animals  and  agricul- 
tural products  and  lumber  and  its  manufactured 
products.  Those  of  New  Brunswick  were  lumber 
and  its  products  and  ships,  while  Nova  Scotia  ex- 
ported  la^ly  of  fish  and  coal.  Minerals  were  as 
yet  slightly  produced,  although  gold  had  been  dia- 
eorered  in  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia;  and 
manufactures  were  still  insignificant  in  the  export 
trade. 

The  railway  development  of  this  period  was  very 
great  and  the  results  complicated  and  contradictory. 
To  individuals  throiighout  a  myriad  scattered  com- 
munities it  was  an  unmixed  good — bringing  life  and 
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businees  and  growth  to  villages  and  towns,  placing 
the  fanner  in  contact  with  the  larger  centres  of  popor 
lation,  and  bringing  the  centres  into  ornnnmniftstifln 
with  each  other.     Bnt,  partly  through  ignorsiue 
concerning  the  conditions  of  oonstmction  in  a  nev 
and  vast  oountrjy  partly  through  extravagance  in 
expenditure  and  comparatively  small  returns  frcnn  i 
sparse  population  and  trade,  the  larger  lines  did  not 
pay  and  the  shareholders  suffered  proportionstely. 
Honey  was  poured  out  like  water  upon  the  building 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  Linear  ind, 
between  1852  and  1857,  there  was  a  period  of  ipees* 
lative  mania  which  sent  governments,  munidpalititf 
and  corporations  into  a  wild  rivalry  of  expenditars 
and  extravagance.     When  the  reaction  came  in  tha 
financial  crisis  of  the  last-mentioned  year  the  Eng* 
lish  shareholder  was  brought  to  the  point  of  euning 
all  Canadian  investments  because  he  had  suffered  lo 
greatly  in  one ;  and  an  injury  was  thus  done  Oana- 
dian  credit  which  nearly  half  a  century  has  not 
absolutely  wiped  out.     The  local  taxpayer  suffered 
also,  and  more  than  one  public  man  in  the  Provinoei 
regretted  his  connection  with  the  railway  movement 
Yet  it  was  a  period  of  great  and  necessary  progren^ 
and  the  hero  of  this  expansion,  the  Colbert  of  his 
time,  was  Sir  Francis  Hincks.     He  was  a  man  in 
whom   many   seeming   contradictions   of   charteter 
centred.  At  times  a  vehement  partisan,  at  times  a 
moderate  Liberal,  he  eventually  became  a  Conserva- 
tive.   Conspicuous  in  the  Welland  Canal  investiga- 
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turns  of  1835,  be  wbs  himself  the  ultimate  viotiia  of 
ehargea  Bt  the  hands  of  Howe,  whom  he  had  tppareot' 
Ij  got  the  better  of  in  the  railway  rivalriei  of  the 
earl/  fiitiea.  With  a  tongue  that  out  like  a  aword  hi 
vaa  jet  a  careful  speaker  upon  man;  important  and 
serious  topios.  With  a  temperament  of  feveriflb 
aetivi^  he  was  also  a  clear-headed  and  methodical 
man  of  business.  With  a  financial  reputation  bo 
pronounced  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  days  of  Do- 
minion unity  selected  him  as  the  best  available  man 
fortbepoBt  of  FinanceMinistertheyet  towards  the  end 
of  his  career  was  involved  in  the  unfortunate  failure 
of  a  Bank  over  whose  affairs  he  had  presided  for 
yeara.  But  he  did  the  country  good  service.  His 
Municipal  Loan  Bill  of  1849,  though  eventually 
plunging  Canadian  mnnioipalitiea  into  a  debt  of  ten 
million  dollars,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  railway 
system,  while  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  de- 
spite its  after  difficulties  and  disaetere,  was  an 
all-important  aid  to  the  general  community.  To 
tbia  period  and  in  this  connection  belong  the  great 
bridge  across  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal  which  cost 
aefen  million^  of  dolUra  and  was  completed  in  1860, 
and  the  famous  Suspension  Bridge  which  spans  the 
Niagara  chasm  and  was  finished  in  1865, 

In  1850  there  were  only  fifty-five  miles  of  rail- 
way in  all  the  wide  areas  of  British  America;  In 
1867  there  were  over  three  thousand  miles.  The 
oott  of  these  lines  up  to  the  latter  year  was  |160,000,< 
000,  including  (21,000,000  for  the  Great  Western 
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and  $102,000,000  for  the  Orand  TranL  Tb 
annual  earnings  were  over  twelve  milliona,  and  then 
were  seven  important  lines  projected  and  contracted 
for — including  the  Intercolonial — ^which  would  cofer 
fourteen  hundred  more  miles.  A  continental  loid 
was  still  the  dream  of  a  very  few  and  steam  com- 
munication with  the  distant  Orient  a  vision  of  haej 
only. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  branch  of  pn^ 
ress  in  the  promotion  of  trade  and  business,  though 
in  every  other  sense  a  rival  interest,  was  the  devel' 
opment  of  the  Canal  system.     Such  improvement! 
as  had  been  made  in  nature's  great  waterways  prior 
to  1841  were  largely  tentative,  though  costly  and  in 
a  measure  serviceable.     After  that  date,  however^ 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  Canadian  Provinoei  in 
matters  of  material  importance,  disturbed  though  it 
often  was  by  political  bitterness  and  controversy,  en- 
abled much  more  to  be  done.    In  the  Welland  Canal 
which,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  was  gradntlly 
and  steadily  increased  at  a  cost,  up  to  July  1st,  1867| 
of  $7,638,000,  William  Hamilton  Merritt  left  a  Itfl- 
ing  memorial   of   indefatigable   exertions  and  in- 
tense enthusiasm.     Following  its  success  and  tiie 
building  of  the  Lachine  Canal  on  the  St  Lawrenee 
navigation  and  the  Eideau  on  the  Ottawa,  came,  after 
1841,  the  completion  of  a  series  of  Canals  intended 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  great  system  of  the  former 
river.     In  this  connection  the  improvement  of  the 
Montreal  Harbour  was  an  important  work  which  was 
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greatly  forthered  during  these  yean  and  in  which 
the  Hon.  John  Yonng  of  Montreal  took  an  active 
part — as  be  did  in  most  of  the  pioneer  railway  and 
canal  sohemea  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1845  the 
Beauhamois  Canal  was  opened  and  up  to  Confederu- 
ti<Hi  bad  cost  $1,600,000.  The  Canals  known  as 
the  Williamsbtirg  System  were  completed  in  1866 
at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000  up  to  the  year  1867.  The 
Richalien  Canals,  the  Burlington  Bay  Canal,  and 
others  were  carried  to  the  final  stage,  or  improved, 
dnring  this  period  with  a  total  expenditure — in- 
elading  that  of  the  years  before  the  Union  of  1841 — 
amounting  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars.  A 
great  waterway  was  thus  assured  through  Lakes 
Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario  to  the  sea,  for  vessels  of 
moderate  draught,  while  at  the  same  time  a  comr 
petitive  warfare  of  somewhat  serious  character  was 
inaugurated  between  railways  and  waterways.  The 
farmers  hare  now  for  many  years  had  the  advantage 
but  in  those  days  it  was  still  a  very  debateable 
question — and  may  easily  be  again — as  to  which  was 
to  be  the  beet  and  strongest  factor  in  transportation. 
Water  rates  are  lower  but  carriage  is  slower,  and 
consequently  the  railways  have  gained  greatly  in 
these  times  of  lightning  rapidity.  But  from  1851 
onwards  for  a  decade  or  so  the  issue  was  not  de- 
cided, one  route  cut  into  the  other,  and  before  the 
popular  verdict  was  given  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Qreat  Western  suffered  considerably. 
Meanwhile    progress    in    other    directions 
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marked.  Provincial  rerennes  are  in  acme  ways  in^ 
dicative  of  popular  oonditiona^  though  perhaps  more 
ao  of  political  requirements.  In  any  case  they  grew 
steadily  during  this  period  in  all  the  Provinces — 
slowly  down  by  the  sea,  swiftly  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1865-6 
the  revenues  of  Canada  were  $12^600,000;  those  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  $3,100,000.  The 
expenditures  naturally  maintained  a  fair  equilib- 
rium, and  with  the  inevitable  tendency  of  democratic 
government  towards  expense,  these  popular  Minis- 
tries incurred  liabilities  and  promoted  enterprises 
which  Administrators  like  Lord  Dalhousie,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  or  Sir  John  Harvey,  with  all  their 
desire  to  promote  the  material  interests  of  the  peoplei 
would  have  shrunk  from.  It  was  a  natural  process, 
however,  because  only  when  a  man  feels  that  he 
has  the  country  behind  him  and  with  him  can  he  de- 
velop into  a  Napoleon  of  national  finance  and  pro- 
duce the  varied  benefits  and  disasters  which  such 
a  position  involves.  At  Confederation,  therefore, 
the  united  revenues  of  these  Provinces,  with  a 
population  of  about  three  millions,  excelled  those 
of  the  United  States  in  the  years  between  1792 
and  1805  when  the  population  of  that  coun-* 
try  ran  from  four  to  six  millions.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  Provinces  there  had 
been  up  to  1841  but  little  of  debt  incurred.  Up- 
per Canada  had  indeed  liabilities  of  five  million 
dollars  which  were  then  deemed  very  heavy  and 
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were  assuined  by  the  tinited  Government  of  the 
Canadas.  On  June  30th,  1866,  the  debt  of  the 
two  Provinces  was  $77,000,000,  that  of  Nova  Scotia 
$6,000,000,  and  of  New  Bmnswiok  $6,900,000. 
That  of  Prince  Edward  Island  on  January  31st, 
1867,  was  $445,000.  These  liabilities  represented, 
of  coarse,  the  cost  of  railways,  canals  and  other 
public  works,  and  in  that  sense  were  evidences  of  sub« 
stantial  development.  But  a  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  money  was  wasted  by  the  inexperi- 
ence of  politicians  who  knew  nothing  of  finance,  and 
the  experience  of  others  who  knew  too  much.  The 
circumstances  were  inevitable  in  a  new  and  still 
crude  oommimity,  as  indeed  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  far  greater  and  richer  states  during  these  years 
of  transportation  schemes  and  speculations. 

Banks  and  banking  had  progressed  greatly.  The 
commercial  crises  of  1837  and  1857  in  the  United 
States  had  naturally  affected  the  British  Provinces 
and  the  banks  had  gone  through  various  experiences 
of  disaster  and  difficulty.  But  they  had  also  learned 
many  lessons,  and  the  Legislature  of  United  Canada 
had  taken  leaves  of  useful  knowledge  from  the  book 
of  English  legislation,  the  valuable  instructions  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  occasional  vetoes  of  the 
Crown.  Gradually  American  ideas  gave  way  to 
British,  and  especially  Scottish,  principles  of  bank** 
ing;  the  branch  system  was  maintained  and  elab- 
orated; and  by  July  1st,  1867,  there  were  seven 
banks  in  Upper  Canada  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
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nine  million  dollars^  twelve  in  Lower  Canada  wiA 
a  paid-up  capital  of  twenty  millions  and  thirteen 
small  banks  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  a  simir 
lar  capital  of  three  millions.     The  total  depodts  in 
all  these  institutions  amounted  to  over  thirty-two 
million  dollars^  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  to  orer 
ten  millions^    and   the   discounts   to   fifty-six  mil- 
lions.   Savings  and  Loan  Companies  were  as  yet  not 
equally  popular,  or  strong,  and  the  total  deposits  ii 
1867  were  not  five  millions  in  value.     The  Bank  of 
Upper  Canada,  af ter  a  stormy  history  which  wooldnot 
be  deemed  a  wise  one  to-day,  collapsed  in  1866.   It 
had  been  endowed  during  its  earlier  years  with  ill 
the  prestige  of  a  Government  institution  and  bid 
been    managed    upon    a    broad,    hopeful  and  en: 
terprising  basis  eminently  suited  to  pioneer  timei 
and  the  development  of  a  new  country.     More  am- 
bitious for  the  progress  of  the  Province  than  alwtji 
cautious  for  its  own  welfare,  it  was  a  widely  popular 
and  in  the  main  a  useful  institution.     In  its  dij 
and  to  the  farming  community  of  Upper  Canada  it 
was  like  the  Bank  of  England  and  to  be  in  its  se^ 
vice  was  an  honour.     But  the  time  of  trouble  came^ 
and  despite  all  possible  assistance  from  the  Govern* 
ment,  it  had  to  suspend  payment  with  a  loss  to  the 
latter  of  a  million  dollars  and  to  the  shareholden 
of  over  three  millions.     The  Merchants'  Bank  id 
Canada  was  founded  in  1864,  mainly  by  the  eIe^ 
tions  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  of  Montreal  and  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  one  million;  and  the  Canadian 
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Bank  of  Commerce  was  organised  in  ISO?  with  a 
similar  capital.  They  subsequently  became  the  two 
largest  institutions  in  Canada  after  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  whose  capital  during  this  period  had  risen 
from  two  million  dollars  in  1841  to  twelve  millions 
in  1873,  with  a  reserve  fund  which  increased  from 
$89,000  to  three  millions  (1870).  Much  of  the 
progress  of  this  latter  institution  was  due  to  the 
extraordinary  abilities  of  Mr.  E.  H.  King,  who  be- 
came its  General  Manager  in  1863.*  He  plunged 
into  tremendous  speculations  in  New  York  during 
the  Civil  War  which  turned  out  successfully  and 
poured  profits  into  the  Bank's  coffers,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  cut  off,  with  the  unsparing  hand  of  a 
great  surgeon,  all  doubtful  business  at  home.  As  a 
whole  the  banking  arrangements  of  British  America 
were  established  during  this  period  upon  a  basis 
which  made  it  possible  to  evolve  in  later  years  a 
system  eerving  the  fluctuating  business  necessities 
of  the  country  as  a  sail  adjusts  itself  to  the  motions 
of  the  wind. 

Shipbuilding  prospered  greatly  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding Confederation.  Between  1860  and  1866 
the  Canadian  annual  tonnage — ^built  chiefly  at  Quo- 
bee,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  Kingston,  on  Lake 
Ontario— ran  from  24,000  to  64,000.  In  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  industry  was  still 
more  progressive  and  in  the  former  Province  the 

•  Mr.  KiDg  became  President  of  the  Bank  in  1809,  retirad 
fn  1878,  and  died  inl8Mw 
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twin  bases  of  material  deyelopment.    Manufacturing 
was  still  a  creation  of  powers  which  were  **  cribbed, 
cabin'd  and  confined."     The  beginning  had  been 
made,  howeyer^  in  cottons  and  in  woollen  and  iron 
industries.     Andrew  Paton  in   1866   started  whit 
afterwards  became  the  largest  woollen  f actoiy  in  the 
Dominion;  James  Eosamond  in  1857,  after  a  pie- 
vious  effort  in  Carleton  Place,  founded  the  Almonte 
Mills  which  were  destined  to  afterwards  grow  to  nrj 
large  proportions.     Gfeorge  Stephen  and  Compinj 
of  Montreal — ^the  head  of  which  became  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  a  Peer 
of  Great  Britain — ^were  perhaps  the  chief  wholeeib 
people  of  the  time  in  this  line.     The  Census  of  1871 
showed  270  cloth-making  establishments  in  the  foiff 
Provinces  with  a  productive  value  of  five  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars.     At  the  same  time  there  were  850 
carding  and  fulling  mills ;  while  over  seven  millioD 
yards  of  cloth  were  still  made  on  hand-looms  in  die 
houses  of  the  people.     In  1857  a  knitting  facfeorj 
was  started  in   Belleville,   and  the   industry  soon 
found  a  footing — especially  in  Paris  and  Gait,  U.Ci 
Cotton  manufacturing  to  any  extent  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  early  sixties,  but  there  were  pioneer 
mills  established  twenty  years  before  that  period| 
and  notably  the  one  at  Sherbrooke,  Lower  Canadfti 
which  was  promoted  in  some  measure  by  the  Hon. 
A.  T.  Gait.     Another  was  established  in  Thorold, 
Upper  Canada,  in  1847,  and  in  1861  the  oldest  ex- 
isting cotton  mill  was  started  in  St  John^  IT.B.,  \g 
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W.  Parks  &  Son.  Yet  progress  was  slow,  and  np  to 
18Y1  there  were  only  eight  mills  in  all  the  Prov- 
inces. In  the  some  year  there  were  only  21  paper 
mills  in  existence,  while  the  hoot  and  shoe  industry 
made  slower  progress  than  it  had  done  prior  to  1841, 
In  providing  improved  means  of  transportation, 
however,  the  Provinces  had  laid  a  notable  foundation 
for  fntnre  commercial  progress  as  well  as  for  a  fair 
measure  of  present  prosperity,  and  it  remained  for 
the  following  two  decades  to  carry  on  the  system  to 
eontinental  and  Imperial  proportions.  Agriculture 
had  meanwhile  made  prosperous  farmers  out  of  pio- 
neer settlers,  and  the  figures  for  1866  showed  twen- 
ty-one million  acres  of  land  surveyed  and  sold,  or 
granted,  in  Upper  Canada,  nineteen  million  acres 
in  Lower  Canada,  six  millions  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
nine  millions  in  New  Brunswick.  Only  a  propor- 
tion of  this  land  was  as  yet  cultivated,  however,  and 
back  of  it  was  a  vast,  unsettled  and  ungranted  re- 
serve of  some  fourteen  millions  in  the  Haritime 
Provinces,  together  with  the  apparently  illimitable 
wastes  of  the  far  West. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TWEWTT-FIVB  TEAB8  OP  POPTTLAB  PBOGBESS, 

Whilb  political  experiments  of  various  kinds 
were  being  tried  in  the  Provinoes,  with  differing  de* 
grees  of  successi  and  the  party  system  was  passing 
through  its  preliminary  stages  and  constantly  bnb* 
bling  up  to  the  surface  of  the  constitutional  caul- 
dron^  the  people  were  slowly  evolving  into  a  larger 
and  broader  life  with  a  better  and  truer  view.  The 
pioneer  period  was  passing  away  in  all  the  older 
parts  of  the  country^  and  men  found  themselves  able 
to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  plans  for  the  bet- 
terment of  popular  conditions  and  the  elevation  of  the 
public  mind.  Sir  Samuel  Ounard  and  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  breasted  the  difficulties  of  ocean  steam  trans- 
portation, while  Merritt  and  Young,  Hincks  and 
Howe,  devoted  themselves  to  the  development  of  canal 
or  railway  communication.  Dr.  Ryerson  and  Bishop 
Strachan  in  Upper  Canada,  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur  and 
the  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau  in  Lower  Canada,  ex- 
erted the  widest  influence  in  promoting  educational 
improvement,  whilst  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
helped  in  all  the  Provinces  to  raise  the  religious  and 
general  standard  of  the  people.     Many  of  the  incom- 
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ing  immigrants  were  of  superior  type  in  pliTsique  and 
education,  and  bad  come  to  Britiah  America  vith  ■ 
view  to  bettering  themselves  hj  growing  np  with  ■ 
new  ooTintry  and  not  because  they  were  driven  from 
the  Old  Land  by  political  discontent  or  personal  fail- 
ure^ The  majority  of  those  who  came  out  during 
the  famine  years  and  the  storma  of  the  early  forties 
Dttorally  drifted  into  the  United  States,  where  they 
found  institutions  different  from  those  under  which 
they  had  suffered.  Of  course  there  were  many  ex- 
ceptions, hut,  as  a  whole,  the  element  which  main* 
tained  its  sympathy  with  British  ideas  of  govern- 
ment and  its  loyalfy  to  the  Crown  now  showed  a 
tendency  to  stay  in  the  Provinces,  and  thus  help  to 
deepen  the  foundation  so  well  laid  by  the  original 
Loyalists. 

Improved  educational  facilities  also  began  to  peiv 
form  a  great  work.  At  the  Union  of  the  Can- 
adas  in  1841  a  measure  was  passed  reorganising  the 
Common  Schools,  authorising  the  establishment  of 
Separate  Schools  for  Protestants  in  Lower  Canada 
and  for  !Roman  Catholics  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
creating  a  basis  for  the  national  system  of  pnblio 
instraotion  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  evolved. 
Bi  1844  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kgerton  Kyerson — ^tbe  elo* 
qnent  Methodist  preacher,  successful  denominational 
editor  and  powerful  political  pamphleteer  to  whom 
ibit  Province  owes  what  England  does  to  Sir  James 
Eay-Shuttleworth  or  New  England  to  Horace  Mann 
—was  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
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in  Upper  Caiudfl.     After  Tisits  to  other  eonntriei 
mnd  much  smdj  of  conditioiis  at  home  and  ahrotd 
he  zeoonscmcted  the  Provincial  a\stan  to  a  degree 
which  makes  comparison  with  the  old  state  of  affiin 
Tezy  di£cnlt.    The  new  plan  was  hased  npon  die 
best  features  of  the  then  <»Yigting  sTstems  in  Nev 
York  and    Maasachnsetts^  Ireland  and  Genninj* 
It  differed  in  many  points,  however,  from  these  or 
anT  other  organised  methods.     Beligions  inetrne- 
tion  was  provided  for  and  the  ezecntiTe  head  wis  to 
be  a  non-political  and  permanent  offieiaL     Tsxitioii 
for  school  purposes  was  to  be  Tolnntaiy  on  the  put 
of  the  municipalities  and  the  use  of  foreign  text- 
books in  the  English  branches  of  instruction  mi 
forbidden  except  by  special  permission.     This  ms 
of  course,   aimed   at  the  multitudinous  Amerieis 
works  which  had  crept  into  the  hands  of  the  papOs 
and  for  years  had  afforded  instruction  inimictl  to 
British  ideas  and  principles.    Upon  this  point,  tnd 
the  further  requirement  that  teachers  should  tab 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Dr.  Byerson   stated  in  Us 
Special  Beport  to  the  Legislature  in  1847  that:  ''I 
think  less  eril  arises  from  the  employment  of  Aift- 
erican    teachers  than  from  the  use  of    Amerietn 
(school)  books.  ...  It  is  not  because  they  are  fo^ 
eign  books  simply  that  they  are  excluded,  but  becaw 
they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  anti-British  in 
eveiy  sense  of  the  word.     They  abound  in  state- 

*  Mr.  J.  C.  Patterson,  now  Lient.-Ooyemor  of  Har*t^^  is 
Tmur  Book  of  Canada,  Ifontzesl,  1870. 
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moits  and  alluBions  prejudicial  to  the  cliaracter  and 
inatitutiona  of  the  British  nation.  .  .  .  From  facts 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  I  believe  it  will 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  in  precisely  those  parts  of 
Upper  Canada  where  United  States  school  books  had 
been  used  most  extensively,  there  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
surrection of  1837  and  1838  was  most  prevalent." 
Supplies  of  maps,  school  apparatus,  prizesand  library 
books  were  to  come  direct  from  the  Education  De- 
partment. 

The  principal  Act  in  this  educational  connection 
was  that  of  1850.  Three  years  later  amendments 
were  made  affecting  the  Separate  Schools,  and  again 
in  1858-60-83.  Therein  was  a  fruitful  theme  of 
public  controversy.  A  large  element  in  the  popu- 
lation wanted  no  such  schools  and  deemed  them  un- 
desirable and  dangerous,  as  tending  to  permanently 
separate  the  Province  into  sections  of  population 
trained  in  different  ideals  of  political  and  social  life, 
as  well  Bfl  of  religioiis  faith.  The  Catholics,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  the  right  to  have  what  their 
majority  in  the  Lower  Province  conceded  to  the 
Protestants  there,  and  wished  to  stereotype  upon  the 
miodB  of  the  yotmg  the  religious  principle  and  prac- 
tice which  they  believed  should  be  the  greatest  factor 
in  their  future  life  and  a  first  consideration  in  their 
early  education.  In  1863  legislation  settled  this 
subject  for  the  time  being  and  constituted  a  basis  for 
the  educational  provisions  of  the  Sritish  North  Am- 
erican Act  of  1S67.     Time  has  since  healed  the  sorea 
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of  religions  oontro^eny  and  removad  the  ctn40i  of 
friction  in  this  and  many  similar  directuniSy  l^vt 
during  these  years  Separate  Schools  oonstitqtad  a 
freqnent  and  bitter  subject  of  d lacnaeipn— especitlly 
when  Geoige  Brown  rode  into  some  passing  arens  of 
debate  upon  what,  in  Canadian  politics^  haa  lieen 
given    the    familiar    and    popular    namp    of  the 
''Protestant   Horse.''       The   principle   which  wu 
pretty  generally  accepted,  by  1867,  was  a  Froyiofiiil 
provision   for  the  education  of  the   youth  o|  iH 
religious  persuasions  in  secular  subjects,  oom])i|ied 
with  the  arrangement  of  special  facilities  by  whieh 
such  religious  instruction  might  be  given  to  tli0 
pupils  as  their  parents  and  pastors  desired  and  pio* 
vided.     In  this  case  the  Irish  practice  was  followed, 
and,  outside  of  the  Separate  Schools  which  ^^ 
established  wherever  the  Catholics  were  strong  enongh 
to  do  sOy  the  system  was  generally  practised,  although 
it  must  be  said  that  the  religious  part  of  the  i^f^ 
instruction  had  a  tendeucy  to  grow  more  and  fofun 
attenuated. 

Dr.  Ryerson's  ideal  system  was  one  of  fiee  puV 
lie  schools  and  compulsory  attendance  of  pupl^ 
Neither  of  these  principles  was  he  able  to  make  atoO" 
lute  until   after   Confederation;   although  eledOTI 
were  given  the  privilege  of  making  the  schools  fieo 
in  their  own  localities  if  they  so  desired,  while  eveij 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  children  into  the  sehoolli 
But  the  great  basis  of  progress  in  these  years  was  hit 
creation  of  school  districts  around  which  grew  up  I 
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local  training  of  the  masses  in  the  necessi^  of  edu* 
cation ;  and  the  goltivation  of  consequent  willingneas 
to  bear  tasatioo  for  the  purpose  of  ita  promotion. 
In  1850  there  were  3,476  teachers  in  Upper  Canada 
with  an  average  attendance  of  81,000  pupils;  and 
these  figures  had  grown  hy  1871  to  S,306  teachers 
and  188,000  pupils.*  There  were,  in  1867,  161 
Separate  Schools  in  the  Province  with  210  teachers 
and  18,000  pupils,  while  the  granunar  of  high 
schools  nombered  103  with  169  teachers  and  6,600 
pupils.  One  great  difficulty  during  this  period  was 
the  obtaining  of  trained  teachers.  This  trouble  had 
made  cEfficient  education  almost  impoBsible  in  the 
pioneer  and  formative  stages  of  the  country's  his- 
tory, and  not  until  the  Nonnal  School  was  opened  at 
Toronto  in  1863,for  the  special  education  of  teacheH, 
was  progress  in  this  direction  really  marked. 
Gradually  the  influence  of  the  institution  told  and 
soon  hundreds  of  men  and  women  were  leaving  it» 
halls  to  instruct  the  new  generation  upon  lines  io 
which  some  method  and  system  were  to  be  found. 

Higher  education  also  steadily  improved,  and, 
while  Upper  Canada  College  held  its  own  for  the 
well-to-do,  grammar  schools  provided  for  the  masses 
•  link  between  the  common  schools  and  the  Univer- 
s!tiefr~whlch  eventually  evolved  out  of  the  struggles 
of  a  time  when  education  and  denominational 
religion  were  as  much  political  isauee  as  the  en- 

*  Tlie  Hon.  O.  W.  Rosa,  Ontario  Minister  at  Eduoation,  In 
Canada :  An  EjKtfclopadia,  toI.  S,  p.  17S. 
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lajgFryrt  of  ifae  fnnduacL     The  mOitant  figure  in 
the  £c^  for  ihis  higfaesi  element  in  edncationil  ftof 
Ttss  vms  ihe  ssordj  and  sanguine  Bishop  Stnchin. 
Ose  ereai  ni^on  of  his  life  had  been  the  nuunts* 
nasce  of  a  connecdon  bemeen  State  and  Chnieh  in 
Canada ;  the  other  was  the  connected  ideal  of  t  greit 
Church  of  England  Univeisitr.     It  was  not  until 
1S43  tliat  the  land  endowment  set  aside  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  1797  for  the  establishmeot  of 
such  a  UniveT^irr  was  at  last  sncoessfolly  ntilised  bf 
the  opening  of  King*s  College  with  the  Bisbq)  of 
Toronto  at  its  head  and  an  Anglican  Professor  of 
DiTinity  in  chaige  of  that  department.     In  1850, 
however,  the  forces  opposed  to  Church  of  Englmi 
asceirdencr  won  the  dav  and  the  institution  vii 
made  undenominational  and  re-christened  the  Uni' 
TersitT  of  Toronta     Under  the  sway  of  Dr.  Job 
McCaul,  a    brilliant  scholar  and  great  Principil)  ^ 
became   a    pronounced   factor    in   the   educatiooilf 
social  and  public  life  of  the  Province.     Bitterly  ^ 
appointed  as  he  was,  his  most  cherished  ambition  V 
parently  crashed,  the  result  of  many  years  of  con^ 
troversy  and  labour  neutralised,  the  Bishop  refoae^ 
to  give  way,  and,  despite  his  three  score  and  tflft 
jears,  rallied  his  supporters  in  Canada,  went  to  £d|^  ] 
land  and  collected  further  funds  from  his  friend 
there.     In  two  years  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  U  * 
result  of  his  energy  and  enthusiasm,  was  an  estib' 
lished  institution  under  the  guidance  of  his  ChniA 
and  with  beautiful  buildings  which  still  remain  <ml 
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ftcademio  centres  of  the  Province.  Hean- 
^een'B  UniTeraity,  Kingston,  hftd  come  into 
ce  in  1840  as  a  Fresbjterian  institution,  and 
a  Tlniversity,  Cobonrg — ^the  old-time  Tipper 
I  Academy — in  1841  was  given  wider  powen. 
6  Albert  College,  Belleville,  was  made  a  de- 
oferring  institation  at  the  instance  of  the 
list  Episcopal  Church,  while  similar  powers 
ranted  to  lU^iopolis  CoUe^,  Kingston,  and 
iwa  Ooll^  at  the  Capital,  under  Koman 
a  tu^ices.  Knox  College,  Toronto  (Frea- 
n  Free  Church),  Huron  College,  London 
■h  of  England),  tbe  Canadian  Literary  In- 

Woodstock  (Baptist),  St  Michael's  Collt^*^ 
J  (Koman  Catholic),  the  Wesleyan  Female 
,  Hamilton,  and  the  Hellmuth  Ladies'  College, 
ij  were  also  established  in  the  later  years  of 
riod.  It  had  been  a  time  of  intense  contro- 
in  higher  as  in  lower  educational  circles,  and 
1  and  denomiaational  considerations  had 
greatly  to  mould  or  mar  the  progress  which 
ally  being  made.  As  Confederation  drew 
owever,  it  found  a  distinct  lessening  in  the 
3  and  extent  of  these  differences,  so  far  as 
at  was  concerned,  and  the  way  was  being 
For  the  greater  progress  which  ensued  in  the 
1  period  of  Canadian  life, 
itime  much  had  been  done  elsewhere  in  edu- 
l  matten.  In  Lower  Canada,  where  the  re- 
had  practically  destroyed  the  school  system, 
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One  of  the  first  ^ts  of  the  united  Legidkture  of  1841 
Was  an  attempt  at  itd  re-establishment  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Meilleur  Was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to 
superintend  the  new  arrangements,  during  1851 
School  Inspectors  were  installed,  and  foui^  years 
later  M^  Pierre  J.  O.  Chauveau  commenced  a  career 
of  signal  senrice  to  his  Province  and  to  the  intelleo^ 
tual  development  of  the  Canadian  people  by  Succeed- 
ing M.  Meilleur  as  Chief  Superintendent — a  position 
which  he  retained  until  he  became  Premier  of  Que- 
bec in  1867.  Under  his  administration  various  neW 
and  beneficial  regulations  were  made  regarding  both 
high  and  primary  education.  Three  Normal  Schools 
were  established,  eight  Classical  Colleges  for  thetrain^ 
ing  of  the  clergy  were  created  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  1859  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  com-" 
posed  of  eleven  Catholics  and  four  Protestants,  was 
established.  By  1867  there  were  8,713  common 
schools  in  the  Province  with  208,000  scholars,  who 
were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $728,000 — ^the  greater 
part  being  paid  by  the  municipalities.  M.  Chauveatt 
helped  also  in  the  formation  of  a  French  and  English 
Jouftnal  of  Instruction  and  in  the  creation  of  a  pen- 
sion fimd  for  teachers.  In  Lower  Canada  there  was 
comparatively  little  sectarian  strife  in  this  connect 
tion,  and  it  stands  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  French 
and  Catholic  majority  that,  as  soon  as  the  passions 
of  the  pre-Union  days  had  cooled  down,  an  edu- 
cational system  was  established  which  did  ample 
justice  to  the  minority.     More  than  that^  there  was 
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little  or  no  effort  to  curtail  Protestant  privileges^  and 
in  this  respect  the  echo  of  the  campaigns  in  Upper 
Canada  against  religious  or  sectarian  schools  was 
very  slight 

Laval  University  was  inaugurated  at  Quebec  in 
1854;  and  some  years  later  formed  a  branch  at 
Montreal  which  afterwards  became  the  centre  of 
a  prolonged  controversy  between  the  extreme  ete- 
ments  of  thought  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
Both  branches  of  the  institution^  however^  did 
splendid  service  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
higher  education  and  later  on  to  law  and  medi- 
cine in  their  separate  and  distinct  departments. 
In  1829  the  University  of  McGill  had  started  in 
a  small  way  in  Montreal  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Hon.  James  McGill  of  that  city.  Tt 
was  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Protestant  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Province,  but  until  1855, 
when  Sir  William  Dawson  first  took  hold  of  the 
College,  its  life  was  a  scene  of  struggle  and  doubt- 
ful service.  After  that  time,  under  the  control  of 
this  singularly  able  educationalist,  scientist  and 
writer,  the  University  grew  in  power  and  prosperity. 
Bequests  were  left  to  it  and  presents  made,  from 
time  to  time,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
libraries,  buildings,  scientific  collections,  depart- 
ments of  teaching  and  professorial  chairs  were  added 
until  it  became  the  foremost  University  in  British 
America  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  continent.  By 
1867  it  was  well  on  the  way  towards  this  position. 
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and  the  affiliation,  between  1860  and  the  former  date, 
of  seven  theological  colleges  of  different  denomina- 
tions helped  greatly.  In  1843  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land institution,  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  had 
been  started,  and  this  also  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestant  education  generally  in  the  Prov- 
ince. It  had  not  been  an  easy  task  in  Lower  Can- 
ada to  arouse  an  interest  in  educational  matters. 
Parents  were  not  then  ambitious  for  their  children 
in  the  manner  of  later  days,  and  they  had  around 
them  the  effect  of  dependence  upon  the  semi- 
religious  inetruction  of  the  Catholic  priests  and 
schools  and  upon  arrangements  which  might  be  made 
for  them  but  not  by  them.  Even  in  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince people  were  not  enthusiastic,  and  it  required 
many  years  to  fully  inculcate  the  principle  of  co- 
operation in  educational  work,  as  between  the  tax- 
payer and  the  teaching  institutions  of  the  Province, 
and  in  the  general  interest  of  popular  progress.  To 
Dawson  and  Chauveau  belong  largely  the  honour  of 
having  formed  the  feeling  in  Lower  Canada  which 
Ryerson  and  Strachan  evolved  in  other  ways  in  the 
Upper  Province. 

In  Nova  Scotia  free  schools  were  established  by 
Act  of  the  Legislature  under  the  Premiership  of  Dr. 
(Sir  Charles)  Tupper  in  1864.  The  number  of 
common  and  high  schools  in  the  Province  in  that  year 
was  1,112,  with  35,000  pupils  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  $163,000 — ^two  hundred  more  schools,  twenty 
thousand  more  expenditure  and  ten  thousand  more 
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pupils  than  there  had  been  thirteen  years  before. 
Daring  the  next  few  ^ean  the  new  STBtem  was  ad- 
ministered by  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Band,  as  the  old  one 
had  been  by  Dr.  Forrester  and  Dr.  (Sir)  J.  W.  Daw- 
•on.  Under  it  the  Executive  Council,  or  Ministry, 
constitnted  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Province  was  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  each 
presided  over  by  an  Inspector,  There  were  also  3-1 
districts,  each  with  a  Board  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovemment  Then  there  were  a 
lai^  niunber  of  sections  with  elective  Trustees. 
These  latter  were  ^e  most  important  Boards,  and 
really  constituted  the  popular  government  of  the 
schools  under  conditions  laid  down  by  the  other 
functionary  bodies.  In  the  summer  term  of  1868 
there  were  1,598  sections,  with  fourteen  hundred 
schools  and  teachers,  and  seventy-two  thousand 
pupils.  By  the  assessment  of  these  sections  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  raised,  while 
the  Coun^  funds  and  Provincial  grants  produced 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more.  This  was  in- 
deed a  different  state  of  affairs  from  the  universal 
lethargy  and  indifference  which  had  been  shown  in 
the  early  forties.  Higher  education  had  meantime 
been  developed  by  County  Acad^nies,  or  high 
Hshools,  of  which  there  were  ten  in  1868,  and  by 
eolleges  and  universities  which  had  been  started  and 
maintained  largely  as  a  result  of  sectarian  rivalry. 
Balhonsie  TTniversi^,  after  a  season  of  ooUapse,  was 
zevived  in  1863.     St  Francis  Xavier  CoUese  was 
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Land  were  no  longer  called  upon  for  the  ordiniiy 
support  of  congregations  or  parishes,  and  only  in  spe- 
cial cases  of  loss,  or  of  proposed  building  operttiona) 
was  direct  assistance  asked.  With  the  final  settle* 
ment  of  the  Clergy  Besenres  self-support  became  the 
motto  of  Church  of  England  parishes  as  weQ  as  of 
Methodist  congr^ations^  and,  though  the  process  wts 
a  somewhat  slow  one  and  funds  for  many  yean  coDr 
tinned  to  come  from  varied  sources  in  Oreat  Britiiiif 
yet  by  1867  the  principle  of  self-help  was  not  onlj 
a  pious  aspiration  but,  in  all  the  populous  parts  of 
the  English  Provinces,  an  accepted  fact 

Equality  in  ecclesiastical  conditions  and  functiooi 
and  opportimities,  coupled  with  the  growth  of  pop 
lar  democracy  of  a  somewhat  new  type  and  the  vohx 
of  a  population  which  in  the  United  Kingdom  hid 
been  composed  more  of  Dissenters  than  of  Chuieh* 
men,  rendered  the  progress  of  the  Methodist  denosu- 
nation  during  this  period  the  most  marked.    Fiom 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  all  the  Frof* 
inces,  in  1851,  its  adherents  rose  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  in  1861  and  to  nearly  six  hun- 
dred thousand  in  1871.     The  eloquence  of  preacheis 
like  Kyerson,  Kichey,  Punshon,  Douglas  and  Car- 
man had  something  to  do  with  this  result;  the  min- 
istration of  enthusiastic  pioneer  itinerants  like  Case, 
Byan,   Black,  Beynolds,  Davison   and  Bichardson 
had  immense  infiuence ;  while  the  practice  of  putting 
young  men  through  periods  of  probationary  preadi* 
ing  before  admission  to  the  Ministry  created  a  fond 
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!  constant  utd  earnest  labour.  No  olaas  distino- 
tniB  troabled  these  men,  and  thej  came  from  farms 
*  villages,  entered  and  passed  through  College,  and 
lally  returned  to  work  in  similar  farms  or  villages, 
nongst  people  whom  they  knew  and  imderstood. 
hifl  was  a  great  and  little  apprehended  advantage, 
hey  rarely  preached  over  the  heads  of  the  listeners, 
id,  as  a  rale,  and  often  to  the  verge  of  extrava- 
ince  in  diction  or  style,  tried  to  preach  down  to 
leir  hearts.  The  early  difBculties  arising  out  of 
itemational  alliances  and  suspected  disloyalty  die- 
ipeared  entirely  in  the  forties,  and,  as  time  passed, 
aioa  amongst  themselves  became  a  watchword  which 
hea  Confederation  made  the  principle  a  realised 
leL  The  Canadian  Wealeyan  Church  and  the 
ew  Connection  Uethodists  joined  together  in  1841 
id  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  the  Saatem  Dia- 
iot  were  united  in  1854.  But  these  were  really 
Jy  preliminary  to  the  great  union  of  1874.  Mia- 
OD  work  was  undertaken  in  the  North-West,  and  in 
154  the  British  Conference  gave  up  its  missions  in 
le  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  to  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
mnoe  of  Canada. 

A  very  different  duly  and  position  from  that  of 
Gethodism  were  those  assumed  and  still  maintained 
f  &.9  Church  of  England.  In  the  history  of  the 
nndnees  during  the  century  the  Church  bad  been 
10  mother  of  religious  ceremony  and  function, 
bile  its  ministers  had  been  at  the  heart  of  eveiy 
K)d  work  and  the  sharers  in  every  form  of  privation 
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and  PnlFeriiig.  From  the  Hother-land  came  stead  j 
Qtreama  of  inonej  and  men  to  help  the  labour^  of  it3 
acattered  mipsionarie^  and  tto  building  of  ita 
churchea  ftnd  parsonages.  I^or  did  thi^  prooesa 
ceasQ  when  the  political  storma  of  the  thirties  had 
blown  oyer  BritiaH  America,  But,  unfortunately, 
the  Church  became  connected,  in  the  minds  of  the 
populatioi).  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  with  a  domi^ 
nant  political  party  which  they  hated,  and  ita 
religious  extension  was  injured  by  the  growth  of  ita 
political  influence.  To  many  minds — though  falser 
ly  so  because  the  ceiitral  feature  of  its  ministrations 
is  their  application  to  all — -the  Church  of  England 
became  the  Church  of  a  claas.  And  it  never  bene- 
fited very  greatly  by  the  much-denounced  Clergy 
Beservea.  The  Rectories  established  by  Sir  J.  Col- 
borne  were  an  exception,  and  the  moneys  which 
finally  came  to  the  Church  therefrom  between  1841 
and  1854  were  certainly  of  some  assistance*  'B^% 
perhaps  they  did  more  good  than  harm  by  sapping 
that  voluntary  principle  amongst  Churchmen  which 
has  so  greatly  helped  thci  Established  Church  at 
home.  A  complete  and  well-maintained  State 
Church  in  the  early  and  struggling  days  of  a  scat- 
tered community  might  and  would  have  been  a  good 
thing  despite  any  change  the  future  naight  have 
brought  about ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  Church  of  England 
in  this  country  possessed  the  political  odiimi,  and  at 
times  the  social  assumption  emanating  from  an 
Establishment,  without  the  advantages  which  would 
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Have  mmimised  those  f  nxilts  find  magnified  iiQjnenset 
ly  its  opportunity  and  capacity  for  good.  Hoyr" 
ever  that  may  be,  the  Qhurch  in  1851  had  eome  threQ 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  adherents  in  the  Proy- 
inces  which,  in  1861,  had  increased  to  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  and,  in  1871,  to  five  hundred 
thousand.  Many  were  the  splendid  men  produced 
by  the  Church  during  these  years*  Bishops  like 
Mountain,  Williams,  Medley,  Anderson,  Strachan| 
Cronyn,  Bumey  and  Machray  left  a  lasting  marl^ 
upon  the  history  of  the  period — ^not  the  least  strik- 
ing feature  of  which  was  the  missionary  work  done 
in  the  NorthrWest  There,  under  privations  and 
sufferings  as  great  as  those  in  the  Canadas  during 
the  first  years  of  the  century,  missions  were  estab* 
lished  and  maintained  by  men  such  as  Taylor, 
Cochrane  and  Cook,  Money  poured  into  the  region 
from  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  while,  de- 
spite the  growing  financial  independence  of  many 
parishes,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Societies  in 
British  America  as  a  whole  was  well  maintained, 
and  between  1842  and  1865  amounted,  in  the  case 
of  the  S.P.Q.  alone,  to  over  two  millions  of  dollars. 
In  British  Columbia  much  -y^ork  was  done,  many 
missions  established  and  a  Diocese  organised. 

The  Church  of  Eome  had  some  of  the  qualities  of 
both  the  Methodist  and  Anglican  denominations. 
Its  adherents  were  as  enthusiastic  in  their  religious 
allegiance  as  any  Methodist  and  as  indifferent  to 
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class  distinctions  and  customs.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  emphatically  the  Chureh  of  ceremony,  and 
in  this  respect  far  outshone  the  Church  of  Englani 
Moreover  it  held  the  historic  faith  of  the  French- 
CanadianSy  and  amongst  them  so  thoroughly  mtin* 
tained  its  ground  that  by  1871  it  had  a  million  fol- 
lowers in  Lower  Canada  alone.  Education  during 
the  period  between  the  Rebellion  and  Confederation 
was  not  in  that  Province  a  subject  of  violent  de- 
nominational and  political  conflict;  it  was  rather  a 
powerful  established  fact  in  the  strongest  ecdesiu- 
tical  sense.  Nor  was  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
Lower  Canada  a  subject  of  serious  dispute.  It  wis 
the  Church  of  the  vast  majority,  and  by  tithe  and 
land  grants  and  capable  business  management  it  vns 
really  a  State  Establishment  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  Into  the  other  Provinces  it  was  able  to 
pour  numbers  of  priests — ^trained  and  educated  men 
who  were  free  to  take  advantage  of  every  changing 
current  of  immigration  and  settlement — and  the  «• 
fiult  was  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  total  population  of 
a  million  in  British  America  in  1851  had  become, 
in  186 1,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  and^  in 
1871,  a  million  and  a  half.  The  mission  work  of 
the  Church  was  carried  into  the  North-West  and 
away  to  the  Pacific  Coast  A  Diocese  had  long  been 
established  at  St  Boniface,  on  the  Red  River,  under 
Bishop  Provencher,  and  in  1853  he  was  succeeded 
by  Father  Tach6 — whose  name  as  Biahop,  Arch- 
bishop and  citizen  is  enshrined  in  all  the  history 
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of  those  vast  regions.  A  Cathedral  of  Btone  wu 
built  in  1860  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kiver,  while 
miseionarieB  of  the  Ohmoh  were  everywhere  to  be 
fotind  amongst  Indians,  Half-breeds  and  casual  set 
tiers.  So,  in  British  Columbia,  where  churches, 
hoBpitals,  asylums,  Bchools  and  colleges  sprang  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  and  the  steady 
spread  of  its  principles.  Bishop  Taob6  of  St  Boni- 
faoe.  Archbishop  Turgeon  of  Quebec,  Archbishop 
Connolly  of  Halifax,  Bishop  de  Charbonnel  of  To- 
ronto, and  Bishop  Demers  of  Vancouver  Island  were 
perhaps  the  prinoipa!  names  of  the  period  in  an 
ecclesiRBtical  sense,  while  the  most  striking  general 
features  were  the  labours  of  the  pioneer  priests  in 
the  far  West  and  the  gradual  building  up,  all 
through  Lower  Canada,  of  a  myriad  handsome  stone 
or  briok  churches — to  such  an  extent  that  the  spire 
of  the  church  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  villages  nestling  around  its  doors,  became  inter- 
fihangeable  facts. 

In  the  population  of  Provinces  where  so  many 
Beotchmen  were  settled  it  was  inevitable  from  the 
-beginning  that  Fresbyterianifim  must  become  a 
religious  and  political  power.  The  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land shared  with  the  Church  of  England  everywhere 
nch  pre$tige  as  might  surround  an  Established 
religious  body,  but  without,  as  a  whole,  ezperieno- 
mff  the  same  violence  of  political  criticism  and  an- 
iagonism.  It  benefited  more  than  the  Methodists  or 
Catholics  in  the  not  very  large  returns  from  the 
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Cleig7  Beserree  of  Upper  Oanada.    But  at  tb 
flame  time  it  participated  in  the  diffioolties  and  dii- 
cussions  of  the  Establishment  at  home  much  as  the 
Canadian  Ghureh  of  England  did  in  the  eontro- 
versies   over   matters   of   ceremonial   in   EnghuuL 
When  the  Disruption  came  in  Scotland  it  was  fol- 
lowed bj  a  similar  movement  in  the  varioua  Krituh 
Provinces,  and  for  a  time  there  was  diaintegratum 
lather    than    union.     Then    the    reverse  operatkn 
commenced  in  1860  by  the  union  of  the  Sjnods  in 
I^ova  Scotia,  and  was  continued  by  the  union  of  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Synods  of  Ctnada 
as  the  Canada  Presbyterian  ChurcL     Not  till  after 
Confederation,  however,  was  this  developmoit  eom- 
pleted.     Meantime  much  was  done  for  miasions  to 
growing  portions  of  the  older  Provinces,  although  tke 
help  given  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Black  in  his  pu>' 
neer  labours  in  the  North- West  was  not  such  as  he 
wished  and  asked  for.     In  British  Columbia  the 
Church  of  Scotland  did  an  important  work  for  yein 
without  much  help  from  the  Provincial  Chuicfaea 
French-Canadian  evangelisation  was  a  work  vigor- 
ously entered  into — especially  by  the  Synod  in  eaor 
nection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland*     Principal 
MacVicar  and  Professor  Conssirat  of  the  Presby- 
terian College  in  Montreal  were  the  most  eneigetfe 
workers  in  this  movement     The  historic  namas  ol 
Canadian  Presbyterianism  during  this  period  indnda 
those  of  Alexander  Mathieson,  John  Cook,  WilliaA 
Leitch,  William  Ormiston,  William  Beid,  Bobait 
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Ferrior  Botdb,  Alexandar  Toj^  and  WUluun  Qregg. 
Theoa,  witli  nuuiy  other  eamost,  atrong-minded  and 
lincere  men,  formed  a  body  of  learning  and  religioni 
Eoal  whidi  did  much  to  advance  the  denominatioiif 
nnmerically,  from  three  houdred  and  sixty  thousand 
in  1861  to  four  hundred  and  siz^  thousand  in  1861 
and  to  fire  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  in  187 1. 

Summariaing  tliis  progress,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
the  two  decades,  the  Chorch  of  Borne  in  the  five 
Provinces  increased  by  half  a  million,  the  Methodists 
of  all  shades  of  belief  by  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  the  Presbyterians  of  all  sections  by  over 
two  hundred  thousand  and  the  Church  of  England 
by  one  hundred  and  Bixty  thousand.  The  Baptists 
were  the  only  other  denomination  which  held  a 
prominent  place  during  the  period,  and  this  was 
owing  more  to  the  political  sbility  of  individuals 
and'  the  united  opposition  of  the  body  to  all  relig- 
ious discriminations  than  to  its  numbers. 

Intimately  sssocisted  with  education  and  religion 
in  the  life  of  the  time  was  the  progress  of  journal- 
ism ftod  literature;  and  in  no  other  branch  of  their 
development  did  the  Provinces  show  more  distinctly 
the  racial  division  than  in  this.  Prench  Canada  ex- 
celled durii^  these  years  in  newspapers  which 
brought  all  the  froth  and  foam  characteristic  of 
French  moments  of  passion  to  the  surface,  while  it 
at  the  same  time  produced  a  school  of  brilliant  and 
educated  journalists  and  lUterateura  to  which  the 
other  Provinces  could  offer  no  fair  analogue.    P(di- 
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ticianfly  poets,  stndentSy  and  even  Churchmen  took 
to  journalism.  Bgdard,  Papinean,  Morin,  Oameau, 
Kibaudy  Parent,  of  pre-rebellion  days,  and  the  fa- 
mous Le  Canadien  gave  place  to  men  like  Cauchoui 
Blanchet,  Bellemare,  Laflamme,  Doutre,  Langeviui 
Duvemay,  Q^rin-Lajoie  and  those  remarkable  Dorion 
brothers  who  were  in  turn  politicians,  joumalistB, 
annexationists,  republicans,  lawyers  and  judges,  yet 
always  brilliant  and  always  foremost  liToTelists 
like  De  Gaspe,  educational  writers  like  Chauveau 
and  Meilleur,  historians  such  as  Gameau,  exercised 
wide  influence,  while  a  myriad  figures,  of  less  im- 
portance but  always  bright  and  clever,  flashed  across 
the  surface  of  some  fiery  agitation  and,  like  many 
of  the  newspapers,  passed  from  view  with  meteoric 
suddenness.  English  journalism  and  literature  in 
Lower  Canada  did  not  flourish  to  any  great  extent, 
on  account  of  its  limited  constituency.  But  John 
Neilson,  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  and  Francis  Hincks 
combined  politics  and  journalism,  while  other  fa- 
miliar names  were  those  of  John  Lowe,  Brown 
Chamberlain,  John  Reade,  Daniel  Tracey  and  David 
Kinnear.  William  Smith  and  Bobert  Christie  did 
some  good  historical  work.  In  Upper  Canada 
G^rge  Brown  wielded  all  the  power  of  a  free  and 
forceful  pen,  guided  by  a  vehement  and  sometimes 
vindictive  will.  Thomas  White,  afterwards  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
David  McCulloch,  Thomas  Dalton,  James  Lesslie, 
William  McDougall,  G^rge  Sheppard,  Daniel  Mor> 
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riflon,  Hn^  Soobie,  John  Cameron,  Samuel  Thomp- 
■on  and  James  Beaty  were  leading  journalists  of 
this  period,  while  Dr.  Alpheus  Todd,  Henry  J. 
Uoigan  and  Fenninga  Taylor  were  perhaps  the  chief 
repiesent&tives  of  a  literary  activity  which  was 
more  marked  during  many  years  by  a  rushing 
stream  of  popular  pamphlets  than  by  the  deep  river 
of  a  lasting  literature.  Dr.  Sgerton  Byerson  and 
Bishop  Straohan  were  the  representatires  of  a  semi- 
religious  and  semi-politioal  pamphleteering  schooL 
The  fact  really  is  that  the  axe  of  the  settler,  the 
river  rafts  of  the  lumberman,  the  canoe  of  the  voi/- 
agevr,  the  miisket  of  the  hunter,  the  work  of  the 
plough  and  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
steamship  still  monopolised  the  main  attention  of 
the  people.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  "  six- 
ties "  the  light  of  a  slowly  evolving  literature  began 
to  illumine  and  promote  the  sentiment  of  unity  and 
to  prepare  itself  for  the  progress  of  the  following 
decades. 

The  journalism  of  tiia  If  aritime  Provinces  centres 
around  the  name  and  fame  of  Joseph  Howe.  Great 
as  an  orator  he  was  equally  so  as  a  journalist.  As- 
Mciated  with  the  pen  in  either  one  or  other  of  the 
Provinces  1^  the  sea  in  this  period  were  William 
Ansand,  S.  H.  Holmes,  T.  W.  Anglin,  William 
Elder  and  J.  V.  Ellis — all  afterwards  prominent  in 
politics.  Literature  evolved  the  phenomenal  figure 
flf  Thomag  Chandler  Haliburton — ^historian,  hu- 
morist, lawyer,  politician  and  judge.     Under  his 
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that  figure  through  the  trials  of  the  Fenian  period 
and  until  Confederation.  From  1760  to  1841  Orat 
Britain  had  directed  all  the  militia  as  well  as  the 
military  affairs  of  British  America  and  had  oon- 
troUed  them  in  part  from  the  latter  date  to  185fi. 
After  that  time^  so  far  as  Canada  was  concerned, 
the  Province  hore  its  own  militia  charges,  while  the 
Mother  Country  maintained  the  military  works  and 
the  requirements  of  the  regular  army  which  might  be 
stationed  there — or  elsewhere  in  British  AmeiieL 
Meanwhile,  military  schools  were  established  in  the 
Provinces  and  the  volunteer  spirit  everywhere  de- 
veloped upon  a  basis  not  dissimilar  to  that  ezistiqg 
in  the  Province  of  Canada.  The  French-Oanadia 
as  well  as  the  English-Canadian,  the  settler  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  upon  the  banks  of  die 
Georgian  Bay,  learned  to  bear  arms  and  practiee 
military  movements  for  the  possible  protection  of  t 
common  flag  and  principle  of  allegianca  Ko 
stronger  influence,  in  fact,  was  evolved  in  all  thii 
period  for  the  welding  together  of  the  people  thin 
the  rise  and  success  of  the  volunteer  movement  and 
its  practical  expression  in  the  Fenian  trouUeB  of 
1866. 

Popular  progress  in  other  directions  was  not  n 
marked  unless  it  were  in  the  discussions  upon  tariff 
issues  which  followed  upon  the  protective  policy 
adopted  by  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait  in  1858,  as  In- 
spector-General or  Finance  Minister  of  Canada.  Ia 
this  controversy  Isaac  Buchanan  took  a  vigoroui 
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party  and  the  eoononio  qoesticai  aroiised  a  public  in' 
terest  greater  than  eren  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Iawi 
had  caoaed  in  the  Provincea  and  became  one  which 
was  destined  to  be  a  permanent  and  prominent 
factor  in  their  future  life.  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers  proteeted,  the  Colonial  Office  ob- 
jected, the  United  States  grumbled,  but  the  tariff 
for  protection  had  come  to  stay,  and  the  principle  of 
fiscal  freedom  in  local  affairs  was  maintained  aa 
strenuously  by  Alexander  Tilloch  Gait  as  freedom  in 
political  matters  had  been  fought  for  bj  Baldwin  or 
Lafontaine.  Another  important  element  in  political 
and  popular  growth,  municipal  institutions,  had 
pn^rewed  greatly  in  Upper  Canada,  fairly  in 
Lower  Canada  and  very  slightly  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  In  the  Upper  Province  there  were  in 
1866  only  two  nnorganised  diatricta ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  counties  enjoyed  complete  self-goremment,  to- 
gether with  £ve  cities  and  six  towns.  The  total  as- 
sessment of  real  estate  was  two  hundred  and  thirty 
million  dollars  as  against  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions in  Lower  Canada;  the  number  of  acres  assessed 
were  respectively  eighteen  millions  and  thirteen  mil- 
lions; and  the  number  of  ratepayers  two  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  and  two  htmdred  thousand 
The  people  in  every  city,  town,  village  and  town- 
ship elected  persons  to  represent  them  in  Councils 
which  had  the  power  to  borrow  money,  or  raise  it 
by  direct  taxation,  and  of  expending  it  on  roads, 
bridges  and  other  local  improvements.     Then  these 
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Art  in  British  America  had  made  a  hegiimiiigi 
The  romance  and  mar^elloiiB  changing  landscape  of 
Indian  life  had  attracted  Panl  Kane  and  produced  i 
career  of  constant  travel  through  the  vast  ^JTorth-Wefift 
and  a  series  of  valuable  paintings.  Daniel  Fowler 
and  Q«orge  Theodore  Berthon  in  Upper  Canada, 
Cornelius  Kreighoff  and  Theophild  Hamel  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  Newton  Gush  and  Valentine 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  laboured  in  various 
fitful  ways  to  create  and  respond  to  artistic  tastes. 
Portraits  were  the  chief  subject  of  their  bnufaei^ 
and  many  really  excellent  ones  to-day  adorn  the 
Government  Houses  and  public  buildings  of  the 
different  Provinces.  Scenery  was  yet  to  come  as 
a  subject  for  artistic  Canadian  treatment^  tbon^ 
local  appreciation  of  this  branch  of  culture  has 
never  been  what  its  importance  deserves.  As 
with  literature,  so  with  art,  the  culture  of  the  oom- 
munity  was  still  too  limited  and  crude  to  permit 
of  great  development  But,  in  both,  something  good 
had  been  done  and  added  rungs  surmounted  in  the 
ladder  of  national  life. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

rm  SSTABUBHirailT  OP  THZ  DOimnoK. 

Maitt  csiues  oombined  to  make  the  Confederation 
of  the  BritiBh  American  Provinces,  in  1867,  possible 
and  desirable.  The  govenunent  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Canada  had  become  a  structure  based 
OD  shifting  sand.  By  1861,  owing  largely  to  the 
racial  and  religious  rivalries  of  the  people,  no  Gor- 
-  ermnent  could  obtain  a  working  majority.  Pro- 
jects for  material  development,  plans  for  strengthen- 
ing the  country  against  foreign  agression,  pro- 
posals for  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  the  States,  became  little  more  than  the 
ahnttleoocka  of  faction.  Dissolution  followed  dift- 
■olation,  Government  succeeded  Government,  re- 
organisations and  resignations  seemed  the  natural 
order  of  things,  while  session  after  session  oi  the 
Legislature  proved  nothing  more  than  stormy  inter- 
ludes to  periods  of  Executive  impotence.  Hespon- 
sible  government  had  apparently  brought  the  coun- 
try to  a  position  such  as  that  to  which  irresponsible 
government  was  declared  to  have  dragged  it  in  1837. 
The  irreat  difference,  however,  was  the  absence  of 
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any  element  of  actual  disloyalty  in  the  commnniiy 
of  the  "  sixties/' 

The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  meeting 
hrought  about  by  the  late  Alexander  Morris  between 
the  two  great  rival  leaders^  John  A.  Macdonald  and 
Q«orge  Brown,  and  the  formation  of  a  coalition  Gor- 
emment  on  June  SOth,  1864,  with  the  object  and 
aim    of    confederating  the  Provinces    of    British 
America.     Sir  Etienne  P.  Tache  was  the  nominal 
Premier,  though  Mr.  Macdonald  in  whatever  Go?* 
ernment  he  might  be  was  the  real  one,  and  vitb 
those  three  leaders  were  George  E.  Cartier,  A  T. 
Gait,  Alexander  Campbell,  Thomas  IVArcy  McQee^ 
J.  C  Chapais,  H.  L.  Langevin  and  James  Coct 
burn — all   Conservatives — and  Oliver   Mowat  (for 
a  short  time),  William  McDougall  and  W.  P.  How- 
land,  who  with  Mr.  Brown  constituted  the  Liberal 
clement.    Meantime   the   Maritime   Provinces  had 
been  considering  the  subject  of  union  in  a  genenl 
way,  though  not  as  a  relief  from  deadlock  or  partisan 
disquiet     Nor  was  the  proposition  which  the  Legifr 
latures  of  New  Brunswick,  N*ova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  approved  in  1864  a  federal  union. 
It  was  in  reality  a  union  of  their  various  Legiala- 
tures   for   purposes    of   combined    and    economical 
Government.     A  Conference  had  been  arranged  in 
this  connection  to  meet  at  Charlottetown,  P.EX, 
and,  within  a  couple  of  months  of  the  formation  of 
the  coalition  Government  in  Canada,  Delegates  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  discussing  this  subject  of 
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nnioa  down,  by  the  aea  leeeiTcd  m.  xeqaeat  from  Cku- 
■da  for  perauasion  to  join  the  Conierance  and  glad^ 
eonaanted- 

TjttHing  op  to  this  goneral  resnlt  there  had  been 
other  and  peihapa  more  infloential  canaes  than  dis- 
eoid  in  the  Canadae  and  a  vugae  desire  for  closer 
nnicai  in  the  other  Provinces.  To  the  south  of  these 
weak  and  scattered  British  populations  there  via 
now  a  Tictordous  and  onited  Republic  with  a  million 
men  recently  in  arms  and  seeking  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  The  shadow  of  bitter  suspicion  r^arding 
the  attitude  of  Britain  and  Canada  during  the  Ciril 
War  had  developed  into  a  storm-cloud  of  con- 
temptnouB  faostili^  which  not  onlj  promised  the  cer- 
tain abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Trea^  in  a  year 
or  two;  but  threatened,  in  the  projected  Fenian  in- 
vasion, to  destroy  the  peace  and  security  of  all  the 
Provinoee.  The  first  of  these  probabilities,  under 
conditions  of  commercial  interchange  which  in- 
volved a  trade  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  and 
bad  produced  a  serious  dependence  upon  American 
transportation  routes,  while  very  largely  combiaing 
the  common  banking  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  ezistiug 
prosperity-  In  the  second  were  the  evident  seeds 
of  war  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  property, 
iuvestment  and  business.  In  1612  the  governing 
power  and  authority  of  the  Imperial  Executive  had 
given  the  scattered  dependencies  a  species  of  unity 
which  in  1861  did  not  exi^t  and  without  which  th^ 
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oonld  have  been  bent  and  broken  like  a  bundle  of 
loose  sticks.  Horeover,  even  the  kindliness  of  the 
neighbouring  Republic  was  dangerous  in  those 
times.  The  chief  American  argument  in  favour  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty — ^which  it  was  so  mis- 
takenly believed  would  ruin  the  Provinces — ^was  that 
the  action  might  coerce  them  into  accepting  annezs- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  the  chief  reason  given  in 
the  United  States  for  continuing  the  arrangement 
was  that  conciliation  and  the  continuous  growth  of 
common  interests  would  attain  the  same  end  with 
even  greater  certainty.  Back  of  these  important  in- 
fluences and  considerations  was  the  wise  and  eon- 
sistent  pressure  of  the  Mother  Country,  based  upon 
anxiety  to  see  the  Provinces  organised  and  united— 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  their  mutual  defence. 

It  was  natural,  under  this  internal  and  extenul 
pressure,  that  first  the  public  men  and  then  the  pub- 
lic itself  should  begin  to  seriously  discuss  Confedert- 
tion.  The  idea  had  long  lived  in  the  minds  of 
leaders  and  at  intervals  found  expression  in  historie 
correspondence,  in  the  eloquent  peroration  of  t 
speech,  or  as  the  embodiment  of  some  patriotic 
dream.  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Chief  Juitiee 
William  Smith  had  proposed  it  with  a  view  to  afert 
ing  the  American  Kevolution.  Chief  Justice  SeweH 
and  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  elaborated 
schemes  upon  paper  with  enthusiastic  care.  Sir 
John  Beverley  Robinson  and  Bishop  Strachan  in 
days  of  Loyalist  and  Tory  supremacy  had  suggested 
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it  to  llie  Britaali  GbTemment.  Ghmrlay  and  Hao- 
kenzie  had  fsvonred  it  in  eomewliat  crude  form  as 
a  possible  solution  in  their  day  of  existing  difficul- 
ties.  Lord  Dnrham  and  the  Upper  Canada  As- 
■embly  and  Conncil  bad  all  favoured  the  idea,  in  s 
more  or  less  tentative  way,  during  the  days  of  re- 
eonstmction  which  followed  the  Rebellion.  John  A. 
Macdonald,  from  the  early  period  of  hie  political  life, 
and  notably  at  Montreal  in  1851,  had  seen  the  great 
possibilities  which  it  involved.  From  time  to  time 
politiciaDS  like  George  R.  Yonng  and  Jamea  W. 
Johnston  in  Nova  Scotia,  Hamilton  Merritt  and 
Henry  Sherwood  in  Upper  Canada,  or  J.  H.  Gray 
in  New  Brunswick,  bad  ni^d  it  upon  public  atten- 
tion. It  had  been  therefore  the  occasional  dream  of 
Tories  and  Badicals  alike.  It  had  been  supported 
in  England  by  men  of  such  opposite  views  as  the 
Earl  of  Dnrham  and  the  Earl  of  Derby — the  one- 
time Tory  Premier.  It  was  John  A.  Maedonald's 
proposed  remedy  for  the  fiscal  and  political  and  an- 
nexationist troubles  of  1849,  as  it  was  his  an^eated 
Bohition  of  the  difficulties  of  fifteen  years  later. 

The  first  really  practical  steps  were  taken  in  1867 
when  the  l^ova  Scotia  Government  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Tnpper  pressed  the 
matter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry. In  the  following  year  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait 
■p(^  strongly  in  favour  of  the  }>olicy  at  meetings 
in  Sherbrooke  and  Toronto  and  during  a  debate  in 
the   Canadian   L^islature.      When,   therefore,   the 
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anti-confederate  and  returned  favourable  to  ilie 
policy.*  In  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  R  Q.  Macdonell,  who 
was  known  to  oppose  f ederation,  was  replaced  in 
the  same  year  by  General  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  who 
had  definite  instructions  to  advance  the  scheme  in 
every  possible  way. 

All  that  was  possible  through  the  medium  of 
favourable  despatches,  sympathising  (Jovemors  and 
even  by  the  friendly  pressure  of  social  kindness  wni 
done.  The  latter  was  something  new.  Ooltmial 
visitors  in  England  during  the  earlier  years  of 
Canadian  history  had  been  received  and  treated  too 
often  as  poor  relations  are  sometimes  received  at  the 
ancestral  home — ^with  courteous  coldness  and  polite 
indifference.  The  scheme  of  union  was,  therefoRi 
serving  a  double  purpose  in  bringing  the  Provisoes 
closer  to  one  another  and  at  the  same  time  making 
them  known  in  the  Mother-land  as  growing  stttei 
with  a  possibly  great  and  loyal  future.  The  Confed- 
eration of  British  America  was,  in  fact,  the  first  tod 
foremost  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Imperial  diflin* 
tcgrationist  school.  And  not  the  least  of  the  Bn^ 
perial  influences  which  made  for  Provincial  Union 
during  these  years  was  that  of  Lord  Monck  He 
used  without  hesitation  all  the  prestige  of  his  pour 
tion  as  Governor-General — ^powers  which  were  thet 
greater  than  they  have  since  been — for  the  furthflP' 
ance  of  the  policy.     The  Lieutenant-Qovemois  felt 

*  History  of  ConfederatUm,  by  the  Hon.  John  HamHtfli 
Gray,  p.  885. 
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the  weight  of  his  views,  and  politicians  were  very 
eonacious  of  them.  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
ifterwards  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  has  written 
of  the  "  share  he  had  in  bringing  influence  to  bear 
on  the  Governments  of  some  of  liie  Provinces  and 
poasiblj  on  individuals;"*  and  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  has  more  than  once  borne  witness  to  his 
ability  and  enthusiasm  in  the  same  connection. 
Yet  Lord  Monck  was  never  really  popular  in  Can- 
ada. He  became  mixed  up  in  some  unfortunate 
way  with  the  Manchester  School  doctrines  and,  by 
hinting  upon  one  occasion  at  a  future  of  complete 
independence  for  the  united  Provinces,  injured  his 
reputation  in  a  manner  which  no  evidence  of  state- 
craft could  overcome  at  the  time. 

Meanwhile  the  motives  for  supporting  Confedera- 
tioo  in  the  Provinces  were  even  more  varied  than 
they  were  amongst  statesmen  at  home.  J.  W.  John- 
ston of  Nova  Scotia,  inheritor  of  loyal  Tory  tradi- 
tions and  beliefs  regarding  the  value  of  British 
inBtitutiona,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  policy 
(1851)  in  order  to  "  perpetuate  for  all  time  to  come 
the  character,  name,  honour  and  institutions  of  the 
country  of  which  we  are  all  proud  to  form  a  part." 
P.  S.  Hamilton  of  the  same  Province  looked  upon  it 
as  paving  the  way  to  a  wider  Empire  federation 
(1865).  John  Hamilton  Gray  of  New  Brunswick 
(1866}    thought   "  it   would    become    necessary 

*  Life  of  Ocorge  Btqum,  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Toronto, 
1883,  p.  96. 
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order  to  check  the  republicanism  of  the  one  section 
in  the  Province  of  Canada  and  the  radicalism  of  the 
other  by  an  infusion  of  the  determined  loyalty  of 
the  truly  British  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia."  Alexander  Morris  of  Upper  Oanada, 
in  a  series  of  important  lectures,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  favoured  the  policy  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  races,  a  union  with  the 
far  West  and  a  future  railway  to  the  Pacific  (1858). 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  a  one-time  rebel  in  days 
of  Irish  sorrow  and  starvation,  but  now  for  many 
years  a  thoroughly  loyal  Irish-Canadian  of  mar- 
vellous eloquence,  declared  at  St.  John  in  July, 
1864,  that  there  were  before  the  public  men  of  Bri^ 
ish  America  only  two  courses :  "  To  drift  with  the 
tide  of  democracy  or  to  seize  the  golden  moment  and 
fix  for  ever  the  monarchical  character  of  our  insti- 
tutions*'' Some  supported  the  idea  because  the 
separated  Provinces  were  menaced  by  American  ag- 
gressiveness;  others  because  the  fragments  of  Brit- 
ish population  might  otherwise  eventually  succumb 
to  the  continuous  pressure  of  the  much-feared  and 
ever-present  shadow  of  American  democracy — as 
evidenced  in  its  influence  upon  the  literature,  cus- 
toms, schools,  press  and  politics  of  the  Provinces. 
Some  favoured  it  as  a  means  of  overpowering  that 
French  influence  which  George  Brown  felt  to  be  and 
denounced  as  such  baleful  domination;  others  be- 
cause it  would  enlarge  and  purify  the  whole 
cramped  field  of  Provincial  politics  and  make  a 
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cohesive  community  out  of  still  scattered  settle- 
ments.  A  few  had  dim  visions  of  a  great  future  for 
the  distant  West;  some  had  shadowy  hopes  of  a 
national  independence  guarded  by  British  friend- 
ship and  embodying  a  sort  of  Colonial  offspring 
of  the  Manchester  School;  a  very  few  felt  that 
Confederation  might  lead^  through  independence^  to 
Annexation.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and 
politicians  supported  it  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Provinces — first  in  their  Government  through  co- 
hesion and  centralisation^  and  next  in  their  organised 
power  to  resist  extraneous  pressure  whether  political^ 
commercial  or  military. 

Opposition  came  from  different  sources  and  varied 
motives.  M.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  during  the  Con- 
federation debates  of  1865  in  the  Canadian  Lcgis- 
lature^  opposed  the  scheme  primarily  and  vehement- 
ly because  it  had  been  recommended  by  men  like 
Sewell,  Bobinson  and  Durham,  whose  "  avowi^  ob- 
ject it  was  to  obliterate  French-Canadian  national- 
ity." The  lion.  A-  A.  Dorion,  leader  of  the  Lower 
Canadian  Liberals,  a  n^an  of  courteous  and  charming 
character,  a  fluent  master  of  both  languages  and  a 
speaker  of  deft  gentleness  and  pure  diction,  op- 
posed it  because  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the 
Provinces,  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Legislative  Councils,  and  the  Speakers  of  the  Upper 
Houses,  would  put  immense  power  in  the  hands  of 
Downing  Street  and  indirectly  make  the  Provincial 
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Goveminents  mere  satellites  of  the  central  star  at 
Ottawa.  He  and  others  failed  even  yet  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  and  scope  of  a  responsible  goveror 
mental  system  which  would  eventually  mould  forms 
and  institutions  into  an  unwritten  constitution  con- 
trolled in  all  essential  points  by  the  Cabinet  of  the 
new  Confederation — and  indirectly  by  the  peopla 
The  Hon.  L.  H.  Holton^  a  Liberal  leader  from  Hon- 
trealy  denounced  the  measure  as  revolution,  and  an 
unnecessary  revolution.  It  was  to  him  ^^  a  cmde^ 
immature  and  ill-considered  scheme/'  leading  to  un- 
told expenditures  for  the  Intercolonial  Bailwaj  and 
for  defence,  and  threatening  the  country  generally 
with  "  a  period  of  calamities  "  such  as  it  had  nerer 
before  known.  The  Hon.  Christopher  DuoUn, 
afterwards  famous  in  connection  with  certain  ton- 
perance  legislation  in  the  Dominion,  made  the  molt 
exhaustive  and  elaborate  of  all  the  speeches  against 
Confederation.  He  believed  the  measure  would  lead 
to  disunion  instead  of  union;  that  the  rival- 
ries of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  would  shatter  the 
paper  ties  of  federation;  that  eventually  the  Prov- 
inces would  separate,  under  such  a  system,  from  tbe 
British  Empire.  He  considered  the  proposed 
Senate  useless  as  a  Federal  check  upon  legislation 
and  harmful  as  being  based  upon  no  form  of  public 
opinion.  The  difiiculties  in  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  Cabinet  he  deemed  insurmountable  while  seo* 
tional  influences  would  in  any  case  soon  lead,  in  hii 
opinion,  to  a  Federal  deadlock.     There  would  be  uih 
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limited  confoBioQ  in  legal  and  judicial  matters  as 
between  the  I'ederal  and  Provincial  GtoTemments ; 
the  ezpenditores  on  great  railwajs  and  western  ex- 
pansion projects  would  bankrupt  the  Union;  while 
the  attempt  to  combine  the  differing  political  ideas 
and  principles  of  the  Provinces  would  cause  "  en- 
ormous jobbery  and  cormption."  Some  of  these 
fears  were  not  unreasonable.  The  fact  is  that  if 
the  proposed  union  gave  unlimited  scope  for  opti- 
mism and  the  higher  elements  of  patriotic  aspiration 
it  also  afforded  ample  room  for  pessimism  and  the 
natural  narrowness  of  view  which  is  to  be  found  in 
all  small  communities. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  in  this  connection 
to  notice  how  one  man  dominated  the  private  con> 
sideration  and  the  public  discussions  of  this  question 
as  he  had  for  two  decades,  in  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, controlled  the  political  and  chameleon-like 
changes  of  the  day.  "  John  A.,"  as  he  was  popularly 
known  at  this  time  tbrongbout  the  Canadas,  and  in 
some  measure  down  by  the  sea,  was  the  greatest  man 
that  British  America  has  produced.  Migrating  with 
bis  father  from  Scotland  when  a  very  young  child, 
Sir  John  A.  Hacdonald  grew  up  among  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  people.  A  Tory  from  youth  up, 
his  politics  crystallised  gradually  into  a  mod- 
erate and  mellowed  Conservatism  which  enabled 
bim  to  grasp  the  skirts  of  fortune  and  adjust  in 
time  the  diaintegrating  atoms  of  early  Toryism  and 
early.  Liberalism  into  a  party  which  he  believed 
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to   combine   the  distinctive  British   tendendes  of 
the  former  with  the  progressive  policy  of  the  latter. 
No   man  in  Canadian   history  has  been  more  pub- 
licly abused;  no  leader  in  Canadian  life  has  been 
so  personally  loved.    He  was  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  a  political  opportunist,  but^  whether  con- 
sistent or  otherwise  in  small  matters,  there  was  one 
great  principle — that  of  Imperial  unity — which  he 
stood  by  from  the  days  of  his  earliest  political  manir 
festo  to  the  time  of  his  last  declaration  to  the 
people:  ^^A  British  subject  I  was  bom,  a  British 
subject  I  will  die.''    He  was  always  far-seeing  in 
policy.     In  1849  he  favoured  Colonial  Federation, 
in  the  later  fifties  he  supported  Colonial  ProtectioD, 
in  the  early  sixties  he  suggested  closer  Imperiil 
Union.     He  possessed  neither  a  commanding  pres- 
ence nor  what  is  generally  called  eloquence.    Bnt 
his  mobile  and  expressive  f ace,  his  pleasant  manner 
and  easy  gestures,  his  amusing  stories  and  clem 
treatment  of  opponents,  his  marvellous  memory  for 
names  and  faces  and  detail,  his  knowledge  of  humsn 
nature  and  perennial  geniality,  his  quick  pere^ 
tion  and  perfect  genius  for  statecraft  and  polities! 
combination,  made  him  easily  the  chief  of  British 
statesmen   upon  this   continent.     When,   therefoie. 
Confederation  became  a  living  issue  he  naturally 
presided  over  the  Quebec  Conference  and  the  8n^ 
ceeding  one  in  London,  was  the  recognised  leader  of 
the  movement  here  and  in  England,  the  only  one 
vrho  received  in  1867.  the  honour  of  knighthood| 
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and  the  inevitable  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Kew 
DoBoinion. 

Yet  Sir  John  Uacdonald  could  have  done  httle 
Trithout  George  Brown,  George  E.  Cartier,  S.  L. 
Till^  and  Chsrlee  Tupper.  His  genius  was  shown 
in  compelling  the  co-operation  of  Liberals  ench  as 
Brown  and  Tille; ;  in  winning  the  devotion  of  leaden 
to  strong  in  their  own  Provinces  as  Cartier  and 
Tapper.  His  personal  relations  with  Brown  were 
8o  bitter — ^this  was  the  almost  single  exception  to  a 
rule  in  which  political  enemies  were  usually  his 
personal  friends — that  the  two  leaders  were  not  on 
speaking  terms  before  the  coalition  of  1864  and  re- 
lapeed  into  the  same  state  after  Brown  had  retired 
from  the  Cabinet  A  word  here  as  to  the  latter'a 
general  position.  During  the  year  1858,  at  a  Liberal 
Convention  in  Toronto  which  bad  been  called  by 
himself,  he  had  advocated  a  federal  union  of  the 
two  Canadas  inatead  of  the  existing  Legislative 
Union  as  being  a  remedy  for  present  evils.  But  for 
any  further  extension  of  the  principle  he  was  not 
ihen  prepared,  as  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  L. 
H.  Holton  of  Montreal  In  fact  he  thought  they 
"would  be  past  caring  for  politics  when  that  meas- 
ure is  finally  achieved."  In  the  Session  of  1864, 
however,  new  light  had  come  and  he  m<rved  for  a 
Committee  to  consider  Constitutional  changes,  and, 
as  its  Chairman,  reported  on  June  14th  in  favour  of 
a  federative  system  to  be  applied  either  to  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  or  to  the 
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whole  of  British  America.  The  movement  at  the 
moment  was  largely  a  political  one  arising  out  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Tach6-Macdonald  Ministiy,  but 
it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  claim  made  by  lame 
writers  for  regarding  Mr.  Brown  as  the  principal 
parent  of  Confederation.  The  day  after  the  pni> 
entation  of  his  Report,  the  Gh>vemment  was  o▼e^ 
thrown  and  the  final  stage  of  deadlock  was  reached, 
together  with  the  coalition  period  which  made  a 
wider  union  politically  possible.  Mr.  Geldirin 
Smithy  with  the  superficiality  which  usually  mads 
an  epigram,  has  stated  that  ^^the  parent  of  Ccst 
federation  was  deadlock/'  and  upon  this  conduaioa 
a  Liberal  writer  of  later  days  bases  his  belief  that 
because  the  deadlock  was  produced  by  Gteorge  Brows 
the  latter  was  therefore  the  real  father  of  the 
policy.*  Of  much  of  this  political  strife  Brown  had 
unquestionably  been  the  cause.  Honestly  and  hon- 
ourably he  held  certain  views  regarding  Upper  Can- 
ada and  the  desirability  of  its  dominance  in  a  racial 
and  religious  connection,  and  for  them  he  fon^ 
during  many  years  with  an  utter  disr^ard  of  the 
interests  or  wishes  of  the  other  partner  to  the  Union 
and  of  his  own  personal  and  political  prospects.  A 
stubborn,  conscientious  leader,  an  unsparingly  ▼igo^ 
ous  journalist  and  speaker,  and  a  sincere  lover  of 
his  Province,  he  has  left  an  indelible  impreasion 
upon  its  history.     But  it  was  not  in  the  constmctiTe 

*  William  Buckingham,  iu  Canada :  An  Eneydopadk^YiL 
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aenee.  Macdonald  and  he  were  easentiallj  the  tat- 
tipodes  of  each  other  in  thia  particular.  The  one 
was  great  at  organisation,  construction,  conciliation ; 
the  other  at  obBtructioD,  conflict  and  the  advocac/ 
of  change. 

To  the  Confederation  movement,  however,  George 
Brown  brooght  the  prettige  of  Liberal  leadenhip 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  element  of  pronounced 
Protestantism  which  bad  proved  so  difficult  of  as- 
similation with  the  CatholioiBm  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Olohe.  Cartier 
brought  his  strong  personality,  his  popularity  with 
French-Canadians  and  a  reputation  for  loyalty  to 
Provincial  ideals  which  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  the  opposition  of  Dorion  and  other  French 
Liberals  who  would  not  be  led  by  Brown.  Qalt 
brought  not  only  his  skill  and  reputation  as  a  finan- 
cier but  also  his  influence  as  leader  of  the  Protestant 
minority  in  Lower  Canada.  D'Arcy  McQee,  who 
was  still  ft  Liberal,  and,  until  the  time  of  the  Fenian 
raids,  a  force  amongst  the  Irish  voters  generally, 
brought  his  wonderful  tongue  and  skilful  pen  to  aid 
the  cause.  Tilley,  as  the  Liberal  Premier  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  Tupper,  as  the  Conservative  Premier 
of  Nova  Scotia,  were  able  to  combine  at  the  Char- 
lottetown  Conference  in  receiving  the  Canadian 
Del^ates ;  in  supporting  their  proposition  for  a  fur- 
ther  and  enlarged  discussion  of  the  projected  Mari- 
time Union;  and  in  adjourning  that  gathering  to 
meet  later  at  Quebec  in  order  to  try  and  arrange  the 
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detaila  of  a  wider  and  wiser   British  Amerieaa 
federatdon. 

The  result  of  this  policy  was  the  meeting  of  Dele- 
gates at  Quebec  on,  October  10th,  1864,  from  all 
the  Provinces  of  British  America — including  New- 
foundland, whose  representatives  were  F.  B.  T.  Car- 
ter and  Ambrose  Shea,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
whose  Del^ates  were  Colonel  Gray,  Edward  Palmer, 
W.  H.  Pope,  George  Coles^  T.  H.  Haviland,  E. 
Whelan  and  Andrew  A.  Macdonald«  The  Prince 
Edward  Island  Delegates,  with  those  from  the  main- 
land Provinces,  have  been  commonly  known  as  the 
"Fathers  of  Confederation,"  Those  from  Canada 
were  Sir  Etietine  P.  Tach6,  John  A,  Hacdonald, 
George  E.  Cartier,  William  McDougall,  George 
Brown,  Alexander  T.  Gait,  Alexander  Campbell, 
Oliver  Mowat,  H,  L,  Langevin,  T.  D'Arcy  McGee, 
James  Cockbum  and  J.  O.  Chapais.  From  Nova 
Scotia  came  Dr.  Charles  Tupper,  W.  A.  Henry, 
Jonathan  McCuUy,  Adams  G.  Archibald  and  B.  B, 
Dickey,  New  Brunswick  was  represented  by 
Samuel  Leonard  Tilley,  John  M.  Johnston,  Peter 
Mitchell,  Charles  Fisher,  E.  B.  Chandler,  W-  IL 
Steeves  and  John  Hamilton  Gray.  Out  of  this  Con- 
ference came  the  seventy-two  Besolutions  which  prac- 
tically constituted  the  British  North  America  Act 
of  1867 — so  far  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that 
measure  are  concerned.  But  there  was  a  long  strug- 
gle before  complete  success  came  to  the  policy  thus 
promulgated.     The  Union  Besolutions  were  adopted 
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in  the  Canadian  Assembly,  in  1865,  by  91  to  88  TOtes 
and  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  85  to  46.  Fifty- 
four  from  Upper  Canada  and  thirty-seven  from 
Lower  Canada  constituted  the  favourable  vote  in 
the  Assembly.  After  two  general  elections  in  "Sew 
Brunswick  and  a  change  of  Government,  the  Beso- 
lutions  were  approved  in  July,  1866,  by  good  ma^ 
jorities.  Li  !N'ova  Scotia,  as  in  Canada,  they  were 
adopted  bj  the  Legislature — on  the  motion  of  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Tupper  in  the  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  19 — ^without  a  general  election.  But  the  re- 
sult in  the  Maritime  Province,  owing  to  the  antag- 
onism of  Joseph  Howe,  was  a  prolonged  and  some- 
times dangerous  agitation  for  secession.  Prince 
JBdward  Island  and  Newfoundland  refused  to  come 
into  the  Union,  while  British  Columbia  and  the 
North-West  were  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  organised 
and  populated  stage  to  deal  with  the  question.  In 
December,  1866,  Delegates  from  the  four  Provinces 
met  in  London  to  make  final  arrangements.  Hr. 
John  A.  Macdonald  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
of  the  Quebec  Conference  members  Messrs.  Mac- 
dougall,  Cartier,  Gait,  McCully,  Tilley,  Fisher, 
Johnston,  Mitchell,  Archibald,  Tupper,  Langevin 
and  Henry  were  also  present.  The  new  names 
amongst  the  Delegates  were  those  of  J.  W.  Bitchie 
of  Nova  Scotia — afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Dominion — W.  P.  Howland  of  Upper  Canada  and 
E.  D.  Wilmot  of  New  Brunswick.  The  final  details 
were  settled^  and  on  the  28th  of  March^  1867,  the 
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BesolutionSy  after  passing  through  the  Imperial  Pa^ 
liament  as  the  British  North  America  Act^  le- 
oeived  the  Queen's  Assent  and  became  the  oonsiitQr 
tion  of  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  ensaing 
First  of  July.  Under  the  terms  of  this  Fedenl 
constitution,  or  by  virtue  of  British  precedent  and 
Canadian  practice,  the  following  system  was  then 
established  or  has  since  evolved: 

1.  A  Oovemor-General  representing  the  Queeo, 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  five  years,  and  holding 
practically  the  same  place  in  the  Canadian  Constt 
tution  that  the  Sovereign  does  in  Qreat  Britain. 

2.  A  Cabinet  composed  of  members  of  tb 
Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  who  may  be 
chosen  from  either  branch  of  Parliament,  and  lAm 
chief  is  termed  the  Premier.  He  is  usually  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  leader  of  his 
party.  The  Cabinet  must  command  the  support  or 
confidence  of  a  majority  in  the  Conmions  and  im 
composed  at  first  of  twelve  Ministers,  each  in  chaige 
of  a  Department 

3.  A  Senate  whose  members  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  Govemor-Gteneral-in-CounciL  It  is  oant- 
posed  of  78  members,  who  must  possess  a  property 
qualification,  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  British  sab* 
jects.  They  receive  $1,000  for  a  Session  of  thirtif 
days,  with  travelling  expenses. 

4.  A  House  of  Commons  composed  of  members 
elected  for  a  maximum  period  of  five  years  by  poptt- 
lar  vote — from   1898   under  the   franchise  of  the 
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respective  Provincefl — and  Biibjeet  to  dissolution  at 
tbe  will  of  the  Governor-General.  This  power  is, 
however,  greatly  restricted  by  precedent  and  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  property  qoalification,  but  mem- 
bers must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  British  anb- 
jects  and  not  disqualified  by  law.  There  are  in  1899 
213  membera  and  the  Sessional  allowance  is  $1,000. 

S.  The  Provincial  Govemments  are  composed  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years  by  the  Govemoi^General-in-Council ;  the 
Cabinet  or  Ministry,  composed  of  departmental 
ofScers  selected  from  either  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  often  additional  members  without  office; 
a  Legislative  Council  in  Kova  Scotia  and  Quebec 
composed  of  members  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Provincial  Government  or  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council,  and  in  Prince  Sdward  Island  elected  by 
the  people;  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  elected  for 
a  TnotimiiTTi  period  of  four  years  by  popular  vote. 
Bi  all  the  Provinces  manhood  suffrage,  limited  by 
residence  and  citizenship,  ultimately  became  the 
law,  except  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

By  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act 
the  Dominion  Parliament  was  to  have  control  of  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Dominion,  including  matters 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  Provincial  authori- 
ties. The  chief  subjects  were:  The  r^ulation  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  the  postal  syatem ;  the  pub- 
lic debt,  public  property,  and  borrowing  of  money 
OS  public  oredit;  the  militia,  and  all  matters  con- 
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nected  with  the  local  defence  of  the  country;  nifi- 
gation,  shipping,  quarantine,  and  the  coast  and  in- 
land fisheries ;  currency,  coinage,  banks,  wei^ts  and 
measures,  bills  and  notes,  bankruptcy  and  inaolT- 
ency;  copyright  and  patents  of  invention  and  du- 
covery;  Indians,  naturalisation  laws  and  alieni; 
marriage  and  divorce;  customs  and  excise  duties; 
public  works,  canals,  railways  and  penitentiaries; 
criminal  law  and  procedure. 

The  Provincial  Legislatures  were  to  have  oontrbl 
of  certain  specified  subjects,  including  direct  tax- 
ation within  the  Province ;  the  borrowing  of  moasy 
on  the  credit  of  the  Province ;  the  management  and 
sale  of  public  lands  locally  situated  and  of  the  wood 
and  timber  thereon;  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  management  of  prisons  and  ref ormatories^ 
hospitals,  asylums  and  charitable  institutions  gen- 
erally; licences  to  saloons,  taverns,  shops  and  ane- 
tioneers ;  the  control  of  certain  public  works  wholly 
situated  within  the  Province ;  the  administration  of 
justice,  including  the  organisation  of  Provinciil 
Courts ;  the  control  of  education  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions. Under  the  terms  of  the  Act^  Ontario 
has  at  the  end  of  the  century  92  representatives  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  Quebec  65,  Nova  Scotia  i% 
New  Brunswick  14,  Prince  Edward  Island  6> 
Manitoba  7,  British  Columbia  6,  and  the  Kortb* 
West  Territories  4.  The  basis,  according  to  pop* 
lation,  is  that  of  Quebec  with  its  66  members,  and 
a  rearrangement  takes  place  after  each  deoeonial 
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Oensus.  The  average  population  to  each  representa- 
tive ia  now  22,688.  On  July  lat,  1867,  the  first 
Dominion  Ministry  was  formed  by  Sir  John  A.  Haa- 
donald.  His  colleagues  were  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Tillocb  Oalt,  Hon.  William  Maodongall,  Hon. 
Qeoi^  Etienne  Cartier,  Hon.  Samuel  Leonard 
TiUey,  Hon.  Jean  Charles  Chapaia,  Hon.  Alexanr 
der  Campbell,  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  Hon.  William 
Pearce  Howland,  Hon.  Adam  Johnston  Fergusaon- 
Blair,  Hon,  Edward  Kenny,  Hon.  Hector  Louis 
Langevin  and  Hon.  Adams  Geoi^  Archibald. 

Following  this  onion  of  the  four  older  Provinces 
of  British  America  under  the  common  name  of  Can- 
ada— Upper  Canada  becoming  the  Province  of  On- 
tario and  Lower  Canada  the  Province  of  Qaebeo— 
oame  the  period  of  continuous  territorial  expansion 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  and  render  continental 
in  extent  this  dream  of  early  statesmen.  The  vast 
Hndson's  Bay  Company  possessions  were  purchased 
hj  the  Dominion  in  1S69,  and  on  July  15th,  1870, 
a  portion  of  that  country  entered  Confederation  as 
the  Province  of  Manitoba — after  passing  through 
the  storms  of  tbe  Bed  Biver  Bebellion.  On  July 
20th,  1871,  British  Columbia  followed  the  example 
thus  given.  A  Besolution  in  favour  of  Confedera- 
tion had  passed  its  Legislature  in  1867,  but  had  en- 
eonntered  some  opposition  from  Lieot-Govemor 
Seymour  and  his  Ministers.  On  January  29tb, 
1868,  a  large  public  meeting  waa  held  in  Victoria 
and  an  active  agitation  started  by  the  Hon.  Amor  de 
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Cosmos  and  others  which  resulted  in  the  formitiixi 
of  a  League  to  advocate  the  policy  of  union.  J.  F. 
McCreight,  John  Bohsouy  Bobert  Beaven,  Hugh 
Nelson,  H.  P.  P.  Crease,  and  other  afterwards 
prominent  citizens,  joined  in  the  movement  The 
chief  opponent  of  the  scheme  was  Dr.  J.  S. 
Helmcken,  who  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  t 
strong  American,  if  not  annexationist^  sentimeiit, 
and  to  have  been  supported  by  a  certain  section  of 
the  population  which  had  come  into  the  ProviDce 
from  the  States  to  the  soutL  An  energetic  debite 
on  the  question  arose  in  the  Assembly  in  Msidif 
1870,  and  a  favourable  Resolution  based  upon  a^ 
rangements  proposed  by  Gtovemor  Musgrave— who 
had  meanwhile  replaced  the  late  antagonistic  Gof* 
emor  by  advice  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  the  Iiib 
perial  authorities — ^was  finally  carried  unanimoiisly. 
Messrs.  Helmcken,  Carrall  and  Trutch  were  then 
sent  to  Ottawa  and  the  terms  finally  settled— the 
principal  item  of  discussion,  then  and  afterwards, 
being  a  pledge  by  the  Dominion  to  construct  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  By  a  trans-continentil 
railway  only  could  the  Province  be  brought  into 
Confederation  in  any  other  than  the  barest  technieil 
and  constitutional  sense.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
after  protesting  that  it  would  ne'er  consent,  finally 
came  into  the  Union  on  July  1st,  1873,  partly  ixm 
a  desire  to  have  its  land  question  settled;  partly 
because  of  failure  in  the  local  shipbuilding  trade, 
the  imposition  of  high  American  duties  upon  Fro- 
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TJncial  fish,  and  the  conseqnent  oonmieTcial  depres- 
sion; partly  becanae  of  iDabiltty  to  make  the  local 
rerenue  meet  the  objects  of  expensive  railway  derel- 
opment  to  which  the  Province  was  pledged. 

With  the  completion  of  Confederation  the  Prov- 
inces entered  upon  the  straight  path  towards  nation- 
ality— either  British  or  independent — and  under 
the  control  of  a  man  who  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  the  former.  Storms  and  struggles  were 
to  come  and  overshadow  at  times  the  seeming  great- 
ness of  the  Canadian  future ;  but  nothing  seemed  to 
blot  out  or  really  blur  the  impression  stamped  on  the 
canvas  of  fate  when  the  Queen's  Proclamation  was 
published  on  July  Ist,  1867,  and  the  birth  of  the 
new  Dominion  was  formally  announced.  From 
thenceforward  its  record  is  that  of  an  unceasing  evolu- 
tion along  the  lines  of  union — educational,  religious, 
social  and  political.  In  a  general  sense  and,  of 
course,  with  the  weakness  of  all  generalisations,  the 
age  of  constitutional  struggle  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  into  a  period  of  transportation  policy  which, 
in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  one  of  tarifi  controversy 
and  then  of  mineral  development 
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Six  Liberals  and  six  Conseryatiyes  were  finally 
included    in    his    Cabinet — Macdongall,    Howland, 
Fergusson-Blair,    Tillej,    Mitchell    and    Archibald 
constituting  the  first  element,  and  Campbell^  Car- 
tier,  Langevin,  Chapais,  Gait  and  Kenny  the  last 
In  the  appointments  to  the  Senate  which,  of  course, 
were    made    by    the    Qovemor-Gteneral    upon   his 
recommendation   thirty-six   Liberals   were   selected 
and  thirty-six  Conservatives.     Gteorge  Brown,  with 
characteristic  impracticability,  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  new  combination,  called  a  Con- 
ference in   Toronto,   rallied  round   himself  strong 
support  and  organised  the  basis  of  the  present  Lib- 
eral party  of  Canada.     An  even  more  importint 
dissentient    from    the    principle    of    coalition   was 
Joseph  Howe  of  Nova  Scotia.    In  some  unfortunate 
way  his  opposition  to  Confederation  had  been  taken 
for  granted  and  he  had  not  been  included  in  any  of 
the  Conferences  upon  the  subject,  although  for  so 
many  years  the  foremost  politician  of  his  Province. 
He  was  now  naturally,  and  no  doubt  honestly,  a  con- 
firmed opponent  of  the  whole  scheme  and  an  equally 
bitter    antagonist   of   the    Government    which  em- 
bodied its  principles.     He  was  also  the  head  of  the 
opposition  to  Dr.   Tupper  in  Nova  Scotia.      The 
latter,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  had  been  offered 
a  seat  in  the  new  Dominion  Ministry,  but  had, 
together   with   D'Arcy  McQee,   waived  his  strong 
personal  and  political  claims  in  order  to  help  Sir 
John  in  certain  difficulties  of  sectional  represents- 
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tioQ  which  had  ariaen.  lu  New  Bmnewick  and 
Quebec  there  was  no  very  vigorous  Opposition  or- 
ganised although,  in  the  latter  Province,  Messrs. 
Dorion  and  Holton  did  their  best  to  oppose  the  new 
arrangements  and  to  support  Mr.  Brown  in  his 
Ontario  activities.  The  party  then  formed  around 
the  person  of  Sir  John  A.  !M!acdonald  waa  called 
the  Liberal-Conservative  party,  and  this  somewhat 
absurd  name  is  still  used  upon  formal  occasions. 
Popularly,  it  became  known  as  the  Conservative 
or  Tory  party,  while  members  of  the  Opposition 
soon  received  and  accepted  the  old-time  political 
names  of  Beformer,  Grit,  or  Liberal 

Meanwhile  the  administrations  of  the  Provinces 
generally  were  being  constructed  and  carried  on  along 
the  new  lines  provided  by  the  Federal  constitution. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  for  a  time  retained  the 
Lient.-Qovemors  previously  appointed  by  the  Im- 
perial authorities — Sir  Charles  Hastings  Doyle  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  first  Ontario  Legislature  was  opened 
by  Major^neral  Henry  W.  Stisted  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  in  Quebec  Sir  Narcisse  F.  Bellean, 
a  native  of  the  Province  and  for  a  time  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  before  Confederation,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  The  first  Premier  of  On- 
tario was  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Antoine  A.  Dorion  in  the  Liberal 
leadership,  but  who  had  latterly  drifted  away  from 
his  moorings  and  come  under  the  magnetic  influence 
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of  John  A.  Macdonald.    For  many  yeuB  h 
idol  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  Up^ 
inoe.    He  could  speak  Gaelic  and  make  a  go 
in  English  and  was  clever  and  shrewd  in  r 
But  his  opinions  were  not  always  stable^  it  ^ 
hard  to  tell  what  he  would  do  next^  anH 
years  he,  not  inaccurately,  termed  hiTnff^lf 
maelite  in  politics."    His  Ministry  waB  blr 
servative  in  composition.     In  Quebec  the 
J.  O.  Chauveau,  so  long  and  eminently 
with  educational  matters,  formed  a  Govei 
similar  political  texture.    In  Nova  Sootia. 
Hiram   Blanchard    and,    in    New   Bninjb 
Hon.  A.  K.  Wetmore,  headed  Cabinets  v 
what  colourless  nature  so  far  as  parly  po 
concerned.     Thus  equipped  the  Domini* 
upon  its  course.     To  trace  its  political  i 
wards  in  detail  is  of  course  impossible  hi 
effort  may  be  made  to  present  some  of  . 
points  of  progress. 

The    position    and    functions    of   the 
General    changed    gradually,    and   beeai. 
by  precedent  and  practice,  into  that  of 
tional  Sovereign  guided,  in  his  relations 
the   people  of  Canada,  by  a  clearly   deli 
nition  of  the  right  of  his  Ministry  to 
entire  internal  policy  of  the  country 
they  retained   the   confidence  of   a  Pa. 
majority — subject,  however,  to  his  xma& 
power  of  dismissing  the  Government  ani 
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ted  right  to  control  the  important  point  of  Parlia- 
mentary dissolution.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  the 
Dominion  grew  in  strength  and  influence,  the  position 
of  the  Gtovemor-Gteneral  as  the  representative  of  Im- 
perial interests  also  increased  in  importance.  All  the 
correspondence  between  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Government  of  Canada  centred  in 
his  hands,  and  all  the  intricate  threads  of  Imperial 
policy  as  affecting  Canada  had  to  be  considered  by 
him  and  presented  in  turn  to  his  Cabinet.  There 
were  no  more  stormy  deputations  to  Downing 
Street,  or  passionate  appeals  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment by  irresponsible  political  agents  as  in  the  days 
of  Papineau,  Viger  and  Mackenzie.  Much  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  foreign  policy  of  Canada — for 
want  of  a  better  phrase  with  which  to  describe  the 
external  affairs  of  a  Dependency  which  had  not 
yet  risen  to  Imperial  partnership — ^was  in  his  hands, 
and  upon  his  advice  to  the  Colonial  Office  turned 
many  interests  of  grave  import  Sir  John  Mao- 
donald  has,  in  this  connection,  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  Lord  Monck  *  for  his  management  during 
several  serious  years  of  Provincial  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Lord  Lisgar  (Sir  John  Yoimg), 
who  succeeded  him  in  December,  1868,  had  charge 
of  much  of  the  intricate  correspondence  connected 
with  the  Washington  negotiations  of  ensuing  years 


*  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  John  A.  MctcdonaJd,  by  Joseph  PopOi 
Ottawa. 
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and  the  claims  of  Canada  to  reoeive  compensation  for 
the  Fenian  Raids. 

With  the  coming  of  Lord  DnfPerin  in  June,  1878, 
there  began  a  new  conception  of  the  position  and 
its  duties.    Hitherto  the  influence  of  the  QoveTnoT- 
Greneral,  under  the  responsible  system  of  goTem- 
ment,  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  a  personal  and 
social  one — except  where  Imperial  interests  were  af- 
f ected.    !N'ow  the  magnetic  power  of  an  almost  pe^ 
feet   eloquence   softened,    chastened,    flattered   and 
moulded  public  opinion  until  the  Earl  of  Dufferin 
became  a  great  personal  and  political  influence  in 
the  land;  and  it  was  seen  how  pronounced  might 
be  the  power  of  a  brilliant  nobleman  in  the  position 
of    Queen's    Kepresentative    and    apart    altogether 
from  the  ordinary  degree  of  prestige  surrounding 
that  position.     Almost  at  the  beginning  he  had  to 
face  a  difficult  constitutional  point.     In  1873  the 
party  storm-cloud  known  as  the  Pacific  Bailway 
Scandal  broke  over  the  heads  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry  of  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  and  the  Opposition 
demanded  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  Government 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Dufferin.    Charge  after  chsTge 
was  brought,   and  pressed,   while   Sir   John  Mac- 
donald requested  a  prorogation  of  Parliament — ^in- 
stead of  a  resignation  by  himself,  or  a  dissolution^ 
in  order  that  a  responsible  Royal  Commission  mi^t 
examine  and  report  upon  the  whole  matter.    This 
Lord  Dufferin  finally  decided  was  only  just,  and 
moreover  expressed  his  belief  that  so  long  as  lus 
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QoTenunent  had  a  majority  in  Parliament  be  was 
bound  in  BOoh  affairs  to  follow  its  advice.  Although 
he  was  much  censured  at  the  time  his  view  came  to 
be  generally  accepted,  and  his  own  personality  soon 
carried  him  triumphantly  clear  of  any  temporary 
discontent  In  1874  he  had  much  to  do  with  ar- 
ranging satisfactory  terms  with  British  Columbia, 
at  a  time  of  great  local  dissatisfaction  over  the  fail- 
ure to  commence  building  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway;  while  his  silvery  speeches  at  Winnipeg 
and  Victoria  fairly  electrified  the  people  of  the 
West  through  their  elegant  description  of  the  vast 
resources  and  splendid  future  of  the  country. 

The  Harquees  of  Lome,  who  came  out  in  1878, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  the  Princess  Louise,  and 
whose  appointment  was  a  part  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Imperialistic  policy,  also  had  his  constitu- 
tional difficulty.  U.  Luc  Letellier  de  St  Just, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec  and  a  Liberal  in  his 
former  politics,  had  dismissed  his  Conservative 
Ministry  on  the  ground  of  neglect  to  supply  him 
with  important  documents  for  signature  and  ap- 
proval He  found  a  Liberal  leader  to  form  a  new 
Qovemmentandto  live  for  a  time  on  the  sufferance  of 
the  Legislature.  Meantime,  however,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
the  Liberal  Premier  at  Ottawa  who  bad  supported 
this  action  in  Parliament,  had  been  defeated,  and  a 
strong  demand  came  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  from 
the  Conservatives  of  Quebec  to  dismiss  M.  Letellier 
de  St  Just     Lord  Lome  objected  because,  under 
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all  the  principles  of  British  responsible  govemment, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor's  action  had  been  disposed 
of  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  as  soon  as  a 
new  Premier  had  assumed  responsibility  for  it  and 
obtained  the  support  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Party  feeling  ran  too  high,  however;  Sip  John  inr 
sisted  upon  his  point  and  Lord  Lome  referred  tlie 
whole  matter  to  the  Colonial  Office.    The  result  was 
not  very  satisfactory  to  him,  as  it  practically  con- 
sisted of  instructions  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers.      Accordingly    the    Lieutenant-Governor 
was    removed.     The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Lome  in  October,  1883,  and  had  a  ooih 
siderable  share  in  conducting  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  controversies  which  followed  about  the  Atlantic 
Fisheries.     Sir  John  Macdonald  has  expressed  his 
belief  that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  ablest  of  all 
Canada's  Governors-General,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lucid  and  valuable  nature  of  his  despatches 
concerning  affairs  in  the  Dominion  and  its  relation 
to  the  Empire  was  largely  instrumental  in  causing 
his  appointment  as  Viceroy  of  India.     A  curious 
evidence  of  development  in  the  recognised  functions 
of  a  position  was  shown  at  the  time  William  O'Brien 
came  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  IriA 
Home  Bule  dislike  of  Lord  Lansdowne  as  an  Irish 
landowner.     It  was  so  widely  felt  that  a  Govemo^ 
Greneral  could  not  defend  himself  in  such  a  case 
without  loss  of  dignity  and  popular  respect  that 
there  was  an  almost  universal  expression  of  indignt* 
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tioD,  several  great  ptiblio  meetingB  were  held,  and 
O'Brien  was  practically  compelled  to  leave  the  coim- 
try.  And  this  in  Provinces  where  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  bad  fought  a  personal  and  political  campaign, 
vhere  Lord  Metcalfe  and  Lord  Dalhouaie  had  been 
the  objeota  of  public  party  execration,  or  where  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  and  Lord  Palkland  had  been  driven 
into  retirement  by  the  fierce  attacks  of  a  Joseph 
Howe. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  (16th  Earl  of  Derby) 
dnring  his  term  of  office,  which  lasted  from  1888 
to  1893,  was  for  a  time  the  centre  of  considerable 
controversy  in  connection  with  the  Jesuits  Estates 
Act.  His  poblio  expression  of  a  belief  in  the  con- 
stitutional legality  of  that  measure  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  Govemor-Qeneral  could  express 
a  personal  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  local  politics. 
It  was  claimed  that  in  such  a  case  be  muat  be  em- 
bodying the  opinion  of  his  Ministry.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  discussion  had  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion further  than  to  clearly  illustrate  the  public 
idea  that  the  Queen's  Bepresentative  had  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  Canadian  political  affairs.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  presided  over  the  Dominion  from 
1893  until  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Minto 
in  1898,  proved  the  contrary  in  his  practical  dis- 
missal of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  his  Ministry  in 
July,  1896.  The  issue  turned  upon  the  belief  of  the 
Govemor-Qeneral  that  between  the  time  when  a 
Qovemment  baa  been  defeated  at  the  polls  and  the 
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occasion  of  its  retirement,  or  meeting  Parliament, 
the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  in  the 
hands    of    the    Sovereign,    or    her    Kepresentatife^ 
rather  than  in  those  of  a  Premier  who  represents  a 
minority    both    in    Parliament    and    the    oonntzy. 
Hence  his  refusal  to  sanction  certain  important  ap- 
pointments   and    the    consequent    necessity    under 
which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  lay  of  resigning  office 
without   waiting  for  the  meeting   of   Parliament 
The  whole  affair  was  perhaps  more  a  party  matter 
than  a  constitutional  issue,  as  the  mere  fact  of  tlie 
Laurier  Oovemment  instantly  assuming  office  and 
responsibility  absolved  the  Governor-General  from 
a   constitutional   standpoint.     Still,   the   result  in- 
dicates the  important  dormant  powers  which  lie  in 
the  Sovereign's  hand  and  in  those  of  her  Repre- 
sentative.    At  the  end  of  the  century  therefore  we 
find  that  in  Canada  the  Gk)vemor-General  not  only 
represents  the  Sovereign  as  the  head  of  the  Stite 
and  of  Parliament,  but  guides  and  influences  ytrj 
largely  its  external  relations;  helps  to  mould  pnUie 
opinion  upon  Imperial  issues  and  to  keep  his  Gof- 
emment  in  constant  touch  with  the  Colonial  Office; 
leads  the  social  affairs  of  the  Dominion  in  the  style 
of  a  country  gentleman  like  Lord  Lisgar  or  in 
princely  state  like  Lord  Aberdeen ;  controls  the  die* 
solution  of  Parliament  at  critical  periods,  and  tt 
times  influences  the  tenure  of  office  on  the  part  of 
Ministries.      He  does  not  preside  at  the  Council 
Board  as  the  Governors  used  to  do  in  former  diji^ 
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or  as  they  do  now  in  Australia,  but  none  the  less 
does  a  man  of  ability,  experience  and  strength  in 
his  position  wield  a  pronounced  influence  orer  hia 
Ministers  in  all  matters  outside  of  mere  party 
polities. 

The  development  in  the  position  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  has  been  not  less  marked.  In  the  days 
of  constitutional  struggle  they  exercised  more  than 
the  power  of  a  modern  Oovemor-General.  There 
was,  for  instance,  substantially  little  difference  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  at 
Quebec  as  Qovemor-in-Chief  and  those  of  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  at  York  as  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. Theoretical  differences  there  were;  practical 
ones  there  were  not  The  GovemoivGeneral  usually 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada  before 
the  Union  of  1841,  and  not  till  the  days  of  Lord 
Elgin  did  he  really  exercise  power  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  After  Confederation  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  were  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment and  took  at  once  a  subsidiary  position.  And 
this  despite  constitutional  decisions  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  which 
have  since  indicated  that  they  are,  equally  with  the 
Governor-General,  the  representative  in  each  Prov- 
ince of  the  Sovereign.  Gradually,  too,  all  the  posi- 
tions came  to  be  filled  by  distinguished  or  representa- 
tive local  men,  and,  thoiigh  the  appointments  have 
usually  been  of  the  highest  character,  it  was 
lutural  that  the  public  should  come  in  time  to  look 
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upon  the  post  of  Lieutenant-Governor  as  merely  a 
gift  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  Ministry  and  a 
reward  for  political  merit  The  first  native  Lien- 
tenantrGovemor  of  Nova  Scotia  was,  very  properly, 
Joseph  Howe,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  others  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  in  party  battles  during  many 
years — ^notably  Sir  Adams  Archibald  and  the  Hon. 
A.  W.  McLellan.  In  New  Brunswick,  L.  A.  Wil- 
mot  was  the  first  native  of  the  Province  to  rule  in 
Government  House  and  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  E.  B. 
Chandler  and  R.  D.  Wilmot  have  been  amongst  his 
best  known  successors.  The  principal  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Quebec  have  been  the  Hon.  R.  E. 
Oaron,  Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  A.  R.  Angers  and 
Sir  J.  A.  Chapleau — the  latter  a  splendid  orator,  a 
shrewd  Conservative  politician  and  a  powerful  and 
popular  French  leader.  In  Ontario  Sir  W.  P. 
Howland,  the  Hon.  John  Beverley  Robinson  (son  of 
the  Tory  leader  and  Chief  Justice  of  early  days), 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Sir  George  Kirkpatrick 
and  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  have  filled  the  position.  In 
none  of  the  Provinces  did  it  develop  into  a  very 
influential  one.  The  duties  of  opening  the  Legisla- 
tures in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  presiding  with' 
differing  degrees  of  fitness  over  the  social  life  of  the 
community  and  patronising,  by  presence  and 
speeches,  its  various  local  interests,  were  not  onerous 
functions.  And  so  well  understood  did  the  relations 
between  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  Ministers 
become^  and  so  free  from  constitutional  strife  has 
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been  Provinoial  politics,  that  only  in  Qnebec  bATS 
controTersies  of  importance  arisen  between  them. 

Yet  the  position  has  proved  a  useful  if  not  ■ 
Btrongly  influential  one.  It  has  given  a  dignified 
and  permanent  head  to  the  constitutional  STStem  of 
eacb  Province  and  has  proved  a  more  or  lees  valuable 
social  centre  for  the  entertainment  and  reception  of 
distinguished  visitors  and  the  promotion  of  that 
somewhat  intangible  element  of  modem  civilisation 
termed  culture.  The  two  Quebec  cases,  in  which  the 
LieutenantOovemorB  interfered  directly  with  the 
position  of  their  Ministers,  were  of  aerions  import 
in  a  constitutional  sense  and  illustrative  of  the 
strong  and  available  powers  which  lie  under  all  the 
apparent  forms  and  formulas  of  British  institutions. 
Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  first  case  in  con- 
nection with  the  position  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  real  point  of  importance  in  the  dismissal  of  M. 
de  Boucherville  by  M.  Letellier  de  St.  Just  was  the 
controversy  which  arose  as  to  how  far  the  principle 
of  responsible  government  could  be  carried.  Was 
thd  Representative  of  the  Sovereign  in  either  Do- 
minion or  Province  to  have  the  undoubted  prerog- 
ative of  the  Crown  at  home,  as  regards  the  dis- 
missal of  a  Ministry,  or  was  he  in  no  case  to  be 
justified  in  exercising  that  ri^tt  The  decision 
then  come  to  was  not  important  as  it  was  essentially 
R  party  one.  And,  although  the  revenge  taken  upon 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  Government  at 
Ottawa,  with  die  permission  of  the  Imperial  aaUiori< 
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ties   and   despite  the   opposition   of   Lord   Lorne, 
threatened  to  degrade  the  position  of  Lieatenan^ 
Oovemor  into  that  of  a  mere  machine  to  register 
the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Cabinet^  it  did 
not  so  turn  out.     Nor  did  it  in  the  end  affect  the 
prerogative  of  the  Gk)vemor-GeneraL     The  events  of 
1878  and  1879  found  indeed  a  complete  constitu- 
tional corrective  in  those  of  1891.     And  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  Mercier,  on  proven  charges  of  political 
corruption,  by  M.  de  Boucherville  in  the  latter  year, 
was  also  one  of  those  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fate  in 
which  history  occasionally  records  a  personal  re- 
venge given  to  some  one  who  has  suffered  at  its 
hands.    In  the  first  case  a  Liberal  Lieutenant-Gh>ye^ 
nor  had  dismissed  a  Conservative  Ministry.    Li  the 
second    a    Conservative    Lieutenant-Gbvemor — the 
Premier  of  the  previous  period — dismissed  a  Lib- 
eral Cabinet     In  the  former  case  the  new  Qovera- 
ment  struggled  along  for  a  year  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  dismissed  by  the  Federal  (Conservi- 
tive)   authorities.     In  the  latter  the  new  lifinistry 
was  sustained  at  the  polls  and  the  Lieutenant-Gor- 
emor  was  sustained  in  office  by  the  very  authorities 
at  Ottawa  who  had  dismissed  his  predecessor.    So 
that  in  the  end,  and  after  much  constitutional  con- 
troversy and  partisan  debate,  the  Liberal,  and  in 
this  case  British,  principle,  that  the  Crown  or  its 
Bepresentative  can  dismiss  a  Ministry,  if  another 
Cabinet  is  found  to  accept  the  responaibili^  and 
carry  on  the  Government,  was  maintained. 
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With  the  creation  of  the  BominioD  oonstita- 
tional  politics  took  an  entirely  new  aspect.  There 
•wen  no  more  hattles-royal  between  Govdmor  and 
Cabinet,  or  GioTemor  and  political  factions,  except 
in  the  one  or  two  cases  already  mentioned,  where  the 
conflict  was  mild  indeed  compared  with  past  ex- 
periences.  The  Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa  set- 
tled down  into  practices  which  followed  closely 
the  time-honoured  principles  and  precedents  of  the 
British  system  and  the  Ministiies,  as  they  succeeded 
one  another,  moulded  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
apon  the  same  lines — an  example  which  was  care- 
fully followed  in  the  Frovinces.  The  internal  prob- 
lems which  came  up  for  solution  after  the  prelim- 
inary organisation  of  Govemmenta  and  Government 
Departments,  Customs  and  Excise,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Franchise,  turned  more  upon  the  gen- 
eral relation  of  the  Provinces  to  the  Dominion,  and 
to  each  other,  than  upon  petty  questions  of  appoint- 
ments to  office  and  the  payments  of  official  salaries. 
Only  occasionally  was  the  old  racial  issue  revived, 
while  the  so-called  rebellions  which  took  place  only 
served  to  consolidate  Confederation  and  imify  na- 
tional sentiment  With  a  greater  population,  wider 
outlook,  more  plentiful  supply  of  able  and  experi- 
enced men,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  constitutional 
matters  and  the  object-lesson  afforded  by  England's 
more  complete  development,  there  conld  be  no  fur- 
ther  question  as  to  responsible  government  in  either 
its  nature,  ita  practice  or  its  benefits.     But  there 
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was  much  difficult  work  to  encounter  in  the  welding 
of  the  Provinces  together  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  and  retaining  Provincial  autonomy.  In 
this  complex  labour  troubles  were  sure  to  come; 
and  no  man  was  better  equipped  to  meet  them  than 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  His  conciliatory  nature, 
charming  manners  and  personal  popularity  naade 
him  a  natural  factor  in  the  soothing  of  prejudices 
and  the  smoothing  down  of  inevitable  asperities. 

The  first  matter  of  importance  in  this  connection 
was  the  abolition  in  1872  of  the  dual  representation, 
under  which  a  member  of  the  Quebec  or  Ontario 
Oovenmient  or  legislature  was  able  to  sit  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament — there  being  no  regulation  to 
the  contrary  in  the  British  North  America  Act. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  had,  however,  forbidden  it 
from  the  first  by  local  legislation.  A  measure  was 
also  passed  in  1868  declaring  that  no  person  holding 
an  office  of  profit  or  emolument  under  the  Crown,  or 
retaining  Gk)vernment  contracts,  could  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment Then  came  the  admission  of  British  Colum- 
bia into  Confederation  in  1872  and  that  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  the  succeeding  year.  But  these 
two  events  were  arranged  without  serious  difficulty 
at  the  time  and  did  not  constitute  a  straining  and 
testing  of  the  new  constitution  such  as  was  incurred 
by  the  questions  connected  with  Manitoba  and  Nova 
Sootia  during  this  period. 

The  latter  Province  was  the  only  one  of  the  four 
original  members  of  the  Confederation  which  caused 
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serious  trouble  at  the  outset  of  its  new  career.  In 
the  main  this  was  owing  to  the  fiery  and  eloquent 
personality  of  Joseph  Howe.  He  had  opposed  Con- 
federation in  the  old  Assembly  against  Dr.  Tupper 
and  his  friends,  but  imsuccessfully.  At  the  polls 
in  the  elections  which  followed  the  Union  in  all 
the  Provinces,  he  had  his  revenge  and  absolutely 
overwhelmed  the  Confederates.  Tupper  alone  of  all 
his  party  in  Ifova  Scotia  came  to  the  new  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  while  two  Confederates  only 
entered  the  doors  of  the  Assembly  at  Halifax.  The 
air  rang  with  denunciation  of  the  Dominion  and 
with  cries  for  repeal  of  the  Union.  Howe  had  made 
the  Province  believe  itself  to  have  been  tricked  into 
a  policy  and  position  which  would  destroy  its  in- 
dependence, menace  its  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  hamper  its  progress.  He  declared  that  if 
the  Legislature  which  passed  the  Federal  proposals 
had  gone  to  the  people,  as  did  the  New  Brunswick 
Assembly,  the  Province  would  not  then  be  in  the 
Confederation.  The  new  Assembly  passed  almost 
unanimous  Eesolutions  in  favour  of  secession,  a 
Delegation  composed  of  Howe  and  others  was  sent 
to  lay  petitions  before  the  Throne  for  permission  to 
leave  the  Confederation,  and  from  every  town  and 
village  flowed  in  a  stream  of  supporting  appeals. 

The  scene  was  then  transferred  to  London,  where 
Howe  appeared  with  a  Province  almost  absolutely 
behind  him  in  a  plan  to  break  up  the  new  Domin- 
ion; and  with  the  knowledge  in  his  own  mind  and 
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in  the  public  mind  of  Nova  Scotia  that  thonsandB 
were  willing  to  take  up  arms  against  the  assertion  of 
Federal  supremacy.     To  London  also  went  Tnpper 
on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  Gbvemment,  armed  with 
full  powers  of  negotiation  and  abundance  of  force- 
ful ability — perhaps  the  only  man  in  'Nova  Scotii 
whom  Howe  had  found  a  rival  really  worthy  of  his 
steel.      The    representative    of    the    Province   did 
everything  in  his  power  to  obtain  Imperial  permis- 
sion for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  failed.    Dr. 
Tupper  as  representative  of  the  Dominion  did  every- 
thing possible  in  opposition,  and  won.    At  the  same 
time  he  spent  days  in  negotiation  and  conversation 
with  Howe,  offered  him  better  financial  terms  for 
his  Province,  seats  in  the  Senate  for  his  friends,  a 
place  in  the  Government  for  himself.     Above  all  he 
pointed  out  the  results   of  the   inevitable   failure 
should  agitation  be  afterwards  continued — ^an  in- 
flamed people,  riots  and  perhaps  civil  war,  financial 
ruin  to  individuals  and  to  the  Province,  half  a  cen- 
tury's retrogression.    These  arguments  had  an  effect 
which  no  personal  considerations  could  for  a  moment 
have  had  with  Howe  and  he  weakened  somewhat  in 
the  fierceness  of  his  feelings.     But  he  did  all  that 
man  could  do  to  carry  out  his  mission,  though  upon 
his  return  home  there  was  an  immediate  and  pe^ 
ceptible  effort  to  control  the  more  violent  spirits. 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  Tupper,  Cartier  and  others 
followed  him  to  Halifax,  skilled  diplomacy  directed 
by  Sir  John's  master-hand  was  brought  into  play. 
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better  terms  were  arranged  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Topper's  promifieB,  Howe  entered  tbe  DominioD 
Cabinet  and  the  issue  was  practically  settled. 

Two  results  followed  however.  The  tribone  of 
the  people  lost  his  marvellous  popularity  and  stood  in 
hifi  new  position  like  a  shattered  idol  upon  a  pedestaL 
The  realisation  of  this  fact  ultimately  broke  his 
heart,  and,  although  he  returned  to  Halifax  three 
years  later  aa  the  first  native  LientenantGovemor 
of  his  Province,  he  only  lived  a  few  months  to  enjoy 
the  honour.  Yet  he  had  fully  done  his  duty.  Up 
to  the  point  of  absolute  rebellion  he  had  struggled 
agaiost  destiny  as  few  others  have  done,  and  only 
drew  back  before  lurid  possibilities  which  entailed 
an  enormous  responsibility  upon  a  man  who  seemed 
to  hold  the  people  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He 
was  not  a  reckless  and  irresponsible  Mackenzie,  and 
therefore  stopped  at  the  brink,  turned  back  and  made 
the  best  terms  possible  for  his  Province.  To  an  in- 
flamed public  mind  it  looked  like  treachery;  to  the 
historian  who  knows  the  honourable  and  pure  char- 
acter of  the  man  it  looks  like  patriotism  of  a  high 
type.  Howe  had  managed  in  1872  to  carry  bia 
Province  despite  the  defection  of  friends  and  the 
mutterings  of  discontent.  But  it  was  a  last  effort 
and  result  of  his  wonderful  oratory.  Up  to  within 
a  few  years  of  tbe  close  of  the  century  Bepeal  has 
continned  to  be  heard  of  at  the  polls  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
the  bitterness  remained  for  long  in  the  hearts  of  lh.6 
people,  and  resolutions  were  even  passed  in  the  Ad- 
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fiembly.  The  steady  growth  of  a  wider  national 
life,  however,  slowly  but  surely  destroyed  this  senti- 
menty  and  time  has  now  finally  drawn  a  veil  over 
the  whole  dangerous  and  futile  movement. 

In  1868  it  was  felt  by  the  Dominion  Govermneiit 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  great 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  territories  for  Canada;  and 
that  the  time  was  most  opportune  as  the  two  hundred 
years'  charter  of  the  famous  body  of  Adventurers  into 
Hudson's  Bay  was  about  to  come  up  again  for  re- 
newal at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
Sir  QeoTge  Cartier  and  the  Hon.  William  Mao- 
dougall  were,  therefore,  sent  to  London,  and  after 
varied  n^otiations  and  discussions  Canada  was 
allowed  by  the  Imperial  authorities  to  purchase 
from  the  Company  its  proprietary  rights  and  its 
monopoly  of  trade.  Accordingly,  in  1870,  £300,- 
000  was  paid  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a 
twentieth  of  all  lands  surveyed  for  future  settle- 
ment was  promised  to  it,  and  certain  guarantees 
were  given  against  excessive  taxation.  It  was  still 
to  retain  numerous  and  important  trading-posts,  a 
vast  influence  over  the  natives,  and  wide  facilities  iot 
commerce.  The  reasons  for  this  expansive  policj  oa 
the  part  of  the  Dominion  were  strong  and  the  results 
exceedingly  important  The  United  States  had  re- 
cently purchased  the  wilds  of  Alaska  and  was  well 
known  to  have  a  natural  desire  for  further  extension; 
while  the  people  of  Canada  were  not  very  sure  as  to 
the  possible  eiiect  which  a  big  bid  from  the  BepoUie 
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might  have  upon  tha  Hndaon'a  Bay  Company. 
Moreover,  the  central  eettlement  on  the  Bed  Biver 
was  known  to  contain  man;  American  adventurexa 
of  a  type  not  unlike  the  FenianB,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  Company  had  hardly  done  its  duty 
in  the  matter  of  colonisation.  There  waa  no  sub- 
stantial reason  for  any  fear  of  the  Company's  loy- 
alty. Later  knowledge  of  its  history  shows  that  it 
waa  really  the  cause  of  saving  all  this  vast  region  to 
the  Crown,  and  that,  if  the  Provinces  to  the  south 
had  earlier  understood  their  own  possibilities  of  ex- 
pansion and  the  Colonial  Office  not  been  dominated 
by  the  Little  Englacders,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  Alaska  itself,  might  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
Dominion. 

But  the  true  Imperial  spirit  was  now  dawning  in 
the  minds  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  the  time  had 
arrived  in  the  North-West  for  its  change  from  a 
region  of  traps  and  furs,  of  buffaloes  and  Indians, 
into  one  of  steadily  developing  agriculture  and  all 
the  varied  forma  of  civilised  energy.  At  first,  the 
twelve  thousand  people — mainly  French  and  Indian 
Half-breeds,  some  Americans  and  a  few  Canadians 
—did  not  understand  the  situation.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  not  explained  to  them  except  by  the 
appearance  of  land  surveyors  and  the  spread  of 
countless  rumours.  Out  of  this  ignorance  came  op- 
position and  then  the  splutter  of  a  brief  and  fantas- 
tic rebellion.  The  horde  of  Indians  roving  over  the 
vast  prairies  of  the  West  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
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at  ally  but  were  none  the  less  subjects  for  serious 
speculation  when  trouble  threatened — ^partly  in  this 
case  from  their  numbers,  partly  from  their  intimate 
relations  with  the  Half-breeds,  partly  from  their 
susceptibility  to  the  schemes  of  imscrupulous  agi- 
tators. Largely  owing,  however,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  there  was  but  little  diffi- 
culty with  them  at  this  time. 

The  story  of  the  rebellion  which  followed  is  a 
curious  one  and  might  very  well  be  a  long  one.  The 
French  Half-breeds  of  the  Bed  River  had  for  leader 
a  clever,  eloquent,  unscrupulous,  partially  educated 
and  very  ambitious  man  in  the  person  of  Lonii 
Biel.  He  had  a  sufficiently  mixed  element  to  ap- 
peal to  and  one  which  required  a  positive  genius  for 
conciliation  to  combine  and  concentrate  in  a  boo- 
cessful  insurrection.  It  is  creditable  to  his  ability 
that  he  was  able  to  browbeat  the  somewhat  indiffer 
ent  Company  and  the  loyal  Canadians,  and  to  de- 
ceive the  Half-breeds  by  promoting  jealousy  ol 
Canadian  rule,  fears  of  heavy  taxation,  natoitl 
prejudices  against  the  land  surveyors  and  thou^ts 
of  a  disgraceful  position  as  the  Colony  of  a  Colony— 
without  self-government  or  the  rights  of  British  sub- 
jects. The  English-speaking  and  French-speakiiig 
Half-breeds  were  jealous  of  each  other's  religious 
views  and  possible  supremacy  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation; while  the  pure  white  element  was  di- 
vided into  loyal  Canadians,  Fenians  with  fond  and 
foolish  republican  aspirations,  and  American  set* 
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tiers  dreaming  of  Annexation.  This  population, 
with  all  its  jtimble  of  peculiar  views  and  poBsibili- 
ties,  Biel  stirred  up  into  such  antagonism  to  Can- 
ada and  Buch  conflicting  internal  jealousies  that,  in 
the  winter  of  1869  when  news  arrived  of  the  Cana- 
dian appointment  of  the  Hon.  William  Macdougall 
as  G^emor  of  the  unorganised  territory,  he  was 
able  to  raise  the  flag  of  insurrection,  proclaim  him- 
self "  Provisional  President "  of  a  new  Bepublio 
and  prevent  the  entrance,  into  what  is  now  Mani- 
toba, of  Uacdongall  and  his  staff.  The  latter,  from 
out  of  the  wilds  of  Minnesota,  in  the  United  States, 
issued  vain  orders  and  appeals,  but  was  compelled 
eventually  to  return  to  Ottawa  leaving  Kiel  at  the 
bead  of  affairs  until  his  dream  of  power  was  shat- 
tered in  the  summer  of  1870  hj  the  arrival  of  the 
Wolsele;  expedition. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  rioted  in  a  rough-and-ready 
rule  which  was  marked  by  streaks  of  cleverness  in 
policy  and  by  such  miserable  incidents  as  the  mur- 
der of  a  young  Canadian  named  Scott,  who  was 
shot  by  the  order  of  the  "  President "  on  a  pre- 
tended charge  of  seeking  to  breed  dissension  in  the 
little  Bepubtic.  Of  the  stuff  that  romances  are 
built  upon  was  the  imprisonment  of  some  loyal 
Canadians  in  old  Fort  Garry  and  the  escape  of  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Schultz  in  a  wild  and 
■tormy  nig^t,  and  his  succeedii^  journey  on  snow- 
shoes  over  the  vast  wildemeas  of  seven  hundred 
miles  which  lay  between  the  Bed  Biver  and  civiliaa- 
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tion.  Gatint  in  appearance  and  broken  in  hiealdi 
through  starvation  and  suffering,  he  quickly  helped  to 
set  Ontario  on  fire  with  indignation;  and,  in  days 
prior  to  railway  connection  with  the  Canadian  West, 
a  force  of  seven  hundred  volunteers  and  five  hnn* 
dred  regulars  under  command  of  Colonel  Gtunet  J. 
Wolseley  was  soon  wending  its  weary  way  by  lakes 
and  rivers  and  wilds  to  revenge  the  death  of  Scott,  to 
restore  British-Canadian  rule,  and  to  bring  peace 
and  harmony  to  a  now  hunted  and  cowed  peoplei 
Boyal  Commissions  had  meanwhile  been  sent  up  hy 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  Donald  A.  Smith 
(now  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Boyal)  had  used 
his  personal  influence  and  that  of  the  Hudson's  Baj 
Company  to  restore  order,  without  much  avail 
They  had,  however,  with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Tacbe, 
prevented  any  more  Scott  episodes.  On  August 
24th,  1870,  Wolseley  reached  Fort  Garry,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement,  only  to  find  that 
the  tiny  phantom  of  a  Bepublic  had  crumbled  into 
dust  and  that  Biel  had  fled  to  the  United  States. 
There  he  was  destined  to  pass  several  years  of  exile^ 
and  from  thence  he  eventually  came  to  lead  another 
and  more  serious  insurrection. 

Colonel  Wolseley  quickly  restored  order,  esci^ 
the  Lieutenant-Governorship  which  it  is  understood 
he  was  willing  to  accept,  highly  praised  the  Yohnt 
teer  portion  of  his  force,  and  returned  home  to  be- 
come eventually  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Aimy 
and  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  British  soldiera 
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of  his  period.  Uanitoba  was  organieed  tinder  the 
terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Confederation  with  all  the  privil^ea 
oi  a  Province,  while  Fort  Garry,  in  time,  became  the 
great  prairie  city  and  commercial  centre — Winni- 
peg. Such  was  the  constitutional  birth  of  Uanitoba. 
It  was,  and  is,  a  small  Province,  but  comprises  with- 
in its  bounds  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world  and 
the  most  marvellous  wheat-bearing  qualities.  North 
and  east  and  weet  of  it  stretched  the  boundless 
prairies  and  plains,  river  valleys  and  lakes  and 
streams,  of  what  were  then  the  practically  unknown 
North-West  Territories.  No  government  was  as 
yet  given  them  because  their  only  population  was 
still  in  the  main  a  roving  and  bnnting  body  of  men 
who  acknowledged  little  of  interest  or  influence  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But 
gradually  people  come,  settlements  were  formed,  and 
railways  established,  until  in  1876  Keewatin  was 
formed  into  a  District  under  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  U&nitoba,  and  in  1S83  Assiniboia,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta  and  Athabasca  were  organisod 
under  a  Lieutenant-Gnvemor  who  placed  his  pio- 
neer capital  upon  the  prairies  at  a  little  settlement 
christened  E^na.  There  were  various  phases  in 
the  constitutional  progress  of  these  Territories.  A 
Lieutenant-Governor  with  a  Council  appointed  by 
himself  was  the  first;  an  Advisory  Council  of  four 
Members  chosen  from  an  elected  Assembly  of 
twenty-two  members  was  the  next;  an  Executive 
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Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  with  practicallj 
all  Provincial  powers  except  the  right  to  borrow 
money  and  control  the  Crown  Lands  followed. 
Then  in  1898  came  complete  responsible  goverih 
ment.  In  1895  the  still  imorganised  regions  of  t 
million  square  miles  had  been  formed  into  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Ungava,  Franklin  and  Mackenzie  and 
placed  under  the  Begina  (Government.  Two  yean 
later  the  District  of  Yukon  was  carved  out  of  this 
region  and  in  1898  taken  under  Dominion  jurifldic- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  various  events  had  occurred.  D'Arcy 
McGteCy  whose  eloquence  had  given  him  such  in- 
fluence  over  his  fellow-Irishmen  and  such  a  marked 
place  in  Canadian  history,  was  murdered  by  Fenian 
instrumentality  at  the  door  of  his  own  house — ^apon 
the  very  verge  of  his  entry  into  the  Grovemment  of 
the  country  he  had  served  so  well  and  just  after  a 
brilliant  speech  in  the  House  urging  conciliation  and 
kindness  to  the  Eepealers  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  fan* 
tastic  but  costly  Fenian  Baids  of  May,  1870,  into 
Quebec,  and  of  October,  1871,  into  Manitoba  fot 
lowed.  The  volunteers  were  again  called  out,  an* 
other  half  million  dollars  was  spent  by  the  countiy, 
and  the  Fenians  were  driven  back  over  the  borda 
after  a  brief  struggle  at  Eccles  Hill  in  the  East  and 
by  the  intervention  of  United  States  troops  in  tba 
far  West — after  long  delays  and  many  warnings  to 
the  American  Qovemment.  The  Atlantic  fisheriea 
question  came  up,   an  important  militia  messoi^ 
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vas  psBsed,  the  Waahington  Treaty  was  arranged. 
British  troops  to  the  nniiibeT  of  14,000  men  were 
withdravn  from  Oanada  in  accordance  with  Han- 
ehester  School  principles,  and  the  Bominion  found 
itself  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  free  Britiah 
nation  apon  the  American  continent  Constitution- 
al points  between  the  Provinces  arose  from  time  to 
thus.  Ontario  and  Quebec  had  a  prolonged 
struggle  over  the  large  debt  which  they  had  jointly 
incurred  during  the  days  of  L^islative  union  and 
of  which,  under  the  Act  of  Confederation,  the  Do- 
minion Qoremment  was  to  asBume  part  and  the  rest 
to  be  equally  dirided  between  the  two  Provinces. 
The  division  was  left  to  arbitration,  but  eventually 
the  differences  became  so  great  that  Quebec  with- 
drew its  Arbitrator  and  its  Legialature  refused  to 
be  bound  by  the  award.  Stormy  discusaions  fol- 
lowed at  Ottawa  and  eventually  the  matter  went  to 
the  Cottrts,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  settled. 

In  1871  a  question  arose  in  New  Brunswick  which 
affected  the  school  system  of  tiie  ^ole  Dominion 
in  a  constitutional  sense.  A  Provincial  law  was 
passed  eetabliahing  free  and  non-sectarian  schools. 
The  Boman  Catholics,  however,  vanted  their  own 
separate  institutions,  as  in  Ontario,  where  the  chil- 
dren ahould  receive  definite  instruction  along  Catho- 
lic lines  and  to  which  their  taxatitm  should  be  ap- 
plied, instead  of  to  sohools  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  nse.  They  appealed  to  the  Dominion 
Government  for  disallowance  of  the  measure  on  the 
2c 
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ground  of  its  violating  certain  provisioni  of  the 
British  North  America  Act    This  was  refused,  and 
they  then  appealed  to  the  Courts  and  finally  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  London,  where  the  Provin- 
cial law  was  declared  constitutionaL    There  was  no 
further  public  trouble  in  the  matter,  although  local 
discussions  of  details  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
have  since  taken  place.     Then  came  the  union  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia  with 
Canada,  the  constitutional  completion  of  Confederir 
tion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifio  and  the  pledge 
of  a  trans-continental  railway.      In  1873-3  arose 
one  of  those  party  issues  which  shake  a  oountiy  to 
the  core,  overthrow  Oovemments  and  change  the  ca^ 
rent  of  events.     During  the  former  year  the  Do* 
minion  general  elections  had  taken  place,  and  one 
of  the  prominent  questions  was  the  proposed  ocm- 
struetion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway.    The 
Government  was  sustained,  but  in  the  Session  of  the 
ensuing  year  charges  were  made  upon  the  floor  of 
Parliament,  by  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Huntington,  of  Ae 
most  serious  character.    Flagrant  corruption  was  al- 
leged in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  charter 
for  the  projected  road,  and  private  letters  and  tele- 
grams stolen  from  the  desk  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
J.  J.  0.  Abbott  of  Montreal  were  produced  whidi 
proved  that  the  Government,  through  Sir  Qeorge 
Cartier,  had  undoubtedly  obtained  from  Sir  Hugk 
Allan,  head  of  one  of  two  rival  Companies,  largo 
sums  of  money  for  election  purposea.      A  Boyil 
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Commission  was  appointed  and  sat,  but  did  nothing 
more  than  report  the  evidence.  Stormy  disoussioni 
in  the  press,  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform  fol- 
lowed, and  a  wave  of  public  indignation  swept  the 
Qovenunent  finally  into  a  position  where  Sir  John 
Macdonald  felt  compelled  to  resign.  Hr.  Alex- 
ander  Mackenzie  was  sent  for  and  formed  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  with  Borion,  Cartwright,  Letellier  de  St. 
Just,  Huntington,  Blake  and  others  aa  members. 
In  the  following  year  he  appealed  to  the  people  and 
was  given  a  large  majority. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  never  attempted  to  deny  tho 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  these  moneys  and  no 
one  ever  accused  him,  even  during  one  of  the  two 
hottest  election  contests  in  Canadian  history,  of 
having  personally  benefited.  But  the  Cabinet  of 
Canada  was  unfortunately  the  Carlton  Club  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  the  combination  of  thet^e 
two  functions  really  explains  the  whole  situation. 
Money  had  to  be  obtained  and  used  in  the  elections, 
but  it  should  not  have  been  obtained  by  members  of 
the  Qovemment.  And,  although  it  was  proved  that 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  received  nothing  and  had  been 
promised  nothing  for  his  contributions ;  that  he  had 
always  given  generously  to  the  party  funds  as  be- 
came a  man  intoreated  in  particular  phases  of  its 
canal  and  railway  policy;  and  that  in  bis  pet  am- 
bition of  being  President  of  the  consolidated  Com- 
pany which  it  was  hoped  would  be  formed  out  of 
the  two  rival  concerns  at  Toronto  and  Montreal,  he 
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had  been  disappointed  through  Sir  John's  own  in- 
tervention;  yet  it  was  very  properly  felt  that  the 
Government  should  not  have  accepted  anything  from 
him. 

An  incident  of  the  elections  was  the  return  to 
Parliament  of  Louis  Biel  from  the  Half-breed  coo- 
stituency  of  Proyencher,  in  Manitoba.     He  mail- 
aged  to  come  secretly  to  Ottawa  and  to  secretly  sign 
the  roll ;  but,  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  with  an  in- 
dictment for  murder  against  him,  was  at  onoe  ex- 
pelled the  House  and  on  being  re-elected  was  again 
expelled.     At  the  same  time,  however,  the  general 
amnesty  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  rebels  was  nov 
granted  Biel  and  his  lieutenant  Lepine — ^very  fool- 
ishly as  it  turned  out     The  commencement  of  the 
Canadian    Pacific    Bailway    followed    under  loud 
threats  of  secession  from  the  Pacific  shores  of  the 
Dominion  if  the  pledges  of  1872  were  not  adhered 
to;  and  in  1878  Sir  John  Maodonald  came  hack 
to  power  with  a  triumphant  majority  baaed  upon  his 
policy  of  protection  to  native  industries  and  htf 
own  marvellous  personal  popularity.     Between  this 
date  and  his  death  in  1891  his  continuously  ens- 
tained    Government    included    members    such  as 
Thompson,  Campbell,  Tilley,  Tupper,  Foster,  Gaion, 
Bowell,    Macpherson,    White,    Chapleau,    Abbott^ 
Langevin,  Frank  Smith  and  0.  H.  Tupper.    In  1885 
came  another  Nova  Scotian  issue  in  the  shape  of  > 
demand  for  a  larger  annual  subsidy.     This  vu 
based  on  the  groimd  that  other  Provinces  had  ra* 
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ceived  more  favourftble  terms  Bioce  1866  than  it 
had;  that  its  financial  oondition  was  bad  and  its 
resources  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  government 
and  internal  improvconent ;  that  the  Province  had 
not  received  sufficient  compensation  for  local  rail- 
ways which  had  been  taken  over  b;  the  Bominion ; 
and  that  its  Customs  contributions  to  the  Dominion 
treasnrj  were  greatlj  out  of  proportion  to  its  re- 
ceipts from  the  Dominion.  Upon  the  refusal  of 
"  better  terms "  the  mutterings  of  the  old  Hepeal 
movement  were  again  heard  in  the  land,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  Resolutions  in  favour  of  instant  seces- 
sion, and  a  Provincial  (government  favouring  these 
views  was  actually  returned  by  a  large  majority. 
It  was,  however,  only  a  game  of  political  bluff,  and 
the  constituencies  of  the  Province  continued  to  re- 
turn a  large  majority  to  Ottawa  of  Confederates 
and  Conservatives.  Meantime  an  International 
Commission  sitting  at  Halifax  in  1877  had  awarded 
Canada  $S,SOO,000  for  the  American  use  of  its 
fisheries  during  ten  years,  and  later  on  (1888)  a 
new  Fisheries  Treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Bayard,  Kr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  Saskatchewan  rebellion  of  1886  brought  Kiel 
once  more  to  the  front  and,  incidentally,  brought 
good  out  of  evil  by  developing  the  most  marked 
evidences  of  really  national  unity  amongst  Prov- 
incet  stretched  in  a  thin  streak  of  population  across 
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half  a  contiiient.     It  was  largely  the  result  of  a 
clever  agitator  being  permitted  to  play  upon  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  class  in  the 
community.     But  these  feelings  had  some  substan- 
tial basis.    Unlike  the  Half-breeds  on  the  Bed  River 
in  Manitoba^  those  living  on  the  prairie  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  some  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
had  never  been  granted  title-deeds  or  patents  for 
their  land;   and  in  a  season  of  wild  speculative 
excitement  they  naturally  feared  the  possibility  of 
seizure  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  speculators.    Pe- 
titions seemed  to  be  useless,  while  all  around  them 
the  buffalo  was  failing  and  the  Indians  as  well  as 
the  Half-breeds  were  finding  a  cordon  of  not  im- 
probable starvation  drawing  around  them.     In  the 
midst  of  their  discontent  Biel  was  called  for  as  the 
man  who  had  forced  the  Government  to  give  the 
!Ik[anitoba  Half-breeds  their  patents  and  as  an  agi- 
tator whom  that  Government  had  been  apparently 
afraid  to  punish  for  the  murder  of  Scott    He  came 
to  their  aid,  and  they  naturally  thought  his  help 
would  be  considerable.    For  a  while  he  was  moderate 
in  advice,  constitutional  in  agitation  and  reasonable 
in  view.     Then  the  wild  free  air  of  the  prairies 
seemed    to    get    into    his    easily    inflamed   mind} 
memories  of  past  power  recurred  to  him,  daily  eri- 
dences  of  present  influence  over  a  scattered  but 
numerous  population  of  Half-breeds  and  Indians 
came  home  to  his  senses,  republican  sentiments  re- 
vived in  his  mind  and  were  aided  by  spiritual 
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fan&tioiaia  and  the  force  of  his  own  eloquence.  Ha 
east  fear  and  conBeqaenoea  to  the  winds,  gathered 
the  Half-breeds  around  him  at  Batoche,  called  on 
the  Indiana  to  join  Um,  and  rebellion  was  once  more 
a  fact  on  Canadian  soil.  Scattered  through  these 
great  i^ona  were  some  thirty-fire  thousand  In- 
diana. The  men  of  these  tribes  were  mostly  skOled 
hunters  and  would  have  made  brave  warriors.  They 
were  friends  of  the  Half-breeda  and  were  associated 
with  them  by  ties  of  kindred  life  and  occupation  and 
often  of  blood.  If  they  joined  the  insurrection  the 
whites  of  much  of  the  vast  country  between  Winni- 
peg and  the  Bookies,  and  north  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  Arctic  seas,  were  at  their  mercy.  Biel  did  his 
best  but  failed  for  the  moment,  excepting  in  the 
oases  of  Big  Bear  and  Foundmaker — two  chiefs  with 
^nsiderable  f  ollowings. 

Great  anxiety  naturally  prevailed  at  Ottawa.  It 
was  felt  that  if  the  Indians  did  not  at  once  join  Biel 
they  would  certainly  do  so  in  the  event  of  any  suc- 
cess won  over  Canadian  troops,  and  that  the  terrors 
of  the  historic  scalping-knife  and  the  horrors  of 
fire  and  death  were  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the 
entire  North-West  settlers.  Scarcity  of  food  had 
made  the  tribes  restless  and,  despite  the  excellent 
administration  which  as  a  whole  has  characterised 
the  record  of  Canadian  relations  with  the  Indians, 
the  danger  was  a  serious  one.  Prepsrations  were 
quietly  made,  but,  in  the  month  of  March  and  like 
B  flash  of  lightning,  came  the  news  that  Biel  had 
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taken  advantage  of  a  rumoured  dedamtiosi  of  war 
by  Russia  against  Great  Britain,  had  assumed  ab- 
solute authority  at  Batoche,  given  the  command  of 
his  troops  to  Gkbriel  Dumont — a  skilful  buffalo 
hunter  and  Half-breed — and  that  the  latter  had  ds- 
feated  near  Duck  Lake  a  force  of  Mounted  Police 
with  a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
In  a  moment  Canada  and  the  other  Provinces  were 
in  a  blaze.  The  Gbvemment  call  for  troops  was 
responded  to  with  a  rush,  and  in  three  days  Cana- 
dian militiamen  were  on  the  march  from  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto,  while  regiments 
had  volunteered  for  service  from  Halifax  to  Winni- 
peg. Ceneral  Middleton,  in  command  of  the  Militia 
as  a  whole,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
and  proved  a  careful,  skilful  and  fortunate  leader. 
Three  points,  at  considerable  distances  from  one  an- 
other, were  menaced  by  the  rapidly  spreading  re- 
bellion— Prince  Albert  by  the  Half-breeds  at 
Batoche,  Battleford  by  the  Indians  under  Pound- 
maker  and  Fort  Pitt  by  Big  Bear's  Indian  Beserve. 
Near  the  latter  point,  at  Prog  Lake,  a  massacre  of 
white  people  did  take  place,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Fort  was  itself  captured. 

General  Middleton  arranged  his  forces  into  three 
colunms  after  their  junction  with  those  of  Winnipeg. 
They  had  already  endured  great  privations  and  suf- 
ferings from  cold  in  marching  the  long  distance 
which  had  to  be  traversed  north  of  Lake  Superior- 
owing  to  the  incomplete  condition  of  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Bailwaj  and  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
GoTemineiit  to  permit  British  armed  troops  to  croas 
ita  territory  by  rail  The  first  column  under  Lieut- 
General  Bland  Strange,  and  numbering  five  or  aix 
hundred,  was  sent  against  Big  Bear  and  his  fol- 
lowers. The  second,  numbering  about  the  same  and 
nndor  the  command  of  Lieut -Colonel  W.  D.  Otter, 
was  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Battleford.  The 
main  column,  under  his  own  command,  consisted  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men  and  was  to  relieve  Prince 
Albert  and  subjugate  Batoche.  Upon  the  whole 
this  carefully  matured  plan  was  carried  out  Mid- 
dletou  first  met  the  rebels  at  Pish  Creek  on  April 
24th,  where  they  fought  ao  stubbornly  and  well  that 
he  was  for  a  moment  checked  and  induced  to  await 
reinforcements  before  advancing  further  in  parsuit 
of  the  retiring  enemy.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Otter 
relieved  Battleford,  marched  out  to  meet  Found- 
maker  and  plunged  into  a  gully  opening  upon  Out 
Knife  HilL  Here  hia  troops  were  virtually  bup- 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  fire,  and  though  they  fought 
steadily  and  well  bad  to  eventually  be  withdrawn. 
A  week  later  occurred  the  three  days'  struggle  at 
Batoche  between  Hiddleton's  forces  and  the  Half- 
breeds  intrenched  behind  rifle-pits  in  a  region  fur- 
rowed with  ravines  and  guarded  by  trenches.  At 
last,  on  the  12th  of  M^ay,  the  slow  process  of  distant 
shot  and  shell  was  abandoned,  and,  under  orders  from 
the  General  and  by  the  more  immediate  command  of 
Colonels  Van  Straubenzie,  Williams  and  Grasett,  a 
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charge  was  made  which  cleared  the  rifl&fiits  in  a 
hurry  and  acattered  the  rebels  like  chaff.  In  a  few 
days  Biel  was  a  prisoner  and  the  insurrection  prao- 
tically  at  an  end.  General  Strange,  a  little  later, 
came  up  with  Big  Bear,  but  was  repulsed  from  a 
strong  position  which  the  old  savage  held  near  Fort 
Pitt  Two  days  afterwards,  however,  a  portion  of 
the  band  was  seyerely  punished  by  Major  Steele  and 
the  prisoners  captured  at  Frc^  Lake  were  rescued* 
Early  in  July  the  Chief  came  in  and  surrendered, 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  month  the  troops  started  for 
home,  where  they  received  such  a  welcome  and  were 
the  cause  of  such  really  national  demonstrations  as 
Canada  had  never  seen  before. 

In  the  summer  Biel  was  tried  for  high  treason  at 
Begina,  found  guilty  and  executed  in  September, 
despite  a  tremendous  political  uproar  which  arose 
over  the  claim  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Catholic  and  was  being  condemned  for  that  reason; 
that  the  insurrection  was  justified  by  the  neglect  of 
the  Government  to  meet  the  Half-breeds'  com- 
plaints in  time;  and  that  he  was  insane  and  should 
therefore  be  merely  shut  up  in  safe-keeping  for  tho 
rest  of  his  life.  The  Liberal  press  made  a  fierce 
campaign  upon  this  general  issue,  Quebec  was 
aroused  as  it  had  perhaps  not  been  since  the  days 
of  1837  or  1849,  and  Honorg  Mercier  rode  into  office 
in  that  Province  upon  a  triumphant  wave  of  sec- 
tarian and  sectional  bigotry.  But  the  sentiment  was 
only  a  momentary  one.    When  the  Dominion  eleo- 
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tloQB  ctme  on  in  Januar;,  1887,  Messrs.  Chapleao, 
Langevin  and  Caron,  who  had  taken  their  political 
lives  in  their  hands,  refused  to  bow  or  bend  to  the 
storm  of  racial  and  religioua  feeling,  and  stood  hj 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  were  able  to  hold  the  FroT- 
ince  for  the  ConservatiTe  party  and  for  the  oonsU- 
tutional  exercise  of  the  principle  of  Dominion 
authority  in  the  teeth  of  Provincial  prejudices  and 
policy.  Incidentally,  and  during  the  debate  upon 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Edward 
Blake  made  one  of  his  greatest  speeches  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Government,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  John  S.  D.  Thompson  delivered  a  reply  which 
stands  in  history  aa  one  of  the  most  logical  and  lucid 
ever  given  in  ft  Canadian  Parliament  It  estab- 
lished permanently  his  reputation  as  a  great  debater. 
The  result  of  the  rebellion  was,  in  the  main,  bene- 
ficial, and  the  local  consequences  of  Government 
select,  or  insurrectionary  discontent,  or  political 
strife,  were  transmuted  by  the  influence  of  pride  ia 
the  volunteers  and  the  popular  ardour  of  a  military 
campaign  into  a  strengthened  national  sentiment 
which  spread  like  a  wave  from  shore  to  shore  of  the 
Dominion, 

As  a  result  of  the  coming  into  power  in  Quebec 
of  M.  Mercier  with  an  extreme  religious  and  racial 
party  masquerading  under  the  name  of  Liberal,  or 
at  times  of  "  Le  parti  Nationale,"  certain  important 
legislation  connected  with  the  historic  Jesuits* 
Estates  was  enacted.     At  the  time  of  the  Cession 
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of  Canada  the  Jesuits  held  large  properties  in  and 
around  Quebec;  and  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
with  France  and  the  subsequent  suppression  of  the 
Order  by  the  Pope  these  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government.  An  allowance  was  granted, 
however,  to  every  then  living  member  of  the  Order 
in  Canada.  In  1814  the  Papal  suspension  was  re- 
moved and  an  agitation  began  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Estates,  or  for  the  indemnification  of  the  Order 
itself — ^whose  priests  were  returning  once  more  to 
the  land  in  which  their  earlier  predecessors  had  so 
greatly  suffered  and  so  strenuously  laboured. 
Finally,  in  1888,  M.  Mercier  took  advantage  of  his 
large  majority  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  and  of  a 
strong  politico-religious  feeling  amongst  the  people, 
to  introduce  and  pass  an  Act  granting  $400,000  to 
the  Order  as  complete  compensation  for  these  claims. 
At  the  same  time  he  very  shrewdly  granted  the 
Protestant  Educational  Committee  of  the  Province 
$60,000  for  the  use  of  their  institutions.  A  power- 
ful agitation  was  at  once  commenced  in  Ontario, 
led  by  Mr.  D' Alton  McCarthy,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  Conservative  politician,  for  the  disallowance  of 
the  measure  at  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. Discussion  raged  everywhere  and  consider- 
able religious  feeling  was  aroused,  especially  by  a 
peculiar  use  of  the  Pope's  name  in  the  Preamble  to 
the  measure.  The  matter  was  fiercely  debated  in 
Parliament,  but  Sir  John  Macdonald  stood  firmly 
upon  the  ground  that,  whether  good  or  evil,  the 
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legislation  was  constitutional  and  that  he  would 
not  contravene  Provincial  righta  by  adTieiog  the 
nse  of  the  Crown's  prerogstiTe  of  veto.  As  the 
general  question  of  Provincial  rights  waa  one  upon 
which  the  Liberals  had  hitherto  tahen  a  strong  posi- 
tion— notably  in  cases  connected  with  Provincial 
boundaries,  Provincial  and  Dominion  rights  in 
streams  and  rivers,  the  sphere  of  control  in  tem- 
perance l^^lation  and  the  power  of  appointing 
Queen's  Counsel — they  now  supported  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  and  placed  McCarthy  and  his  sup- 
porters in  a  minority  of  13  to  188.  Out  of  the  ac- 
companying agitation,  however,  grew  the  Equal 
Bights  Aasooiation,  based  upon  the  old-time  theory 
of  George  Brown  that  French-Canadianism  and 
Boman  Catholicism  were  acquiring  too  great  a 
power  in  the  country.  It  had  its  effect  in  stirring 
up  feeling  over  the  Manitoba  School  Question  and 
in  the  Ontario  elections  of  1890,  but  had  largely 
lost  its  force  by  the  Bominion  elections  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  An  extreme  result  of  this  agitation 
waa  the  ephemeral,  but  violent,  Protestant  Protec- 
tion Association — an  importation  in  form  and  con- 
stitution from  the  United  States. 

Another  religious  issue  came  to  the  front,  partly 
in  the  same  connection.  The  Province  of  Manitoba 
in  1890  had  abolished  its  Catholic  Separate  Schools 
and  established  a  system  based  lai^ly  upon  that  of 
New  Bmnawicb.  The  Roman  Catholio  minority 
considered  this  measure  unconstitutional  and  in  con- 
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tniTeiition  of  a  distiiiet  undentanding  at  the  time 
of  entering  Confederation,  in  1871,  that  their  Sepa- 
rate Schools  wonld  never  be  interfered  with.  They 
appealed  to  the  Courts  and  thenoe  to  the  Imperial 
Priyy  CounciL  That  body  decided  the  legislation 
to  be  within  the  powers  of  the  Province.  Then  a 
second  appeal  on  another  point  went  throng  the 
Courts  and  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  result 
was  a  decision  that  a  minorily  in  any  Province, 
which  deemed  itself  oppressed,  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand redress  from  the  Govemor^jeneral-in-Council, 
or  in  other  words  from  the  Dominion  Gk>vemment» 
This  was  at  once  don&  Meanwhile,  the  brilliant 
intellect  and  keen  discernment  of  Sir  John  ICao- 
donald  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Admini^ 
tration  at  Ottawa.  After  his  death  in  1891,  Sir 
John  J.  C.  Abbott  had  succeeded  to  the  Premier* 
ship  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  been  replaced  in 
December,  1892,  by  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson. 
The  latter's  pathetic  and  memorable  death  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  just  after  being  sworn  of  the  Imperial 
Privy  Council  by  the  Queen,  made  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell  Prime  Minister  in  December,  1894.  By  his 
Government  it  was  now  decided  to  restore  the  Sepa- 
rate Schools,  and  a  Bemedial  Order  to  that  effect  was 
issued.  The  Premier  of  Manitoba  refused  to  act 
upon  the  command,  agitation  for  the  guarding  of 
Provincial  rights  commenced  in  Ontario,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  French-Canadians  for  the  restoration  of 
the  schools  of  their  compatriots  in  the  West  con* 
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tinned,  trouble  in  the  Ministry  developed,  and 
finally  Sir  M.  Bowell  resigned  and  in  May,  1896, 
was  Buccseded  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  The  re- 
organised Gorenunent  introduced  a  Bill  into  Par> 
liament  along  the  lines  of  the  Bemedial  Order,  but 
eould  not  get  it  through  the  House,  a  general  eleo- 
ttoD  followed  in  June,  the  veteran  of  a  thousand 
Tory  battles  was  beaten,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
came  into  power  with  the  Liberals,  for  the  first  time 
since  1878  and  upon  a  policy  of  conoiliation  rather 
than  coercion.  He  eventually  suoceeded  in  compro- 
mising matters  with  the  Liberal  Premier  of  Mani- 
toba, and  thus  settled  a  question  which  had  seriously 
menaced  the  friendly  and  constitutional  harmony 
of  the  Provinces  in  relation  to  one  another. 

Meantime,  and  in  the  various  Provinces,  political 
and  constitutional  matters  had  followed  along  the 
lines  aet  by  Dominion  precedent;  though  there  was 
keen  jealousy  in  the  preservation  of  every  right 
which  might  be  deemed  theirs  under  the  constitu- 
tion. In  Ontario,  Sandfield  Macdonald  waa  replaced 
as  Premier  by  a  Liberal  Government  in  December, 
1871,  with  Edward  Blake  as  Premier.  A  year  later 
Mr.  Blake  resigned  to  go  into  Dominion  politics 
and  waa  suoceeded  by  Oliver  Mowat,  who  had  left 
the  Bench  for  the  Premiership,  and  now  continued 
to  bold  that  position  through  all  the  mutations  of 
party  strife  for  tweniy-four  years.  In  1896  Sir  O. 
Mowat  accepted  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the 
Province  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hardy, 
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who  in  1899  was  suooeeded  by  Mr.  QeoTge  W.  B08& 
The  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  during 
this  long  period  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Chief  JusUoe 
Sir)  M.  C.  Cameron  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Chief 
Justice  Sir)  W.  R.  Meredith.  Then  came  for  a 
short  time  Mr.  G.  F.  Marter  and  the  present  leader 
Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney.  In  Quebec  the  Chauveau  Mist 
istry  was  succeeded,  in  1873^  by  that  of  the  Hon. 
G.  Ouimet.  Then  came  C.  B.  de  Boucherville,  H. 
J.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  J.  A.  Chapleau^  J.  A.  Mous- 
seauy  J.  J.  Ross  and  L.  O.  Taillon.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  M.  Joly  de  Lotbinidre,  who  was  Premier 
for  a  year,  by  grace  of  the  LieutenantOovemor, 
these  were  all  reorganisations  of  an  existing  Con* 
servative  Cabinet.  But  on  January  27,  1887,  the 
Hon.  Honor6  Mercier — afterwards  created  a  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  the  Pope — came  into 
office  and  held  power  xintil  December,  1891,  when  C 
B.  de  Boucherville,  L.  O.  Taillon  and  E.  J.  Flynn 
were  the  successive  heads  of  another  Conservatife 
Ministry.  In  1897  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Marchand  car- 
ried the  Province  for  the  Liberal  party  and  came 
into  power. 

Politics  in  the  Maritime  Legislatures  were  not 
very  clearly  defined  after  Confederation.  The  Con- 
servativeSy  as  a  rule,  carried  the  Provinces  in  Do- 
minion elections,  while  the  Liberals,  who  had  ob- 
tained all  the  rights  they  desired,  were  reasonaUj 
content — ^aside  from  the  secession  agitation  in  NoTt 
Scotia.       In    that    Province,    Hiram    Blanchard, 
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William  Ajinand,  P.  0.  Hill,  S.  H.  HolmM,  J.  a 
B.  Thompson  and  W.  T.  Pipes  were  alternately 
Premiere,  until  1884,  when  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding 
came  into  power  and  held  the  reioa  aa  a  Liberal, 
with  a  coalition  Cabinet,  until  he  entered  the  Do- 
minion Ministry  in  1896  and  waa  replaced  at  Hali- 
fax hj  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Murray.  In  ITew  Bruns- 
wick, Mr.  Wetmore  was  succeeded  by  G.  £.  King, 
J.  J.  Praser,  B.  L.  Harrington  and  A.  G.  Blair. 
From  18S3  until  1896,  when  he  entered  the  Laurier 
Ministry,  the  last-named  politician  remained  at  the 
head  of  ^  sort  of  coalition — though  himself  a  Lib- 
eral and,  like  Mr.  Fielding  in  Nova  Scotia,  an  ally 
of  the  other  Provincial  Liberal  Govemmenta.  He 
was  succeeded,  first  by  Jamea  Mitchell  and  then  by 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  Emmerson.  In  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, L.  0.  Owen,  L.  H.  Davies,  W.  W.  SulUvan, 
Frederick  Peters,  A.  B.  Warburton  and  Donald  Far- 
quharsou  succeeded  one  another  as  Prime  Minister. 
Manitoba  was  governed  from  the  days  of  Union,  in 
1870,  by  Alfred  Boyd,  M.  A.  Girard,  H.  J.  H. 
Clarke,  E.  A.  Davies  and  B.  H.  Harrison.  The 
two  chief  Premiers  and  politicians  of  the  Prairio 
Province  were,  however,  John  Norquay  (1878-87), 
ft  big,  clever,  jovial,  honest  Half-breed,  and  Thomas 
Oreenway,  from  1888  to  1900  when  he  waa  defeated, 
and  replaced  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald 
— son  of  the  great  Dominion  Premier.  In  con- 
nection with  this  Province  an  important  consti- 
tutional point  arose  in  1887  over  the  attempted 
2  D 
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construction  of  the  Ked  Kiver  Railway — ii  lino 
running  south  from  Winnipeg  and  contravening  the 
Dominion  arrangements  made  with  the  Oanadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  in  1880  and  accepted  by 
Parliament  At  the  point  of  crossing  the  O.P.IL 
difficulties  occurred  which  almost  ended  in  conflict 
between  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  authorities; 
while  Manitoba  rang  with  fierce  denunciation  of 
what  was  termed  the  "Monopoly  Clause"  in  the 
Charter  and  the  determination  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  enforce  it.  Deputation  after  deputa- 
tion went  to  Ottawa  and  protest  after  protest  came 
from  the  Provincial  Legislature  until,  in  1888,  a 
compromise  was  effected  and  the  clauses  in  dispute 
waived  by  the  C.P.R.  Company  in  return  for  a 
fifty-year  Dominion  guarantee  of  interest  on  a  $16,- 
000,000  issue  of  3  J  per  cent,  bonds,  secured  upon  the 
Company's  unsold  lands — about  15,000,000  acres* 
British  Columbia,  meanwhile,  was  ruled,  as  Prime 
Minister  and  in  succession,  by  J.  F.  McCreight, 
Amor  de  Cosmos,  A.  C.  Elliot,  G.  A.  Walkem,  R. 
Beaven,  William  Smythe,  A.  E.  B.  Davies,  John 
Eobson — a  pioneer  leader  and  politician  who  per- 
haps made  the  greatest  impression  upon  its  history 
— Theodore  Davie,  J.  H.  Turner  and  C.  A.  Semlin. 
In  the  North-West  Territories,  and  through  various 
phases  and  forms  of  constitutional  government,  Mr. 
F.  W.  G.  Haultain  has,  since  1887,  been  the  chief 
figure  in  politics  and  administration. 
In  municipal  matters  marked  progress  took  place 
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during  this  period.  Prior  to  the  Union  of  1841 
there  had  been  practically  no  municipal  inBtitutions 
in  Lower  Canada,  while,  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Pro* 
vincial  Le^slature  had  been  burdened  with  an  in- 
finite  amount  of  detail  work  in  connection  with  vil- 
lages, towns  and  counties.  After  that  date  many 
of  these  matters  were  del^ated  to  local  bodies  of  a 
still  somewhat  crude  eompoaition,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  efforts  were  made  to  evolve  a  system  which 
wonld  modify  that  French-Canadian  ignorance  of 
municipal  institutions  which  had  in  earlier  days  so 
disastrously  extended  to  other  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  conditions.  But  it  was  not  until  after 
Confederation  that  a  system  was  fully  established  in 
all  the  Provinces  by  which  each  county,  city,  town, 
township,  village  or  parish  controlled  its  own  publ!d 
improvements,  public  health,  morals  and,  in  some 
measure,  public  taxation.  With  the  exception  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  however,  a  complete  and 
reasonably  efficient  municipal  code  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Such  is  the  briefest  possible  record  of  Canadian 
constitutional  matters  since  Confederation.  There 
has  been  friction  between  the  Provinces  at  times; 
there  have  been  inevitable  troubles  of  a  racial,  re- 
ligious or  educational  character;  there  have  been 
curious  developments  of  a  political  kind.  But  the 
progress  has  been  steady,  and,  despite  party  contro- 
versy and  party  accusations,  sectarianism  and  sec- 
tionalism have  markedly  decreased.     Federal  ties 
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have  been  developed  into  national  ones  and  mutual 
interests  have  so  increased  that  even  the  advocacy  of 
so-called  Provincial  rights  haslostits  old-time  charm* 
Foreign  intrigues  have  had  a  vital  influence  in  this 
connection,  but  they  too  have  lost  their  force,  owing 
mainly  to  the  vigour  and  sincerity  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  life-ideal  of  a  great  British  Dominion, 
and  latterly  to  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
in  upholding  the  same  principle  and  carrying  his 
party  along  similar  lines  of  Imperial  and  constita« 
tional  development. 


TUAHSPOBTATIOH  AND  TABIFFS. 


OHAFTEB   XVn. 

PBOQBESS  m  TKAHBPOBTATIOH  AKD  TABIFFS. 

Kailwatb  and  tariffs  have  been  ao  intermixed 
with  the  politics  and  progress  of  Canada  during  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  diss^er  them.  Thej  take,  ia  fact,  the 
place  of  earlier  constitutional  struggles  and  seem  to 
permeate  enry  project  of  trade,  eveiy  material 
interest  of  each  and  every  Province,  and  all  the  mat- 
ters affecting  the  daily  life  and  movement  and  busi- 
ness of  the  people.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the 
immense  distances  of  British  North  America  have 
been  covered  hj  nearly  seventeen  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  where  only  twenty-two  handred  existed 
in  1868 — with  working  expenses  of  $35,000,000 
and  earnings  of  $52,000,000  in  1897,  as  compared 
with  earnings  of  $12,000,000  and  corresponding 
expenses  in  the  year  after  Confederation. 

When  the  Provinces  began  their  Federal  career 
th«  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  been  built,  had  run 
its  course  of  bankruptcy,  and  was  on  the  slow  up- 
grade toward  the  period  when  it  would  stretch  out 
to  Chicago  in  the  United  States  and  amalgamata 
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with  its  own  line  half  the  small  railways  of  Ontario. 
The  Intercolonial  Railway  was  still  the  subject  of 
a  discussion  which  had  lasted  from  1835  onwards, 
and  had  included  various  tentative  surveys  and 
numerous  negotiations  in  London  and  at  the  Pro- 
vincial capitals.  But  its  completion  was  now  a 
part  of  the  pact  of  Federation,  and  the  methods  and 
cost  of  operating  had  become  the  chief  elements  of 
discussion.  The  final  surveys  through  New  Bnms- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  made  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Sandf ord  Fleming,  the  exact  route  was  decided  upon, 
questions  of  construction  were  fought  over  and  set- 
tled, and  the  work  commenced  and  carried  on  until 
the  1st  of  July,  1876,  when  the  whole  line  was 
opened  to  traffic  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Dominion  of 
$22,488,000.  The  mileage  of  the  system  was,  in 
1895,  1,186  miles  and  the  through  distance  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  was  675  miles.  By  legislation 
and  arrangements  made  in  1898  the  direct  connec- 
tion of  the  line  has  been  carried  on  to  Montreal. 
Great  Britain  was  originally  interested  in  this  Rail* 
way  as  a  means  for  transporting  troops,  and  she  be- 
came more  directly  connected  with  it  by  a  aubae- 
quent  guarantee  of  loans  amounting  to  £3,000,000 
for  its  construction — partly  in  return  for  the  waiving 
by  Canada  of  her  Fenian  Raid  claims  against  the 
United  States.  It  must  also  be  said  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  reckless  surrender  of  territory  by  the 
Imperial  Government  under  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
the  distance  to  cover  between  Montreal  and  Hali- 
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fax  would  have  been  less  by  two  hundred  miles,  ton 
million  dollars  of  expenditure  would  have  been 
saved,  and  a  winter  port  oa  the  Atlantic  coast 
eecured  to  the  Dominion.* 

Following  the  constmctioa  of  this  line  and  the 
binding  together  of  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  Frov- 
inces  came  the  entry  of  Eritish  Columbia  into  the 
Confederation  and  the  pledge  to  connect  Ontario  by 
rail  with  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  It  was 
not  a  new  project,  but  was  cone  the  leas  a  daring 
one  in  ita  inception,  its  execution  and  its  comple- 
tion. The  ides  in  1834  was  a  favourite  one  with 
Thomas  Daltoo,  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Patriot;  Sir 
Richard  Bonnyeastle,  in  1846,  had  writtNt  of  an 
iron  belt  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  Sir  John 
Harvey  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  with  that  statea- 
manship  which  seems  to  have  ever  characterised  hia 
policy  and  ideas,  spoka  to  the  legislature  in  Nova 
Scotia  of  "  a  great  <diain  of  communication  which 
may  be  destined  at  no  remote  period  to  connect  die 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean ; "  Robert  Obristio 
in  his  History  of  Lower  Canada,  Major  Carmichael 
Smyth,  R.E.,  Lieutenant  Synge,  RE.,  and  a  few 
others  wrote  of  it  in  1848-9;  Joseph  Howe  de- 
clared at  Halifax  on  July  15th,  that  "Many 
in  this  room  will  live  to  bear  the  whistle  of  the  steam 
engine  in  tlie  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  "  Alan 
Macdonell  of  Toronto,  in  the  same  year,  tried  to  01^ 
*  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  in  Hiatory  0/  the  IiUerajlo»i<a 
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ganise  a  Company  for  the  oonstmction  of  a  Pacific 
Hallway.  Others  who  favoured  or  advocated  the 
project  in  succeeding  years  were  the  Hon.  John 
Young  of  Montreal  and  Chief  Justice  Draper  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lord  Bury  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lyttouy  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Mr.  Boebuck  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  Sir  S.  Cunard,  Lord  Ca^ 
narvon,  Henry  Yule  ESnd  and  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing (1862). 

But  it  was  in  the  main  a  theoretical  dream,  a  ship 
of  thought  passing  in  the  night,  or  a  striking  perortr 
tion  for  some  patriotic  speech  until,  in  1870,  the 
Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  agreed  to  its 
construction  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  British 
Columbia  into  Confederation  and  the  only  method 
of  making  that  xmion  a  practical  and  serviceable 
one.  Prom  this  time  until  1880  the  question  was  a 
centre  of  continually  changing  storm-clouds  of  poli^ 
ical  struggle,  and  comparatively  small  practical 
progress  was  made.  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  was 
appointed  £ngineer-in-Chief  in  1871,  and  published 
two  volumes  of  Surveys  which  showed  somewhat 
more  clearly  than  had  been  generally  understood 
the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  undertakiDg. 
Then  came  the  battle  of  the  Companies,  headed 
respectively  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  J.  J.  0.  Abbott  and 
Donald  A.  Smith  in  Montreal,  and  by  Mr.  (afte^ 
wards  Sir)  D.  L.  Macpherson,  Prank  Smith  and 
others  in  Toronto.  The  Pacific  Scandal  followed, 
the  Government  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  formed,  and 
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the  Liberal  policy  of  constrooting  BectionB  of  the 
road  BO  &B  to  connect  with  and  utilise  variotu  bodies 
of  water  waa  proceeded  with.  Finally,  Sir  J.  Ifao- 
donald  came  back  to  power,  and,  in  1880,  with  Sir 
Charles  Tapper  as  Minister  of  HailwajB,  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacifio 
was  dvij  Bigned,  and  in  1881  waa  approved  hj  Par- 
liament. The  new  Company  was  strong  in  repa- 
tation  and  ability  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  in 
determination  and  vigour.  George  Stephen  (after- 
wards Lord  Mount-Stephen),  Bonald  A.  Smith 
(afterwards  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Boyal),  R 
B.  Angus,  James  J.  Hill  and  Duncan  Mclntyre 
were  tbe  chief  promoters.  Sir  William  C.  Van 
Home  came  from  the  United  States  in  1881  and 
from  that  time,  either  as  General  Manager  or  Presi- 
dent, directed  the  destinies  of  the  road  until  the  end 
of  the  centuiy.  The  Company  undertook  to  build 
and  operate  the  line  for  a  consideration  of  9^5,000,- 
000  and  26,000,000  acres  of  selected  land  along  its 
route,  together  with  the  right  of  way  through  public 
landa  and  the  necessary  ground  for  Btattons,  docks, 
wharves,  etc.  Steel  rails,  tel^raph  wire  and  other 
dutiable  articles  were  to  be  admitted  free  for  its 
first  constmctioo.  Parts  of  the  road  then  built 
were  to  be  handed  over  by  the  Government  and 
no  line  running  south  in  competition  was  to  be  pei^ 
mitted. 

Great  difficultiea  were  encountered  from  tie  first. 
Construction  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
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and  by  general  construction  the  Grand  Trunk  Bait 
waj  System,  in  1897,  was  possessed  of  3,161  mikt 
of  rail,  receipts  amounting  to  $16,977,000,  expenses 
of  $11,363,000,  a  passenger  tra£Sc  of  $4,856,000 
and  a  freight  traffic  of  $11,167,000.  At  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  had  6,283  miles  of  rail,  $20,822,000  of 
receipts,  $12,198,000  of  expenses,  $4,941,000  of 
passenger  traffic  and  $13,036,000  of  freight  traffic* 
Other  lines,  including  the  Goyemment-owned  and 
managed  Intercolonial  of  1,360  miles,  possessed 
over  seven  thousand  miles  of  rail  and  receipts 
amounting  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  progress  of  transportation  interests  by  set 
and  on  the  lakes  of  Canada  was  also  very  marked 
during  this  period.     Various  canals  were  built,  or 
deepened,  in  connection  with  the  great  waterway 
stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior.    The  Lachine  was  improved  at  a  cost  of  sii 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  the  Beauhamois  was  re* 
placed  by  the  Soulanges  at  a  cost  of  four  millionfl^ 
the  Welland  was  deepened  and  enlarged  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  sixteen  millions,  the  Carillon  and 
Grenville  were  improved  at  an  expense  of  three  mil- 
lions,  and  upon  the  Cornwall,  Murray  and  St  Ann's, 
respectively,  over  a  million  dollars  was  spentt    The 
work  upon  these  artificial  aids  to  the  continental 

*  Gk>vemment  Tear  Book  for  1897. 

t  Official  Report  by  G.  F.  Baillarge»  Deputy  Minister  of 
FubUo  Works,  Ottawa,  1889. 
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vaterwa^  cost  Canada  between  the  time  of  Con- 
federation and  the  year  1889  the  stun  total  of 
$33,960,763.  Adding  the  $21,124,928  spent  prior 
to  1867  and  the  buidb  expended  on  repairs,  renewals 
and  maintenance  during  tiie  whole  period,  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  Canadian  transportation  improTementfl 
in  this  connection  maj  be  placed  at  $75,000,000  hy 
the  end  of  the  centur;'.  The  latest  work  conBtmcted 
has  been  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  Canal  which  con- 
nects Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron  over  Canadian 
soil;  while  in  July,  1897,  Parliament  authorised  a 
further  expenditure  of  four  and  a  half  millions  for 
the  uniform  deepening  of  the  St  Lawrence  Canals 
BO  as  to  permit  a  vessel  of  14  feet  draught  to  load  at 
Fort  William  and  pass  through  to  Kontreal — ^four- 
teen hundred  miles — without  breaking  bulk. 

On  June  28th,  1894,  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Oovemor- 
General  of  Canada  unveiled  a  memorial  tablet  in 
the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa  in  honour  of 
the  Royal  William  whidi,  in  1883,  was  the  first  vessel 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam-power.  Constructed  in 
Canada  and  owned  by  Canadians,  it  was  the  pioneer 
of  those  mighty  fleets  of  ocean  steamers  which  now 
cover  the  seas  of  the  world.  The  vessels  connected 
with  these  great  fleets  and  the  carrying  trade  of  Can- 
ada by  sea,  between  1869  and  1896,  bad  a  total  ton- 
nage of  80,000,000  in  British  ships,  29,000,000  in 
Canadian  and  68,t)00,000  in  Foreign  ships.  In 
1896  the  British  vessels  arriving  at  Canadian  porta 
numbered  1,684,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,350,388;  the 
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Canadian  resselsy  6^810^  with  a  tonnage  of  1,067,* 
954;  and  the  Foreign  vessels,  5,291,  with  a  tonnage 
of  5,895,360.  According  to  registered  tonnage  Can- 
ada ranked  in  this  year  after  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  the  German  Empire,  France  and 
the  Netherlands — ^the  two  latter  standing  very  little 
higher  in  tonnage  than  the  Dominion.  Meanwhile, 
the  carrying  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  had  increased 
enormously  imtil  the  ships  going  through  the  Ameri« 
can  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  possessed  a  tonnage 
greater  than  those  carrying  the  trade  of  the  East  and 
the  West  through  the  Sues  CanaL  In  1868  the 
vessels  arriving  and  departing  from  Canadian  ports 
on  inland  waters  had  numbered  forty  thousand^ 
one-third  being  American*  In  1896  they  numbered 
thirty-five  thousand,  of  which  one-half  belonged  to 
the  United  States.  So  far  as  Canada  is  concemeJ 
these  figures  do  not,  therefore,  show  progress  in  tho 
right  direction ;  but  the  stringency  of  United  States 
regulations,  the  exclusion  from  American  canals  de- 
spite the  American  use  upon  equal  terma  of  those  be- 
longing to  Canada,  and  the  enormous  growth  of 
American  lake-shore  populations  as  oompared  with 
the  smaller  Canadian  increase,  explain  the  situation. 
The  tons  of  freight  carried  respectively,  however, 
were  in  1896  nearly  equal  in  number — slightly  over 
a  million. 

The  coasting  trade  of  the  Provinces — ^inland  and 
seaboard — nearly  trebled  between  1876  and  1896, 
and  rose  from  10,300,000  tons  in  the  first-named 
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jear  to  27,481,000  toM  at  the  latter  date.  TJpoa 
all  the  lakes  and  shorea  of  Canada,  boats,  steamera 
and  flbips  of  varied  kinds  are  sow  plying,  and  in 
place  of  the  awift  and  silent  canoe  propelled  bj 
savages  and  speeding  over  the  bosom  of  secret  waters 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there  is  now  heard 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  steamer — not  alone  in  the 
Great  Lakes  bat  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  Lake 
Manitoba  and  Lake  Winnip^,  in  the  beautiful 
r^ons  of  Mnskoka  in  Korthem  Ontario,  on  the 
rivers  of  British  Colombia  and  on  all  the  seacoastfl 
of  half  a  continent  frmn  the  Yukon  to  the  St  Law- 
rence. The  Canadian  Pacific  line  of  steamers  on 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Saperior  and  the  lines  run- 
ning between  Vancouver  and  Sydney,  or  Vancou- 
ver and  Hong  Kong^  are  creditable  evidences  of 
Canadian  enterprise.  Sir  William  Van  Home  was 
a  pioneer  in  this  respect,  as  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Sir 
Samuel  Cnnard  and  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Senecal  were  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  upon  the  Atlantic.  Down  the 
great  Canadian  river  from  Montreal  there  now 
Btreama  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  traffic  whieh 
the  Allan  and  Dominion  Lines  cany  to  Liverpool 
with  the  assistance,  from  Halifax  or  St.  John,  of 
the  Beaver  and  Fumess  and  other  lines  of  steam- 
ships. Local  lines  also  now  run  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  to  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Ber- 
muda, the  West  Indies  and  Cuba. 

Shipbuilding  has  not  grown  greatly  in  the  years 
approaching  the  end  of  the  century.     Its  flourish- 
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ing  days — ^in  the  time  when  British  tariff  pTefe^ 
ences  for  timber  existed  and  there  was  a  steady  Brit- 
ish demand  for  wooden  ships — ^haye  passed  away, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  record  of  3,878  ships, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,285,000,  built  at  Quebec  be- 
tween 1787  and  1875,  will  never  be  repeated*  In- 
deed the  number  decreased  for  all  Canada  from  490 
in  1874  to  227  in  1896.  Great  possibilities  and 
resources  exist,  however,  in  connection  with  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
time,  the  seaports  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  should 
not  again  resound  with  the  ring  of  a  new  and  greater 
form  of  shipbuilding  and  mark  the  revival  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  of  a  prominent 
occupation  in  the  pioneer  days  of  British  America 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  transportation  de- 
velopment which  had  thus  bound  together  Provinces 
separated  by  great  forests,  lakes  or  mountains  has 
been  the  tariff  history,  discussion  and  policies  aris- 
ing out  of  these  peculiar  geographical  conditional 
Questions  of  protection  and  free  trade  have  not  been 
and  could  not  be  considered  upon  the  same  plan  as 
they  are  in  other  countries.  The  United  States 
has  always  possessed  a  home  market  and  a  local  de- 
mand of  ever-increasing  proportions.  Great  Brit- 
ain  has  had  the  advantages  of  immense  capital  and, 
in  earlier  days,  of  superior  skill  as  well  as  of  con- 
sistent protection  to  its  industries.  Australia  haa 
no  great  neighbouring  competitor  and  rival  such  aa 
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the  United  States.  At  first,  of  coarse,  the  atrug* 
gling  and  isolated  BritiBh  American  Colonies  had 
the  adrantags  of  the  Imperial  preferential  tariff— 
which  did  as  much  for  their  timber  trade  as  it  did 
tar  West  Indian  sugar.  Bat  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  came  its  abrogation  and  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions which  soon  developed  into  a  complete  local 
control  of  the  tariff  and  attempts  to  make  better 
trade  arrangements  with  the  American  Republic 
Incidentally^  protection  to  native  industries  became 
a  factor  in  politics  and  Govemment.  Kr.  J.  W. 
Johnston,  the  Tory  leader  in  Nova  Scotia,  oi^d  in 
1847  the  adoption  of  "  a  high  practical  encourage- 
ment to  the  industries  "  of  his  Province,  as  as  out- 
ctHue  of  the  right  given  to  the  Colonies  in  the 
previous  year  to  regulate  their  own  tariffs.  At  the 
same  time  the  Canadian  L^;is]atare  passed  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Imperial  Qovemment  asking  it  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
and,  during  the  years  immediately  following,  placed 
the  Bepublic,  by  l^slation,  upon  a  fiscal  equality 
with  the  Empire.  In  1658  a  large  meeting  was  held 
in  Toronto  under  the  initiative  of  the  Hon.  Isaac 
Buchanan  and  an  Association  for  the  promotion,  of 
protection  formed.  In  the  same  year  the  Qalt  Tariff 
was  framed  despite  protests  from  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary and  from  sundry  British  manufacturing 
centres.  Like  the  protests  of  Canadian  public  meet- 
ings, of  private  individuals  and  of  the  Governor- 
General  himself  (Earl  Cathcart)  against  the  abro- 
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gation  of  the  preferential  tariff  by  England,  tbey 
were  disregarded. 

The  Beciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  waa  abrogated  in 
1866  and  Confederation  followed.  The  Canadian 
tariff  for  the  ensuing  decade  averaged  BevBnteen  per 
cent.,  and,  during  part  of  that  period,  owing  to  the 
situation  in  the  United  States  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  Civil  War,  it  proved  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  local  industries.  But  by  1875  American 
industries  had  completely  recovered  from  the  shook 
of  war,  and  were  able  to  pour  their  surplus  goods 
into  the  Canadian  Provinces  at  prices  that  defied 
the  competition  of  concerns  having  only  a  small 
capital  and  a  confined  market  The  result  was  a 
general  demand  for  further  and  higher  duties,  tho 
return  to  power  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "  National  Policy  of  Protection  "  in  the 
Session  of  1879,  and  the  maintenance,  since  that 
date  and  despite  a  change  of  (Government  in  1896, 
of  a  tariff  averaging  thirty  per  cent  in  its  protec- 
tion of  Canadian  industries  and- products.  What- 
ever may  be  the  technical  or  theoretical  qualities  of 
Protection  there  can  be  little  doubt,  apart  from 
partisan  discussion,  of  the  value  of  this  policy  to 
the  Canadian  Provinces.  Like  the  railways  it  has 
proved  a  great  solvent  of  the  difficulties  of  space,  a 
most  useful  instrument  in  the  creation  of  trade  inter- 
change amongst  isolated  communities,  a  factor  in 
the  evolution  of  national  sentiment  Instead  of 
allowing  to  grow  up— or  trying  to  promote  aa  did 
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the  Commercial  Union  agitation  of  a  decade  later — 
trade  between  ITova  Scotia  and  the  State  of  Maine, 
Ontario  and  "New  York,  Quebec  and  Vermont,  Mani- 
toba and  Minnesota,  or  British  Colimibia  and  Wash- 
ington,  it  aimed  to  encourage  the  interchange  of 
their  own  products  between  the  Tarious  Provinces, 
over  their  own  railways  and  to  the  general  advan- 
tage  of  their  own  people.  The  policy  seems  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  internal  trade  without  injuring 
external  conmierce.  During  the  five  years  ending 
in  1897  the  totai  of  exports  and  imports  was  in 
round  numbers  two  himdred  millions  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1885 ;  while  the 
estimated  trade  between  the  Provinces  in  1896  was 
$116,000,000  as  against  a  million  dollars  in  1861  * 
and  a  comparatively  small  interchange  in  1879. 

From  1876  to  1896  the  tariff,  or  questions  con- 
nected with  it,  constituted  the  central  topic  of  Cana- 
dian controversy,  although  the  conception  and  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  came 
close  upon  it  in  importance  and  public  interest  be- 
tween the  years  1872  and  1885.  The  fiscal  issue  in 
the  Dominion  involved  not  only  the  time-honoured 
problem  of  protecting  home  industries  without  devel- 
oping monopolies,  of  promoting  industrial  interests 
without  injuring  agriculture,  of  helping  the  producer 
without  hurting  the  consumer,  but  it  included  the 


*  Report  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland,  Sessional  Papers  of 
Canada,  voL  S»  1863. 
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eontftant  discimion  of  trade  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  and  the  relatiye  Talne  of 
the  two  markets  to  the  Canadian  masses.  TTpcHi  the 
whole,  monopoly  has  not  been  encouraged  to  any 
serious  extent  in  Canada  by  the  tariff,  and  the  few 
millionaires  whom  the  country  has  produced  owe 
their  money  more  to  mines  and  distilleries  and  rail- 
ways than  to  fiscal  arrangements.  Perhaps  the  chief 
exception  is  the  agricultural  implement  industry 
with  its  amalgamation  of  small  concerns  in  one  large 
Company  and  its  immense  and  concentrated  busi« 
ness.  It  is  safe  to  say  also  that  no  country  &  the 
world  has  such  well-distributed  wealth  and  so  little 
real  poverty.  The  Canadian  tariff,  as  it  has  been 
under  Conseryative  rule  and  is  now  under  a  Liberal 
Administration,  has  been  maintained  with  very  fair 
success  as  a  buffer  against  the  tremendous  external 
competition  of  both  English  and  American  manu- 
facturers, and  that  of  American  farm  products — 
though  not  at  a  height  sufficient  to  make  serious 
monopoly  possible.  Its  average,  in  fact,  is  about 
one-half  the  United  States  rate.  In  1888,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  endeav- 
oured to  promote  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  Can- 
ada by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  duties.  But  whether 
the  tariff  and  the  bonuses  were  insufficient,  or  the 
market  too  small,  or  investors  too  cautious,  or  per- 
haps for  all  three  reasons,  the  effort  did  not  succeed 
except  in  a  most  tentative  way.  In  other  direc- 
tions the  tariff  has  been  a  partial  failure.     Ontario 
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still  gets  the  bulk  of  its  coal  from  PennsjlTania  in- 
stead of  from  Nova  Scotia;  and  Manitoba  grumbles 
about  the  price  of  eastern  manufactures  as  it  does 
about  the  traffic  rates  charged  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  But  these  have  never  been  very  serious 
complaints,  or  difficulties,  and  a  majority  of  the 
people  have  continued,  in  five  general  elections,  to 
approve  the  main  principle. 

The  two  parties  during  this  period  divided  very 
Bummarily  upon  the  issue  of  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Mackenzie  refused  to  dally  with  the 
question  in  the  closing  days  of  his  rigimey  although 
he  might  by  doing  so  have  saved  the  political  situa- 
tion. He  had  lived  a  free-trader  and  he  would  die 
as  one — in  a  party  sense.  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  question  of  principle  was  not  greatly  affected  as 
between  an  average  of  seventeen  per  cent,  and  one  of 
thirty  per  cent.;  but,  as  already  intimated,  it  cer- 
tainly did  constitute  the  difference  between  un- 
limited American  competition  and  a  restricted  com- 
petition. Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Sir  Bichard  Cart- 
wright  were  defeated,  and  from  the  day,  in  1879, 
when  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  announced  and  carried  as 
Finance  Mkiister  his  new  protective  tariff,  the  Lib- 
eral leaders,  fought  vigorously  and  steadily  against 
the  whole  system  and  policy.  Sir  R.  Cartwright 
defied  his  opponent  of  that  time,  as  he  did  Mr. 
G^rge  E.  Foster  in  later  days,  upon  ooxmtless  plat- 
forms, and  everywhere  took  the  ground  that  free 
trade  in  principle  is  good  for  the  consumer,  good 
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for  the  f armer,  good  for  ey&rj  one  except  the ''  spoon- 
fed" mannfacturer;  though  he  accepted  the  condi- 
tion that  a  tariff  for  revenue  in  a  new  and  young 
country  is  necessary.  But  it  should  not  be  protec- 
tive. Year  followed  year  and  election  followed 
election;  Mr.  Edward  Blake  succeeded  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie as  leader  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier  succeeded 
him;  until  by  1888  the  Liberal  Opposition  was  in 
a  state  of  natural  disappointment  and  individual 
pessimism  sufficient  to  make  almost  any  new  and  aff- 
gressive  policy  acceptable. 

This  was  found  in  the  agitation  for  closer  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States,  called  variously 
Unrestricted  Keciprocity,  Unrestricted  Free  Trade, 
and  Commercial  Union.  It  was  not  a  difficult  issue 
to  raise  in  a  coxmtry  which  had  so  greatly  benefited 
by  the  old-time  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854-66. 
Limited  in  its  application  to  natural  products  as 
that  arrangement  had  been,  the  glamour  of  prices 
created  by  days  of  war,  in  a  time  of  reciprocityi 
still  rested  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  many 
prosperous  and  many  povertynstricken  farmers. 
Apart  from  that  memorable  Treaty  and  the  efforts 
to  renew  it  which  had  been  made  in  1866  by  Sir 
A.  T.  Gait,  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland,  Hon.  W.  A.  Henry 
and  Hon.  A.  J.  Smith;  in  1869  by  Sir  John  Rose 
and  Sir  E.  Thornton;  in  1871  by  Sir  John  Mao- 
donald  at  the  Washington  High  Commission  Con* 
f  erence ;  in  1874  by  the  Hon.  George  Brown  and  Sir 
E.  Thornton;  in  1887  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and 
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Mr.  Chamberlain;  there  had  been  more  than  one 
attempt  to  advocate  and  promote  a  free  trade  which 
should  be  wider  in  its  scope  than  the  mere  inter- 
change of  natural  products.  Mr.  Ira  GK)uld  had 
urged  before  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  in  1862 
a  measure  of  free  trade  with  the  States  which  should 
indude  manufactures  and  should  not  trouble  about 
results  so  far  as  England  was  concerned.  His 
motion  had  been  lost  by  fifteen  to  six  A  Select 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  composed 
of  men  of  all  parties — ^Messrs.  Hamilton  Merritt, 
William  Cayley,  John  Bose,  A.  A.  Dorion,  Isaac 
Buchanan,  Malcolm  Cameron  uid  W.  P.  Howland 
^-^ad,  in  1858,  recommended  that  ''the  principle 
of  reciprocity  be  extended  to  manufactures  •  •  •  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  the  productions  of  the  soil.'' 
Elaborate  Beports  by  United  States  officials — such 
as  that  of  J.  W.  Taylor  in  1860,  E.  H.  Derby  in 
1867  and  J.  N.  Lamed  in  1870 — ^urged  the  same 
policy;  whilst  the  Oswego  and  Chicago  Boards  of 
Trade  in  1854,  Committees  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1862,  in  1876,  in  1880, 
in  1884  and  in  1886,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  in  1865,  supported  simi- 
lar schemes.  Mr.  L.  S.  Huntington,  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Mackenzie  GK)yemment,  moved  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  March  16th, 
1870,  that  '^  a  continental  system  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, under  one  general  customs  union,"  would 
be  beneficiaL    The  motion  was  lost  by  100  to  6S« 
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The  revival  of  this  old  idea,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
policy  and  under  new  names,  was  inaugurated  in 
1887  by  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  a  wealthy  Canadian 
living  in  New  York,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  pea- 
simistic  and  erratic  but  exceedingly  able  English 
writer  then  living  in  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Yalancey  £. 
Fuller,  then  head  of  the  Ontario  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, living  in  Hamilton.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright, 
in  the  following  year,  took  up  the  policy  freely  and 
with  much  frankness,  Mr.  Laurier  did  so  at  a  later 
period  with  some  apparent  hesitation,  and  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat  with  a  dubious  approval  which  was 
understood  to  turn  upon  how  far  it  might  affect 
relations  with  the  Mother  Country.  The  whole  con- 
troversy, then  and  afterwards,  turned  upon  what 
Unrestricted  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States — 
the  phrase  generally  adopted  by  the  Liberal  party — 
might  mean.  Mr.  Gk>ldwin  Smith  declared  frankly 
that  it  involved  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States,  the  adoption  of  their  tariff  against  England 
and  the  complete  removal  of  all  duties  from  the 
frontiers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Messrs.  Hitt,  Butterworth  and  Sherman,  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  policy  in  the  United  States,  af- 
firmed the  same,  and  Sir  B.  Cartwright  declared 
that  if  discriminatiom  against  British  goods  was 
necessary  he  would  accept  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Laurier  and  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  and  others,  asserted 
that  a  reciprocity  such  as  they  desired  in  both  natural 
and  industrial  products  could  be  obtained  without 
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diBcrimination — thongli  how  no  one  eeemed  able  to 
explain.*  Tho  ConBervatives  took  up  the  isene,  and 
upon  it  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  the  general 
elections  in  1891.  The  tariff  remained  practically 
unchanged,  Unrestricted  Free  Trade  gradually 
dropped  out  of  the  political  rocabulary,  and  the 
elections  of  1896  were  carried  by  the  Liberal  parly 
upon  local  issues  and  apart  from  the  now  exhausted 
tariff  question.  The  final  settlement  of  the  pro- 
longed controversy — so  far  as  the  nineteenth  century 
is  concerned — came  with  the  announcement  in  1897 
that  the  Laurier  Ooremment  intended  to  initiate 
a  tariff  giving  British  goods  a  distinct  preference 
in  the  Canadian  market  of  S6  per  cent  It  was, 
however,  found  impossible  to  carry  this  out  under 
the  terms  of  certain  Imperial  Treaties  with  Bel- 
gium and  the  old  Oerman  Zollverein  without  in- 
cluding those  countries.  But  with  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Conference  in  London  between  Hr.  Cham- 
berlain and  the  Colonial  Premiers,  and  from  the 
u^ent  pressure  of  the  Canadian  Government,  came 
the  abrogation  of  the  troableeome  Treaties  and,  in 
1898,  the  final  establishment  of  a  British  preferen- 
tial  tariff  in  the  Dominion.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, therefore,  Canada  had  done  in  some  measure 
what  England  did  in  the  beginning  of  that  period, 

*  Besolntioiu  in  oonneotion  with  this  queation  were  for> 
mallr  prsBentwd  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  dariiig 
tbe  Sestrlona  of  1888  and  1889  bj  Sir  R.  Cartwright  and  to 
Uw  TJnited  SUtes  House  of  BepresentatiTes  in  1S89  and  1890. 
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and  had  moderated  her  protective  Bjstraa  so  as  to 
include  within  its  bounds  the  products  of  Great 
Britain  and  all  portions  of  the  Empire  imposing  a 
certain  limited  range  of  duties  upon  Canadian 
products. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    EXTERNAL    BEULTIONB    OF    THE    DOMINION. 

The  relations  of  Canada  with  the  Empire  were 
greatly  simplified  and  centred  by  the  pact  of  Con- 
federation. Railway  negotiations  and  tariff  com* 
plications  between  the  scattered  Colonies  found  their 
solution  at  Ottawa  instead  of  London.  The  possible 
area  of  difference  between  an  Imperial  Qovemor 
and  his  Colonial  Ministers  was  narrowed  from  half 
a  dozen  local  capitals  to  the  Dominion  centre.  Issues 
which  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  would  have 
kept  the  people  in  a  continuous  flurry  of  excite- 
ment and  Downing  Street  in  a  state  of  strained  un« 
certainty  were  relegated  to  the  cool  and  impartial 
shades  of  a  small  chamber  in  London^  where  sat  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coxmcil.  Local 
defence^  which  previously  had  been  a  question  of 
arrangement  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Colonial  Gtovemments  of  British  America,  with  very 
doubtful  results,  became  an  organised  fact  with  a 
pledged  yearly  expenditure  of  at  least  a  million 
dollars.  The  Imperial  defences  of  the  east  and  the 
west,  of  Halifax  and  Esquimault,  were  united  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  eventually  were 
assisted  by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  the 
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Dominion  Qoyemment.  ^Negotiations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  common  interests  between  Great  Britain 
and  British  America  were  rendered  much  easier,  and 
a  comprehension  of  what  those  interests  reallj  were 
was  made  more  certain,  bj  the  establishment  of  the 
central  Federal  authority  at  Ottawa.  The  surrender 
of  Canadian  territory,  or  slack  attention  to  Cana- 
dian claims  and  interests,  by  an  Imperial  Gk)Tem- 
ment  burdened  with  immense  and  varied  responsi- 
bilities throughout  a  world-encircling  realm,  were 
rendered  improbable — at  least  without  the  recogni- 
tion and  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  Canadian 
people.  And,  of  course,  Canada's  importance  to 
the  Empire  as  a  factor  in  its  general  strength,  as  a 
half-way  house  for  its  commerce  and  as  a  pivotal 
point  in  its  naval  power,  became  more  evident 

The  history  of  Canada  up  to  that  time  had  been  a 
curious  medley  of  contradictory  considerations  so  far 
as  the  advantages  of  British  connection  were  con- 
cerned. Great  Britain  had  purchased  its  existence 
and  early  maintenance  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  men 
and  money  in  her  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians 
and  American  Colonists.  She  had  spent  upon  its 
defence  forces  in  times  of  peace  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  least  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.*  She  had  guaranteed  Canadian  loans  to 
the  extent  of  $20,000,000  and  had  received  neither 

*  British  Parliamentary  Returns,  1853-78,  furnished  to  the 
author  by  the  courtesy  of  the  War  Office ;  also  article  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  in  Nineteenth  Century ^  March,  1S77. 
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monetary  contribution  nor  fiscal  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  people.  In  earlier  daja  she 
had  helped  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  scattered 
Qovemments,  to  pay  the  cost  of  colonisation  efforts, 
to  BDpport  their  constitutions  in  days  of  rebellion, 
to  defend  their  borders  from  inTasion;  while  for  a 
hundred  years  their  coasts  and  commerce  had  been 
guarded  from  danger  by  the  mighty  fleets  of  the 
Mother-land.  Yet  there  had  been  another  side  to 
the  picture,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  ona  From 
the  earliest  days  of  empire  in  British  America  dense 
and  dark  ignorance  too  often  prevailed  concerning 
local  conditions,  needs  and  aspirations.  The  Col- 
onial Office  embodied  crude  British  views  of  what 
the  Colonies  ought  to  he  and  ought  to  do  rather 
than  representing  a  clear  perception  of  what  they 
were  and  what  they  wanted.  With  a  natural  but 
not  commendable  narrowness  it  was  thought  that 
policies  and  principles  which  suited  the  small  area, 
lai^  and  growing  population,  trained  political  life 
and  centuries-old  constitution  of  the  British  Isles 
should  equally  apply  to  the  vast  spaces,  the  scattered 
peoples,  the  diverse  national  conceptions  and  the 
pioneer  life  and  crude  constitations  of  a  new  coun- 
try. Experiments  were  manifold,  from  the  grant- 
ing of  dual  language  rights  to  the  French-Canadians 
up  through  all  the  varied  forms  of  paternal,  oli- 
garchic, Colonial  Office  and  semi-popular  systems  of 
Qovemment.  No  single  system  was  adopted  and 
then  adhered  ta     Ghivemora  and  forms  of  Govern- 
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joint  occupation  of  so-called  disputed  territory  by 
which  the  Bepublic  acquired  claims  which  were 
pressed  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio  of  progression — 
with  a  final  compromise  leaving  the  United  States  in 
possession  of  soil  to  which  discovery  and  colonisa- 
tion seem  to  have  alike  entitled  Canada  or  Great 
Britain* 

Had  English  statesmen  in  those  days  been  pos- 
sessed of  Imperial  prescience  Lord  Aberdeen  would 
not  have  declined  to  accept  California  from  Mexico 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  United 
States,*  nor  would  Lord  Derby  for  the  same  reason 
have  refused  Sir  John  Macdonald'a  proposal,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  first  draft  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act|  to  make  Canada  in  name  a  Kingdom,  in- 
stead of  a  dependent  Dominion.  And  the  Behring 
Sea  and  Yukon  and  Alaska  boundary  troubles  of 
a  later  date  would  have  been  prevented  by  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  subsequent  opportunity  to  acquire 
Alaska  from  Bussia.  So  with  Newfoundland  and 
the  French-shore  question,  to  say  nothing  of  far- 
away opportunities  lost  and  complications  created 
by  such  wasted  chances  as  have  occurred  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  Island  of 
New  Guinea.  I  have  said  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
that  the  maintenance  and  strength  of  British  senti- 
ment in  Canada  constitute  one  of  the  miracles  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     And  there  cannot  be  the 

^.Llfe  of  Lord  Aberdeen^  by  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon, 
p.  108. 
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slightest  doubt  of  thia  fact  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  ntterances  and  recorded  views  oi  Britiah 
statesmen  during  the  decades  which  immediately 
followed  the  middle  of  the  century.  Men  such  as 
Ziord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Broogham,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Moleswortb  and  Lord  Ashbnrton  himself,  Mr. 
Bright  and  Ur.  Cobden,  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Joha 
Russell,  expressed  not  only  a  willingness  to  let  Can- 
ada and  the  Colonies  go  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
hut  a  belief  that  they  would  eventually  and  neces- 
sarily sever  their  Imperial  connection.  Colonial 
permanent  ofiGcials  such  as  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and 
Sir  F.  Rogers — afterwards  Lord  Blachford — are  on 
record  as  advising  that  steps  be  taken  to  prepare 
for  and  to  hasten  the  event.  The  latter,  when  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had  the  almost 
incredible  impertinence  to  write  his  Chief,  the  Dnke 
of  Newcastle,  that:  "As  to  onr  American  Posses- 
sions I  have  long  held  and  often  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  are  a  sort  of  dam/noaa  heredUaa  ;  and  when 
Yonr  Grace  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  employ- 
ing yourselves  so  successfully  in  conciliating  the 
Colonists,  I  thought  you  were  drawing  closer  ties 
which  might  better  be  slackened.  I  think  that  a 
policy  which  has  regard  to  a  not  very  far-oflF  future 
should  prepare  facilities  and  propensities  for  separa- 
tion." 

little  wonder  that  a  small  party,  and  perhaps  a 

larger  public  opinion  of  a  secret  character,  developed 

in  all  the  Colonies  in  favour  of  eventual  indepeod- 

3r 
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ence.  Little  wonder  that  for  a  time  the  cry  of 
"  Cut  the  painter  "  was  popular  amongst  the  young 
men  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  whilst  the  note 
of  ^^  Little  England  "  found  its  echo  throughout  the 
British  North  America.  Little  wonder  that 
Lord  Elgin  voiced  the  feeling  of  all  loyal  men 
in  the  external  states  of  the  Empire  and  of  many 
another  British  Governor  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  later  days,  when  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Grey,  Colonial  Secretary,  on  November  16th, 
1849,  a  vigorous  and  afterwards  oft-repeated  protest 
against  the  utterances  of  Imperial  statesmen — de- 
claring that :  ^'  When  I  protest  against  Canadian  pro- 
jects for  dismembering  the  Empire,  I  am  always 
told  that  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  England 
have  over  and  over  again  told  us  that  when  we 
choose  we  might  separate."  Little  wonder  that 
when  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  in  1875,  delivered  the 
well-known  Aurora  speech  in  which  he  advocated 
Imperial  Federation,  as  opposed  to  a  future  of  In- 
dependence, it  was  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Little  wonder  that  years  afterwards  and  for 
a  brief  space  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada  seemed  ii^ 
clined  to  adopt  the  then  cast-off  garments  of  the  old 
English  school  of  Imperial  negation  and  even 
showed  some  willingness  to  cultivate  American  re- 
lations rather  than  British.  They  have  since  more 
than  atoned  as  a  governing  party  for  views  which 
probably  originated  in  the  lack  of  sympathy  shown 
by  England  during  so  many  years — 1846  to  1872 — 
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with  Oolonial  ambitio&a  and  development;  and  have 
carefolly  avoided  the  pitfalla  of  a  policy  which,  in 
1891,  made  Mr.  Edward  Blake  cast  his  Imperial 
hopeftilnesa  to  the  winds  and  come  forward  with  the 
pessimistie  ezpression  of  a  belief  that  Canada  stood 
on  the  verge  of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

But  no  neglect  of  territorial  righta,  no  ignorance 
of  the  needs  of  the  Provinces,  no  mistakes  in  ad- 
ministration and  policy,  no  slights  inflicted  upon 
public  sentiment,  could  really  and  permanently 
affect  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadiao  population.  Prior 
to  Confederation  it  was  a  sentiment  based  upon  the 
traditions  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  npon  the 
home  feeling  of  British  emigrants,  npon  the  sense 
of  Prench-Canadians  that  British  connection  best 
conserved  their  institutions,  their  religion  and  their 
racial  affinities,  and  npon  a  general  consciovisness 
of  the  self-evident  weakness  of  the  scattered  Frov- 
inces.  After  Confederation  it  became  associated 
with  a  deeper  feeling  of  affection  for  a  new  and 
broadening  Canadian  empire — the  home  of  a  future 
nation  of  the  north.  For  a  brief  period  the  fntnre 
perhaps  was  in  doubt,  and  the  issue  involved  in  that 
serious  test  of  Canadian  loyalty — the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1871 — was  a  serious  one.  Had  the  de- 
tails of  the  negotiations  been  known  the  arrange- 
ment could  never  have  passed  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commona  For  the  admission  of  Americans  to 
the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Canada 
got  little  immediate  return,  although,  in  1877,  the 
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Halifax  Arbitration  awarded  $5,500,000  to  the  Do- 
zninion  as  against  the  $14,500,000  which  she  had 
claimed  for  their  ten  years'  nse.  Beciprocity  was 
absolutely  refused,  the  Fenian  Raid  claims  were  not 
even  discussed,  the  subsequent  arbitration  of  tho 
ownership  of  the  Island  of  San  Juan  gave  that  im- 
portant place  to  the  United  States,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  boundary  has  proved  to  be  a 
broken  reed.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  however,  ex- 
erted the  powers  of  his  wonderful  personality  and 
appealed  to  all  the  dormant  loyalty  of  the  people 
and  Parliament  to  accept  a  Treaty  whose  rejection 
might  involve  the  Empire  and  the  Bepublic  in  war 
— ^and  his  appeal  was  successful. 

If  Canadians  had  known  that  in  the  meetings  of 
that  High  Commission  at  Washington  Sir  John 
Macdonald  stood  practically  alone,  and  in  many 
cases  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  combined  English 
and  American  Commissioners  in  defence  of  Cana- 
dian interests,  even  he  could  not  have  stirred  their 
loyalty  to  the  point  of  accepting  the  arrangement 
made.  The  correspondence  which  has,  since  has 
death,  been  published,  shows  the  courageous  and 
continuous  contest  which  he  fought  for  Canada  and 
reveals  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  English  Commis- 
sioners— ^partly  under  pressure  from  the  Home 
Gk)vemment  and  partly  xmder  the  belief  that  Presi- 
dent Orant  meant  the  fiery  threats  of  war  contained 
in  his  annual  Message — ^to  carry  home  with  them  a 
Treaty  which  should  remove  the  cloud  of  possible 
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conflict  banging  over  the  two  nations.*  It  was  ths 
last  time  in  Imperial  history  when  there  has  been 
any  serious  thought  of  sacrificing  Canadian  interests 
upon  the  altar  of  peace.  Since  then  Canada  has 
become  the  practical  n^otiatorof  its  own  treaties, 
subject  to  final  Imperial  approval,  but  endorsed  by 
the  aid  of  British  ambassadors  and  helped  by  the 
backing  of  Imperial  prestige  and  dipilomatic  ex- 
perience. The  negotiation  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty 
of  1888  by  Hr.  J.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles 
Tapper  which  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to 
accept;  the  making  of  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty  and  the  negotiations  with  Spain  and  Brazil ; 
the  intercolonial  n^otiations  between  Canada  and 
Australasia  which  culminated  in  the  Ottawa  Con- 
ference of  1894 ;  the  similar  efforts  with  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  with  Cape  Colony  between  Mr. 
Cecil  Bhodes  and  the  late  Sir  John  Thomi»on; 
illustrate  this  fact  and  indicate  the  different  status 
to  which  Confederation  has  raised  the  British  Am- 
erican FroTincee  as  well  as  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  whole  external  and  internal  relations 
of  the  coimtries  of  the  Empire. 

But,  if  the  sympathies  of  the  English-speaking 
people  of  Canada  have  been  maintained  towards 
the  Mother-land  by  memories  of  an  historic  and 
national  character  and  of  the  French-speaking 
people  by  appreciation  of  libertiea  and  pririlc^ies 

■  Life  0/  Sir  J'o&a  A.  Maedonaid,  bj  Joseph  Pope,  Ottawa, 
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preserved  intact;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such  feel* 
ings  have  aometimes  been  alienated  by  lack  of  com* 
prehension  on  the  part  of  Britain  and  dullness  of 
vision  on  the  part  of  British  statesmen ;  there  has 
been  mixing  and  merging  with  these  influences  and 
moulding  manj  of  the  characteristics  and  political 
incidents  of  Canadian  history  the  powerfiil  factor 
of  TJnited  States  contiguity.  It,  of  course,  affected 
the  very  foundations  of  the  country  through  the  im* 
migration  and  bitter  memories  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists  and  the  subsequent  defence  of  their 
homes  and  hearths  from  invasion  by  the  French* 
Canadians.  The  sympathy  of  the  lawless  and  some- 
times cultured  and  intelligent  elements  of  the  Be* 
public  made  the  small  rebellions  of  Canadian  his- 
tory more  significant  and  more  difficult  of  settle- 
ment. Its  fiscal  hostility  and  very  occasional  fiscal 
friendship  run  through  every  page  of  our  annals  as 
an  alternate  policy  of  coercion  and  conciliation — 
always  with  a  more  or  less  veiled  belief  that  "  mani- 
fest destiny  "  must  in  the  end  compel  the  assimila- 
tion of  Canada  with  its  own  powerful  community. 
Its  influence  affected  to  some  extent  tiie  school- 
books  and  educational  systems  of  the  Provinces,  the 
political  character  of  the  people,  the  earlier  phases 
of  banking  legislation  and  the  social  manners  and 
customs  of  all  the  country  outside  of  Quebec.  Its 
journalism  has  controlled — in  a  modified  way — ^the 
press  of  Canada ;  and  its  literature  in  the  later  form 
of  cheap  magazines  and  multitudinous  books  of  aa 
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ephemeral  character  has  swept  the  whole  field  of 
Canadian  readers.  Its  cable  service  from  London 
to  New  York  controls  the  news  colunms  of  the  Cana* 
dian  press  as  it  does  the  pages  of  American  papers. 
Its  superior  wealth  and  great  financial  and  industrial 
resources  have  at  times  manipulated  the  Canadian 
market  and  affected  the  welfare  of  most  vital  Cana- 
dian interests.  Finally,  the  pressure  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people  upon  the  southern  border  of  Canada 
has  had  a  curiously  complicated  and  general  effect 
connected  with,  and  yet  frequently  apart  from,  the 
above  considerations. 

It  has  made  the  people  of  the  Dominion  very  demo- 
cratic and  very  apt  to  be  ignorantly  critical  of  Eng* 
lish  institutions  with  all  their  peculiar  mingling  of 
aristocratic  forms  and  popular  control.  It  has  pre- 
vented Canadians  from  being,  very  often,  the  mon- 
archists from  principle  which  they  are  through  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  her  interpretation  of 
monarchical  rule.  It  has  made  them  see  England's 
House  of  Lords  and  Established  Church  and  other 
cherished  home  institutions  through  American  or 
British  Badical  glasses  rather  than  by  the  medium 
of  that  appreciation  of  historic  structures  which  it 
might  be  supposed  that  distance  in  time  and  space 
would  make  n||nral  and  appropriate.  It  has  made 
possible  a  public  opinion  of  British  political  leaders 
such  as  Beaconsfield,  Salisbury  and  Chamberlain 
which  partakes  more  of  the  American  view  than  of 
the  sympathising  Imperial  sentiment  which,   how- 
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ever^  the  end  of  the  century  is  rendering  poesible. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  since  the  United  States 
Civil  War  the  cabled  statements,  opinions  and 
sketches  of  English  Tory  leaders  have  been  almost 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  political  op- 
ponentSy  while  matters  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire  abroad,  or  of  its  xmity  at  home, 
have  received  but  scant  attention.  To-dsj  in  Can*- 
ada,  as  an  illustration,  there  is  but  little  comprdien- 
sion  of  the  great  work  done  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  check- 
ing the  separatist  policy  of  the  Manchester  school 
and  little  knowledge  of  the  splendid  Imperial  ideals 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes.  To  many  the  one  is  an  his- 
torical charlatan,  the  other  a  selfish  capitalist  It 
is,  of  course,  not  unnatural  that  the  American  view 
of  British  public  life  or  Imperial  unity  should  be 
the  view  of  a  foreigner  out  of  sympathy  with  its 
principles  and  out  of  touch  with  its  progress — ex- 
cept where  there  has  been  a  Radical  effort  to  effect 
changes  in  the  direction  of  American  ideals.  But 
it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  foreign  view  should  have  been 
grafted  to  so  great  an  extent  upon  the  Canadian  mind 
by  the  constant  reading  of  American  papers  and 
American  cabled  news. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  contiguity  of  the  United 
States  has  had  a  centrifugal  as  well  «s  a  centripetal 
effect  Proximity  has  made  Canadians  aware  of 
the  anomalies  of  its  constitution,  the  admitted  cor- 
ruption of  its  politics,  the  inequalities  in  its  treat- 
ment of  coloured  peoples,  the  evils  of  its  electiva 
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judicial  Bystem,  the  eztreine  senutioaalism  and  uo' 
trustworthinees  of  a  part  of  ita  press,  and  (up  to 
the  year  1898  and  the  Spanish  War)  the  bitterness 
of  ita  popular  feeling  toward  England.  The  very 
power  and  population  of  the  UDited  States  have 
helped  to  keep  Canada  lojal  to  the  Empire.  Pres- 
sure of  this  kind  forced,  or  helped  to  force,  the 
Provinces  into  federation,  and  knowledge  oi  the 
greatness  of  the  Republic  and  the  competition  of  its 
boundary,  fishery,  trade  and  tariff  interests  with 
those  of  Canada  have  prevented  the  growth  of  that 
independence  sentiment  in  the  Dominion  which  so 
many  British  politicians  of  earlier  days  tried  to 
promote  and  which  it  might  have  been  thought  the 
French-Canadians  themselves  would  favour.  Hos- 
tile expressions  and  policy  towards  Canada  and 
England,  however,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  cei^ 
tain  American  defects  in  character,  institutions  and 
politioe,  did  more  than  discoarage  independence 
agitation  and  sentiment  Tbey  destroyed  the  prob- 
ability and  possibility  of  annexation.  There  was 
a  time  when  danger  in  this  direction  really  threat- 
ened Canada.  It  never  came  from  fear  of  the 
United  States,  nor  from  threats  of  coercion.  It  did 
not  come  from  the  prolonged  teachings  and  efforts 
of  Mr.  (Joldwin  Smith  and  hia  oft-reiterated  proph- 
ecy of  continental  union.  It  did  not  come  from  any 
feeling  against  England — imless  it  were  an  unoon- 
scions  one — nor  did  it  emanate  from  movements  in 
the  direction  of  greater  local  independenoe  within 
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the  Empire.  It  waa  not  facilitated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Annexationist  Association  in  Montreal  in 
1849  anj  more  than  it  was  by  the  organisation  of 
the  Continental  Union  Association  of  Ontario  in 
June,  1892,  with  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith  as  Hon.  Freai* 
dent  and  a  consequent  large  distribution  of  annex- 
ationist literature  throughout  the  country. 

It  came  about  by  what  seems,  in  1888  and  im- 
mediately succeeding  years,  to  have  been  a  strong, 
sudden  and  apparently  widespread  feeling  that 
Canada  was  lying  between  two  great  streams  of  com- 
mercial life  and  sharing  in  neither.  A  portion  of 
the  people  were  aroused  by  the  full  tide  of  prosper- 
ity at  that  time  visible  in  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
pressed through  the  medium  of  the  Commercial 
Union  agitation  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, to  a  consciousness  of  the  comparative  smallness 
and  slowness  of  Canadian  development  in  connec- 
tion with  the  continent  as  a  whole.  Another  and  a 
larger  portion  were  stirred  up  by  the  advocacy  of 
the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  the  vigorous 
presentation  of  its  principles  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  press,  to  a  vivid  perception  of  the  national 
future  opening  out  before  them  as  partners  in  the 
power  and  resources  and  commerce  of  the  Britiah 
Empire.  These  two  principles — ^unconsciously  to 
the  people  at  large — came  into  conflict  at  the  gen- 
eral elections  of  1891,  and  the  British  sentiment 
obtained  the  victory.  The  whole  issue  was  a  bles^ 
ing  in  disguise,  just  as  its  meaning;  or  import  at  the 
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time  was  concealed  aad  unperceived  hy  the  miuaeg. 
Folitica  were  mixed  up  with  it  and  helped  to  ob- 
scure the  real  position.  It  was  never  in  anj  sense 
a  deliberate  issue  of  loyalty  against  disloyalty  or 
annexation  against  federation.  But  it  was  decided- 
ly a  contest  of  tendencies.  Had  the  American  tend- 
ency got  the  upper  hand  the  result  might  have  been 
very  serious,  and  the  parting  of  tbe  ways  in  Cana- 
dian history  have  really  proved  a  sliding  scale  to- 
wards continental  assimilation.  As  it  was,  a  most 
tempting  commercial  bait  was  refused,  the  British 
tendencies  triumphed,  all  parties  accepted  the  ro- 
eult  and  tbe  sliding  scale  turned  towards  Imperial 
unity. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  practical  element  of  a  grow- 
ing commerce,  which  was  being  developed  along 
eastern  and  western  routes  of  transportation,  rather 
than  in  a  southern  direction  where  tariff  obstacles 
barred  tbe  way,  was  slowly  but  surely  bringing 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  together  in  tbe  bonds  of 
a  common  material  interest     It  was  a  somewhat 
curious  process  and,  in  the  teeth  of  so^^lled  natural 
laws  and  the  effects  of  contiguity,  has  afforded  a 
striking  illustration  of  the   influence  wielded  by 
lareful  legislation  and  the  prt^p^sa  of  transporta- 
ion  facilities.     At  Confederation  much   of  Cana- 
ian  produce  sought  its  market  in  Great  Britain  by 
ay  of  tlie  United  States,  over  American  railways 
d  waterways  and  at  the  bands  of  American  mid- 
•men.     At  tbe  end  of  the  century  tbe  great  bulk 
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of  an  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  which  has  risen 
from  seventeen  millions  in  1868  to  ninety-three 
millions  in  1898  goes  via  Canadian  railways^  or 
the  St  Lawrence  Eiver,  to  help  supply  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  Mother-land.  During  those  thirty 
years,  despite  the  proximity  of  its  market  and  the 
facilities  of  inter-communication,  Canadian  exports 
to  the  American  Bepublic  have  only  risen  from 
twenty-two  to  thirty-four  millions.  Of  course, 
hostile  tariffs  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
result,  but  it  seems  probable  that  even  under  lower 
duties  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  would 
to  a  great  degree  have  simpjy  replaced  similar 
American  products  shipped  to  Great  Britain* 
Similarity  of  conditions  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  conmion  market  of  both 
countries  for  agricultural  products  makes  this  in- 
evitable. Yet  for  many  years — ^up  to  1891  in  fact 
— the  value  of  the  two  markets  to  Canada  in  actual 
export  was  about  equal.  From  the  year  named, 
however,  the  change  took  place,  and  the  export  to 
Great  Britain  first  doubled  and  then  trebled  upon 
the  figures  of  Canadian  export  to  the  States.  For 
the  whole  thirty  years  the  total  shows  $1,260,000,- 
000  worth  of  products  sent  to  the  United  Eongdom 
and  $955,000,000  worth  to  the  United  States, 

The  import  trade  of  Canada  in  this  period  shows 
an  exactly  opposite  condition  of  affairs,  and  yet  it 
is  not  one  seriously  detracting  from  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  ex- 
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ports.  In  1868  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
were  thirt^-fliz  millionB  of  dollars  and  in  1898  four 
milliona  less,  while  in  the  meantime  imports  from 
the  United  States  had  risen  from  twenty-six  to 
Berentj-eight  millions.  Viewed  in  the  hulk  these 
figures  do  not  look  much  like  an  increase  in  trade 
with  Great  Britain  which  might  be  considered  of 
advantage  to  the  Mothet^land  as  well  as  to  Canada. 
Analysing  the  figures,  however,  it  is  found  that  a 
very  large  part  of  Canadian  imports  from  thu 
States  is,  and  has  been,  composed  of  raw  material 
for  manufacture  or  consumption  and  which  Great 
Britain  either  does  not  produce  or  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  compete  in.  From  the  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  preference  to  ita  own  minea  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada  took,  in  1898,  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion dollars*  worUi  of  coal  and  ooka  from  the  Be- 
puhlic  she  received  at  the  same  time  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods — mainly  raw 
cotton  from  the  South — ^while,  however,  taking  three 
and  a  quarter  millions*  worth  of  manufactured  cot- 
ton from  England.  Some  thirteen  millions'  worth 
of  Indian  corn,  wheat  and  various  breadstn£s  were 
also  imported  from  the  States  together  with 
eight  millions'  worth  of  hides  and  skins,  gntta 
percha,  indiarubber  and  wood,  or  manufactures  of 
wood.  These  were  all  products  in  which  Great 
Britain  could  hardly  expect  to  compete — altbon^ 
to  them,  unfortunately,  is  now  to  be  added  an  im- 
portant item  which  stood  a  few  years  ago  in  a  dif- 
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ferent  category.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  Con- 
federation Canada  imported  iron  and  steel  in  about 
equal  quantities  from  England  and  the  States.  Then 
the  scale  commenced  to  turn,  and  in  1898  the  Do- 
minion took  fourteen  million  dollars'  worth  from  the 
Republic  and  only  two  millions  from  the  Mother- 
land. Contiguity  had  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult, but  the  main  influence  has  been  the  undoubted 
all-round  advance  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  this  great  industry.  Then  there  is,  of 
course,  a  scattering  import  of  manufactures  in  which 
the  small  total  of  each  import,  when  combined,  be- 
comes a  fairly  large  amount  owing  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  American  industries  and  the  special 
convenience  or  local  taste  which  has  at  times  to  be 
consulted.  In  important  lines,  however,  such  as 
cottons,  woollens,  flax,  hemp  and  jute,  silk,  etc., 
Great  Britain  fully  holds  her  own,  and,  as  the  pref- 
erential tariflF  of  1898  comes  into  full  and  fair 
operation,  the  advantage  should  gradually  but  surely 
be  on  her  side.  Even  as  it  is,  the  fact  may  fairly 
be  considered  surprising  that,  between  1868  and 
1898,  Great  Britain  should  have  exported  to  Canada 
a  total  of  $1,831,000,000  worth  of  goods  (nearly  all 
manufactured)  as  compared  with  $1,464,000,000 
exported  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dominion  and 
made  up,  in  large  but  fluctuating  proportions,  of  raw 
material  and  agricultural  products. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  export  trade  of 
Canada  to  Great  Britain  was  commencing  to  iur 
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crease  hj  leaps  aad  bounds  ft  strong  morement  had 
developed,  partly  because  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion propaganda  and  partly  out  of  protest  against 
the  continental  trade  advocacy  of  the  day,  in  favour 
of  preferential  trade  relations  with  the  Mother-land. 
Mr.  D' Alton  McCarthy  and  others  spoke  frequently 
upon  the  subject,  and,  on  April  26th,  1892,  Mr. 
Alexander  McNeill  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that:  "If  and  when  the  Parliament  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  admits  Canadian  products  to 
the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  more 
favourable  terms  than  it  accords  to  the  products  of 
foreign  countries,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  will  be 
prepared  to  accord  corresponding  advantages  by  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  duties  it  imposes  upon 
British  manufactured  goods."  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  L.  H.  Davies  moved  in  amendment  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Liberal  party  that :  "  Inasmuch  as  Qreat 
Britain  admits  the  products  of  Canada  into  her 
ports  free  of  duty,  this  House  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  scale  of  duties  exacted  on  goodg  roainly 
imported  from  Great  Britain  should  be  reduoed." 
The  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  party  division 
and  the  main  motion  accepted  by  B7  to  63  votes. 
But  both  desolations  showed  how  the  lines  of  cleav- 
age in  British  versta  American  trade  ideals  were 
being  softened  and  the  two  parties  drawn  to- 
gether. A  little  later,  on  January  13,  1893,  Mr 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  at  ft  meeting  in  Toronto,  declared 
that  "  the  very  idea  of  Imperial  Federation  b  to  ma 
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very  alluring/^  In  1894  the  Ottawa  Confer^oe 
took  place^  and  Delegates  from  all  the  Australasian 
Colonies  and  the  Cape  joined  with  those  of  Canada 
in  discussing  questions  of  closer  Colonial  union — 
commerce,  cables  and  tariffs — and  amongst  other  im- 
portant Resolutions  declared  that:  ^This  Confer- 
ence records  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a  cus- 
toms arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire  may  be 
placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which 
is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries.'^  In  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1896,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  his 
Manifesto,  urged  ^^a  tariff  based  on  mutual  con- 
cessions" as  between  Canada  and  the  Empire,  and 
the  Liberals,  after  defeating  him  at  the  polls,  put  in 
practice,  in  1897,  a  part  of  the  proposal — sustaining 
at  the  same  time  the  policy  of  their  Parliamentary 
Xlesolution  of  1892. 

Other  steps  in  the  movement  for  closer  Imperial 
Unity  followed.  Sir  Henry  Strong  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  where  he  sat  in  judgment  with  representa- 
tives from  Australia  and  the  Cape  as  well  as  from 
the  British  Isles.  The  famine  in  India  brought  out 
an  expression  of  the  Imperial  sympathy  in  Cana- 
dian hearts  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  The  Hon. 
William  Mulock,  as  Canadian  Postmaster^General, 
in  1898  became  the  means  of  realising  in  result  the 
prolonged  labours  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.  P., 
in  England,  and  Imperial  penny  postage  was  pro- 
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claimed  oa  eetablifibed  fact.  In  Jnlj  of  the  same 
year  a  Hilitar;  Conmuasion,  appointed  hj  the  Im- 
perial QoTemment,  examined  the  defences  of 
Canada  with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  while 
MajorOeneral  E.  T.  H.  Entton,  C.B.,  after  a  dia- 
tingaiahed  experience  in  Aoatralia,  came  out  as 
Commander  of  the  Canadian  Militia.  In  the  sue- 
oeeding  year  occurred  the  sweeping  expression  of 
Canadian  loyalty  and  British  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  despatch  of  Contingents  of  t^ree  thousand 
troops  to  South  Africa — a  fitting  event  with  which 
to  stamp  the  end  of  a  century  of  conflicting  develop- 
ment and  very  varied  views  as  to  the  future  of 
British  America.  The  parting  of  the  ways  had  in- 
deed come,  and  the  chosen  road  seems  now  to  lead 
straight  to  the  goal  of  a  united  and  permanent  Em- 
pire despite  struggles  which  must  still  occnr  and 
difficulties  which  must  inevitably  be  met.  And  in 
this  connection  the  words  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  whose  life  and  m^nory  constitute  such  a 
bulwark  of  British  sentiment  on  this  American  con- 
tinent— spoken  in  1888 — should  not  be  forgotten: 
"  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Australia,  if  not 
confederated  so  closely  aa  ourselves,  will  haye  a 
confederation  for  offence  and  defence;  when  South 
Africa  will  also  be  a  Confederation ;  and  when  there 
shall  be  determined  by  treaty  the  quota  to  bo  fur- 
nished by  our  auxiliary  nations  toward  the  defence 
of  the  Empire." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Dominion  hag 
2a 
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now  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  oentoiy  reached 
a  platform  of  permanent  national  policy.  Despite 
the  mistakes  of  English  diplomats  and  the  cold- 
ness, or  indifference,  of  earlier  Imperial  leaders,  its 
people  are  strongly  British  in  sentiment,  and  the 
one-time  frequently  expressed  aspirations  for  inde- 
pendence are  no  more  heard  of.  Despite  the 
glamour  of  American  wealth  and  commercial  great- 
ness the  trend  of  Canadian  trade  and  tariffs  is  to- 
ward the  Mother^land.  Despite  the  proximity  of 
American  institutions,  the  influence  wielded  by  the 
ideals  of  an  immense  and  popidous  democracy  and 
their  admitted  effect  upon  the  opinion  of  individur 
als,  the  Canadian  system  of  Grovemment  is  in  the 
main  a  duplication  of  the  British  Constitution  with 
all  its  historic  charters,  precedents  and  practices. 
The  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  public  respect  for 
decisions  of  an  absolutely  independent  judiciary; 
the  controlling  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  law  of  the  realm  and  combined  with  the 
principle  of  Ministerial  responsibility;  the  perma- 
nence and  independence  of  the  Civil  Service  of 
Canada  and  the  constitutional  usages  of  its  Parlia* 
ment,  Legislatures  and  Governments;  all  approxi- 
mate to  the  Imperial  model  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  wonderful  fact  tmder  the  varied  circumstances  sur-y 
rounding  Canadian  development  that  such  skmiiJtr 
the  case  and  is  perhaps  only  less  so  than  the  exist- 
ence and  power  of  the  Empire  to  which  the  Domin- 
ion adheres. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

TUB  FBOPLX  Aim  THB  COITNTBT  AT  TUB  END  OF  THB 
OBNTDBT. 

Dttbiwo  the  thirty  years  which  have  followed 
Confederation  the  general  progress  of  Canada  has 
been  very  great  Not  only  has  the  country  grown  in 
constitutional  status,  expanded  territorially  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  developed  in  fiscal  freedom  and  taken 
immense  strides  in  the  creation  of  transportation 
facilities,  but  its  people  hare  obtained  a  wider  out- 
look through  their  closer  connection  with  the  Em- 
pire, while  public  life  and  the  private  culture  of  the 
community  hare  developed  in  a  beneficial  though 
somewhat  connopolitan  manner.  The  Dominion 
still  remtfins  essentially  a  country  of  farms  and 
farmers.  Despite  the  existence  and  continued 
growth  of  cities  and  the  now  settled  tendency  of 
young  men  to  drift  from  the  farms  into  industrial 
and  populous  centres  for  the  purposes  of  employ- 
ment, or  professional  studies  and  pursuits,  the  agri- 
cultural element  continues  to  be  the  backbone  of 
Canadian  life  and  strength.  Toronto  has  increased, 
since  1681,  from  96,000  people  to  double  that  nmn- 
ber,  Montreal  from  156,000  to  250,000,  Victoria 
from  6,000  to  20,000,  Vancouver  from  nothing  to 
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20,0009  Winnip^  from  8,000  to  40,000,  and  smaller 
places  in  proportion.  Yet  the  equality  of  growth, 
as  between  rural  and  urban  life,  has  been  fairly  well 
maintained  by  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
great  North-West,  the  progress  of  mining  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  general  development  of  North- 
western Ontario.  There  were  in  1891  649,000 
farmers  and  farmers'  sons  in  the  Dominion  and 
some  76,000  farm  labourers.  The  number  consti- 
tuted a  slight  decrease  over  the  figures  of  1881, 
owing  to  the  causes  mentioned,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  figures  of  the  next  Census  will  show 
a  considerable  increase  in  this  branch  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  result  of  the  continued  and  very  apparent 
opening  up  of  new  regions. 

Statistics  are  never  interesting,  but  they  are  some- 
times necessary,  and  the  future  of  Canada  depends 
so  decidedly  upon  its  agricultural  position  that  it  is 
well  to  note  here  something  of  what  has  already 
been  achieved.  Throughout  Manitoba,  where  the 
golden  grain  waves  in  the  passing  summer  breezes 
like  a  sea  of  molten  gold,  there  is  land  capable  of 
bearing,  according  to  Sir  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  a 
crop  of  two  hundred  million  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
in  1898  its  total  production  of  grain  reached  47,- 
000,000  bushels.  In  the  great  grain  elevators  which 
have  been  erected  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Milling  Companies  the  capacity  has  been  increased 
from  eight  million  bushels  in  1891  to  eighteen  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1898.     The  total  farm  property  of 
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Ontario,  inclnding  farm  lands,  uoplanents,  baild- 
ings  and  live  stock,  waB  valued  in  1697  at  $905,000- 
000 — a  decrease  of  fifty  millions  in  fourteen  years. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  generally  low  prices  which 
have  prevailed  for  farm  products,  the  severe  com- 
petition of  Manitoba,  the  influence  of  hostile  Ameri- 
can tariffs  and  the  continental  and,  in  fact,  world- 
wide decrease  in  the  values  of  land,  this  is  not  a  had 
showing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmers  of  Oanada  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  prosperous  classes  which  are  to 
be  found  in  any  community.  In  Ontario,  mile  after 
mile  of  comfortable  farmhouses,  large  bams  and 
well-cultivated  fields  testify  of  this  fact  to  the  pass* 
ing  traveller.  Inside  these  houses  the  change  is 
very  great  from  the  conditions  of  fifty  or  even  thirty 
years  aga  The  organ  or  piano  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  spinning-wheel;  easy  chairs  and  cushioned 
lounges  replace  the  old-fashioned  furniture  of  the 
stiS-backed  past  or  the  home-made  articles  of  pioneer 
days;  fashionable  garments,  for  Sunday  at  any 
rate,  have  replaced  amongst  the  females  of  the 
family  the  homespun  material  of  a  previous  gener- 
ation ;  carriages  or  buggies  have  succeeded  for  many 
purposes  to  the  farm  waggons  of  other  days.  Some* 
times,  however,  a  mortgage  has  come  to  kill  the  old- 
time  independence  of  Uie  farmer.  And  in  some 
other  respects  improvement  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  marked.  The  diet  of  the  farm  is  not  good. 
There  is  too  much  pork  and  pie,  and  too  little  of  the 
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cream  which  goes  in  such  abundant  measure  into 
cheese  and  butter  for  purposes  of  sale.  And  it  may 
even  be  said  that  there  is  not  enough  of  that  health- 
giving  beer  which  helps  to  make  the  English  farmer 
so  sturdy  and  strong.  ^^  Qentleman  farming "  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the  past,  and  there  are  but  few 
"  Squires  "  in  the  Canadian  community.  Work  is 
persistent^  and  for  the  man  pleasure  is  too  rare; 
prices  are  low,  and  many  have  strained  their  means 
to  set  up  sons  in  the  far-away  North- West  Yet 
upon  the  whole  the  Canadian  farmer  is  well  off, 
and  when  he  keeps  in  touch  with  scientific  improve* 
ments,  with  proper  changes  in  crop,  with  the  rec- 
ommendations and  experience  of  the  Experimental 
Government  Earms,  he  can  always  do  better.  In 
the  North-West  ranching  has  taken  the  place  of 
ordinary  farming,  and  the  boast  of  possessing  ^^  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills'^  has  become  a  Canadian 
privilege. 

To  Great  Britain  the  farmer  is  steadily  turning 
more  and  more  as  being  his  great  market.  In  1867 
he  exported  to  that  country  $4,546,000  of  animal 
and  agricultural  products  and  to  the  United  States 
$14,800,000.  In  1897  be  sent  to  Britain  forty-five 
millions'  worth  and  to  the  Republic  only  seven  mil- 
lions' worth.  The  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec 
have  not  shared  so  much  in  this  expansion  as  they 
should  have  done,  owing  to  primitive  methods  of 
farming  amongst  French-Canadians  and  the  rival  in« 
fluencea    of   shipbuilding,     lumbering   or    mining 
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amongst  the  people  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Bnt  in  the 
last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  share 
in  the  increase  of  cattle-raising,  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  cheese  industry  and  the  improTement 
in  butter-making  which  have  marked  agricnltnral 
progrese  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Altogether, 
the  development  of  these  years  has  been  satisfao- 
tory,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  between  1881 
and  1891  the  total  of  acres  occnpied  in  Canada  in- 
ereaaed  by  fifteen  miUions,  the  acres  of  improved 
land  by  seven  millions,  the  production  of  wheat  by 
ten  million  bushels,  of  oats  by  twelve  millions,  of 
fruit  by  twenty-three  millions.  The  export  of  cattle 
increased  in  value  from  $951,000  in  1674  to  over 
seven  million  dollars  in  1897  and  the  export  of 
cheese  from  $620,000  worth  in  1868  to  a  value  of 
over  seventeen  millions  in  1898. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  farm  life  of  the 
country  is  the  nature  of  the  homes  and  habits  of  the 
people  generally.  Partly  owing  to  the  slow  growth 
of  population — according  to  the  Census  returns  it 
was  3,635,024  in  1871,  4,824,810  in  1881  and 
4,833,239  in  1891 — and  the  consequent  preponder- 
ance of  a  better  class  of  population  than  is  possible 
in  communities  where  the  increase  is  large  and  pro- 
miscuous; partly  because  of  the  strict  tenets  of 
Fresbyterianism,  the  consistent  influence  of  Koman 
Catholicism  and  the  objection  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  divorce;  the  moral  sentiment  and  char- 
acter of  the  Canadian  people  have  remained  at  a  high 
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point  of  excellence.  Out  of  the  840,000  immi- 
grants who  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  country 
between  1868  and  1898*  many  went  on  and  settled 
in  the  United  States  and  the  balance  were  composed, 
as  a  rule,  of  the  best  class  of  settlers — ^people  with 
some  small  means  and  with  a  clearly  defined  national 
sentiment  which  made  them  prefer  living  in  a  land 
where  they  could  retain  their  allegiance  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  more  glittering  and  surface  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  great  foreign  Republic  where  their 
nationality  woidd  be  lost.  Distinctly  alien  elements 
have  not  been  encouraged  as  settlers,  and  up  to  1898, 
when  some  6,000  Galicians  were  settled  in  the  North- 
West,  the  great  majority  of  immigrants  have  been 
from  the  British  Isles — ^with  a  tendency  amongst 
the  Irish  element  to  drift  away  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  this  gradual  growth  of  the  Canadian 
popidation  having  been  of  benefit  to  the  moral  status 
of  the  community,  it  has,  in  vast  regions  of  the 
North-West,  also  enabled  the  full  machinery  of 
popidar  government  to  be  evolved  and  thoroughly 
practised  before  the  inevitable  flood  of  future  popu- 
lation finds  its  way  thither. 

Following  the  early  social  sentiments  of  the 
Provinces,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Quebeo 
stamped  the  seal  of  its  absolute  disapproval  upon 

*  The  figures  of  immigration  into  Canada  are  admittedly 
defective.  This  total  is,  however,  furnished  by  the  Domin- 
ion Statistician  from  the  best  available  statements  and  is  aa 
nearly  accurate  as  possible. 
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divorce,  and  was  fnllj  endorsed  in  that  conoectioa- 
hy  the  rigid  tenets  of  PreabytenaniBtn  and  the  feel- 
ings of  EngliBb  Churchmen  in  the  other  Colonies, 
Canada  since  Confederation  has  been  notable  for  an 
old-time  adherence  to  the  sacrednesa  of  the  marriage 
tie  and  for  its  open  objection  to  the  growing  loose- 
ness of  legislation  and  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  subject  la  Ontario,  Quebec,  the 
Territories  and  Manitoba  complete  aeparation  can 
only  be  obtained  through  public  application  to  Par- 
liament  and  trial  by  the  Senate,  and  then  only  for 
the  Scriptural  reason.  The  Maritime  Prorincea 
and  British  Columbia  have  Provincial  Courts,  and, 
since  Confederation,  196  divorces  have  been  granted 
by  them.  Parliament  has  only  granted  sixty  di- 
vorces, and  these  figures  therefore  constitute  the 
Bum-total  during  thirty  years  in  a  population  of 
four  or  five  millions.  The  Temperance  question 
since  1867  has  been  a  much-discussed  one.  It  has 
assumed  every  form  of  agitation  and  legislation 
from  moderate  restriction  to  entire  prohibition. 
The  Dunkin  Act — a  local  option  measure — was  in 
force  in  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  at  Con- 
federation. In  1876,  Sir  Charles  Tnpper  proposed 
and  carried  through  Parliament  a  Prohibitory  Act 
for  the  North-West  Territories  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  sale  of  Uqnor  to  Indians.  Three  years  later  the 
Hon.  R.  W.  Scott  carried  his  famous  Canada  Tem- 
perance Act  which  relegated  the  power  of  Prohibi- 
tion to  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  Dominion  and 
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was  voted  upon  in  nine  of  the  former  and  seventT- 
three  of  the  latter.  After  many  years  of  ups  and 
downs  and  much  energetic  and  eloquent  advocacy  in 
earlier  days  by  Mr.  George  E.  Foster  and  Mr. 
G^rge  W.  Boss — ^the  one  afterwards  Dominion 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  other  Premier  of 
Ontario — ^the  Act  is  now  in  force  (1899)  in  one  city 
and  twenty-seven  counties.  But  of  these  only 
three  are  outside  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  total 
Prohibition  in  the  Provinces  and  in  the  Dominion. 
Mstnitoba,  in  1892^  polled  a  majority  of  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  for  the  principle.  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  1893  gave  it  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  majority,  ISTova  Scotia  in  1894  polled  one 
of  thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred,  and  Ontario 
in  the  same  year  voted  in  its  favour  by  eighty-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  majority.  Emboldened  bj 
these  successes,  though  they  were  never  put  into 
legislative  practice,  the  advocates  of  Prohibition  ob- 
tained in  1898  a  Dominion  Plebiscite  upon  the  ques- 
tion and  a  majority  of  13,687  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  But  as  Quebec  voted  in  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing manner  against  the  proposal — ^with  a  majority 
of  98,000 — ^and  as  the  total  votes  polled  for  and 
against  it  were  only  43  per  cent,  of  the  votes  on  tho 
Dominion  lists,  the  Government  very  properly  re- 
fused to  consider  the  result  of  the  test  as  a  popular 
mandate  in  favour  of  Prohibition.  As  a  whole  the 
Canadian  community  is  essentially  a  temperate  one. 
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It  does  not  consume  as  mncb  whiskey  as  the  Sootoh, 
as  much  beer  as  the  English,  or  as  much  lager  and 
other  stimulants  as  the  Americans.  The  French 
habitant  is  by  nature  temperate  and  indulges  chief- 
ly in  light  home-made  wines ;  the  farmer  elsewhere 
in  the  country  drinks  little  and  is  usiially  very 
steady  in  his  habits;  while  the  cities  have  not  the 
large  vicious  element  possessed  by  greater  centres  of 
population  in  older  countries.  Temperance  socie- 
ties, temperance  lodges  in  Tarioua  labour  and  politi- 
cal organisations,  and  temperance  banquets,  have  in 
late  years  been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  connection  that  while  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  perhaps  a  million,  the  con- 
victions for  drunkenness  between  1886  and  189S 
have  remained  stationary — a  little  over  eleven  thoa- 
sand  in  the  respective  years.  In  1886  there  were 
8,509  convictions  for  indictable  offences  and  30,365 
summary  convictions  in  all  Canada  as  against  totals 
of  5,787  and  32,419  respectively  in  1898.  In  the 
latter  yeair  the  inmates  of  the  Penitentiaries  of 
Canada  included  1,446,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  native-born.  One-half  were  of  French  ex- 
traction, eleven  hundred  were  able  to  read  and  write 
and  nearly  a  half  were  between  the  agee  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  Contrary  to  popular  belief  only  445 
were  intemperate  in  their  original  habits. 

Turning  from  these  oonsiderations  to  the  all-im* 
portant  point  of  religious  development,  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  instructive  feature  of  the  three  do- 
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cades  following  Confederation  has  been  the  tend* 
ency  toward  denominational  unity  and  friendship. 
The  class  distinctions  which  in  earlier  days  tended  to 
keep  various  religious  bodies  apart  have  largely  dis- 
appeared, while  the  objections  to  an  interchange  of 
pulpits  have  gradually  died  away  in  all  the  Chris- 
tian divisions  outside  of  the  Church  of  Borne  and 
the  Church  of  England.  A  more  cosmopolitan 
spirit  has  entered  into  the  majority  of  Canadian 
Churches,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  has  not  re- 
mained  outside  the  stream  of  modem  tendency  to- 
ward a  pulpit  which  is  able  to  treat,  or  which  aims 
at  treating,  of  every  branch  of  social  life  as  well  as 
of  theological  theory  or  dogmatic  principle.  Mean- 
time unity  has  been  in  the  air.  In  1868  the  Free 
Church  Synod  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Synods  of  those  three  Provinces 
combined.  In  1875  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Canada  and  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  came  together  in  a  general  union 
which  soon  embraced  the  whole  Dominion  denomi- 
nation. In  the  previous  year  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Conference  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  New-Con- 
nection Conference  and  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of 
Eastern  British  America  combined  as  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.  By  1883  the  feeling  of  religi- 
ous, or  denominational,  kinship  had  so  matured  that 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  united  its  forces 
with  those  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Bible 
Christians  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
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a  general  Dommion  body — The  Methodiat  Church 
in  Canada. 

In  Canada  as  a  whole  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
maintained  its  nmnerical  aapremacj  and,  in  1891, 
had  nearly  two  million  adherents,  or  41.21  per  cent 
of  the  population,  as  compared  with  the  Methodiat 
17.54  per  cent,  the  Preabyterian  15.63  per  cent 
and  the  Church  of  England  13.37  per  cent  The 
Methodists  had  847,000,  the  Presbyterians  756,- 
000  and  the  Church  of  England  646,000  adherents 
according  to  this  Census.  In  Ontario,  between 
1871  and  1891,  the  greatest  increase  had  been  with 
the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  coming  next,  the 
Soman  Catholics  third  and  the  Anglicans  fourth. 
In  Quebec  the  Church  of  Home  added  272,000  to 
the  number  of  its  adherents  and  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations only  a  few  scattering  thousands.  The 
three  Maritime  Provinces  placed  the  Soman  Catho- 
lics first  in  their  growth  and  the  Methodists  second 
— the  Church  of  England  in  two  of  the  Provincea 
actually  showing  a  decrease.  In  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia  and  the  Territories,  however,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  came  first  in  its  increase,  the  Church 
of  England  second,  the  Methodists  third  and  the 
Soman  Catholics  fourth.  Taking  the  Dominion  as 
a  whole,  and  during  these  two  decades,  the  Church  of 
Borne  increased  its  adherents  to  the  number  of  429,- 
000,  the  Methodists  256,000,  the  Presbyterians 
161,000  and  the  Church  of  England  120,000.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  from  being  first  in  uumbera 
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and  influence  in  three  of  the  old  Provincet  of  Brit* 
ish  America  the  last-named  denomination  has  be- 
come last  among  the  chief  divisions  of  Christianity. 
The  other  most  notable  feature  of  these  religious 
facts  is  the  marked  growth  of  Boman  Catholicism 
in  all  the  older  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  The 
Baptists  made  substantial  progress  during  this 
period  and  especially  in  church  building — in  which 
connection,  however,  the  Church  of  England  led  all 
the  ProtestantL  denominations  and  the  Church  of 
Bome. 

Between  Confederation  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  was  an  immense  advance  in  educational 
systems  and  facilities.  ITot  that  the  principle 
aimed  at  by  men  like  Dawson,  Band,  Chauveau  and 
Byerson  was  changed  by  their  successors,  but  that 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of  free 
schools  and  good  schools  was  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  better  means  were  con- 
sequently given  in  all  the  Provinces  for  improve- 
ment and  development.  In  Ontario,  where  the 
subject  received  the  most  attention  and  organised 
effort,  a  great  advance  has  been  made.  The  School 
Act  of  1871  amended  the  system  of  1850  very  con- 
siderably; and  in  1876  the  position  of  nominated 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  was  abolished 
and  the  schools  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
political  Minister.  Since  then  the  system  has  been 
much  centralised  and  modified  and  has  been  admin- 
istered from  1883  to  1899  by  the  Hon.  Qeorge  W. 
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KoBs.  In  1871  the  ftverage  attenduica  it  tlie  fres, 
or  public,  schools  was  188,000;  in  1896  it  was  271,- 
000.  The  niuuber  of  High  Schools  had  only  in* 
creased  by  twentj-Beven,  but  the  expenditure  upon 
them  had  risen  over  eix  hundred  thousand  dollara. 
The  Catholic  Separate  Schools  had  received  the 
benefit  of  sundry  amendments  to  the  law  and  had 
increased  from  161  to  SS9.  In  Qnebee  the  system 
was  slowly  improved  in  details,  but  the  main 
principle  of  governing  by  means  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Committees  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
complete  control  of  their  respective  funds  under 
the  general  guidance  and  responsibility  of  a  Su- 
perintendent, remained  the  same.  From  1876  to 
1896  the  Hon.  G6deon  Ouimet  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  and  did  good  service  to  the  general 
cause  of  education  in  his  Province  where,  in  1897, 
there  were  807,000  children  attending  school  at 
compared  with  212,000  at  Confederatioa  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools,  including  ooUe^ea  and  uni- 
versities, nimibered  5,848.  The  Catholic  clergy  of 
Quebec  during  these  decades  minutered  unceasing- 
ly  to  the  cause  of  education— in  that  oombined  moral, 
Christian  and  secular  form  which  they  inonlcata 
To  them  Quebec  owes  seventeen  oolites,  and  to  the 
teaching  Orders  of  women  s  very  large  number  of 
scholars  owe  an  education  which  is  excellent  in 
scope  and  charaoter.  In  these  days  of  advanced 
women  and  of  masculine  pursuits  and  oocnpations 
for  females  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1S90( 
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over  thirteen  thousand  children  in  the  Province 
studied  domestic  economy^  over  sixteen  thousand 
learned  knitting  and  more  than  twelve  thousand 
mastered  the  twin  arts  of  sewing  and  embroidery.* 
It  may  be  added  here  that  in  1896  there  were  over 
30^000  male  students  being  educated  by  Eoman 
Catholic  religious  Orders  throughout  Canada,  while 
44,000  female  students  were  being  trained  by  the 
various  Sisterhoods. 

In  Kova  Scotia  the  School  system  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  the  position  since  Confederation  has  been  held 
by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hand,  the  Eev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  Dr.  David 
Allison  and  Dr.  Alexander  H.  MacKay.  It  has 
worked  well  in  the  promotion  of  public  interests 
through  an  increase  of  teachers  from  1,360  in  1867 
to  2,438  in  1896,  in  the  increased  average  attendance 
of  pupils  from  36,000  to  53,000,  in  the  growth  of 
popular  assessments  for  school  purposes  from  $353,- 
000  to  $570,000,  and  in  the  addition  of  $80,000  to 
the  amount  of  the  Provincial  grant  for  education. 
In  Kew  Brunswick  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Band  held 
charge  as  Chief  Superintendent  from  1871  to  1883, 
and  was  succeeded  in  course  by  Mr.  William 
Crocket  and  Dr.  James  B.  Inch.  A  somewhat  acute 
controversy  took  place  in  the  Province  over  the  Com- 
mon Schools  Act  of  1871,  which  was  carried  through 
the  Legislature  by  the  Hon.  G^rge  E.  King — ^now 

*  The  Hon.  P.  Boucher  de  la  Bni6re,  in  Qanada :  An  En^ 
§lfdapcBdia  of  the  Country,  vol.  8,  p.  24. 
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a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of  Canada.  By  thia 
meaaiue  all  the  property  of  the  Frorince  was  made 
subject  to  assesBmeBt  for  the  support  of  non-8octa> 
rian  and  free  achoola.  The  Boman  Catholics 
naturally  opposed  it,  and  also,  unfortunately,  a  large 
olaae  who  disliked  direct  taxation,  even  for  edu< 
cational  purposes.  Mr.  King  was  thus  trying  to  do 
for  New  Brunswick  what  Dr.  Tupper  had  done  in 
1864  for  Nova  Scotia.  Eventually  the  matter  was 
settled  by  a  compromise  under  which  Boman  Cath- 
olic teachers,  Sisters  of  Charity,  etc,  could  lo 
employed  in  the  public  schools  subject  to  Uie  passing 
of  similar  examinations  and  the  same  inspection  as 
all  other  teachers.  The  plan  has  worked  well,  and 
between  1877  and  1896  the  number  of  schools  in- 
creased by  over  four  hundred  and  the  pupils  by  six 
thousand. 

The  storm  centre  in  educational  matters,  however, 
during  a  portion  of  this  period  was  the  little  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba.  Under  the  system  established  in 
1871  the  schools  were  managed  by  a  joint  Koman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Committee  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  in  Quebec  Bnt  the  two  Seo- 
tions  did  not  work  well  together,  and  in  1870 
the  Protestant  one  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  Catholic  Separate  Schools.  Vari- 
ous modifications  of  Uie  original  system  were 
made,  but  no  really  serious  change  occurred  until 
1890  when,  under  the  initiative  of  the 
petrel  of  Manitoba  politioa,  as  he  afterwaj 
Sh 
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British  Columbia  ia  thns  the  only  Canadian  Pror- 
ince  which  h&a  followed  the  example  of  Ontario  in 
placiog  education  under  political  control.  The 
progress  made  lias  been  considerable  and  in  the 
years  between  1872  and  1896  the  school  dbtricta  in- 
creased from  26  to  193,  the  average  daily  attendance 
rose  from  a  few  hundreds  to  fourteen  thousand  and 
the  expenditure  from  almost  nothing  to  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  the  North-West 
Territories  education  ia  under  the  control  of  a 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous character.  Pour  of  its  members  belong  to  the 
Executive  or  Ministry,  four  are  appointed  and  con- 
sist of  two  Roman  Catholics  and  two  Prot«8tant8. 
Over  the  vast  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the 
scattered  population  of  these  regions  there  were,  Id 
1896,  366  schools  with  twelve  thousand  pupils,  and 
the  system  seemfl  to  be  working  well.  HoW  much 
better  it  ia  than  the  ill-defined,  unpopular,  bftdly^ 
equipped  system  of  pioneer  days  in  the  older  Pw>*>- 
inces  of  the  Dominion  can  easily  be  estimated.  The 
pioneers  of  the  prairies,  with  all  their  liability  to 
severe  cold,  occasional  damage  to  crops  and  the  in- 
evitable isolation  of  vast  areas,  have  indeed  had  few 
privations  and  little  suffering  in  comparison  with 
those  of  their  early  predecessors  in  the  Lake  and 
Atlantic  regions  of  Canada.  And  not  the  least  of 
their  advantages  has  been  the  poBSeesion  of  these 
improved  educational  facilitiea  and  of  the  eealooa 
attention  of  great  religious  denominationa  in  the 
older  Fzovinoes  u  well  as  in  the  Mother-land. 
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During  this  period  higher  education  also  made 
great  progress  in  Canada^  and  in  some  of  the  Prov- 
inces perhaps  received  too  much  attention.  Since 
Confederation  five  Ladies'  Colleges  have  been  or- 
ganised in  Ontario,  several  Catholic  Colleges  in 
QuebeCi  an  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  in 
Ontario,  and  at  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  a 
School  of  Practical  Science  in  Toronto.  Colleges 
of  Music,  Medicine,  Dentistry  have  also  been  es- 
tablished. A  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  Col- 
lege were  founded  in  Winnipeg  and  the  University 
of  Manitoba  was  established  in  1877  by  a  loose 
union  of  these  institutions  with  the  older  Colleges 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Boniface.  Well-trained  stu- 
dents have  now  for  many  years  been  turned  out  of 
the  Universities  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax, 
Fredericton,  Toronto,  Kingston  and  Winnipeg  in 
numbers  which  have  steadily  increased,  until  it  has 
become  a  question  in  Canada  how  far  the  process  is 
an  economic  advantage.  Not  finding  sufficient 
openings  in  the  small  population  at  home  for  their 
superior  educational  qualifications,  these  students 
have  drifted  in  very  many  cases  to  the  neighbouring 
Bepublic  and  have  thus  proved  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  to  the  farms  from  which  so 
many  of  them  had  come  and  to  which  their  newly- 
trained  tastes  prevented  a  return.  The  high  schools 
acted,  of  course,  as  feeders  to  the  Universities,  and, 
while  no  one  can  dispute  the  personal  pleasure  of  a 
completed  education  and  the  advantage  of  Univer- 
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shy  training  in  the  diffusion  of  culture,  it  has  be- 
come an  undoubted  problem  in  Canada  bow  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  is  to  be  combined  with  the 
retention  of  its  young  men  in  a  community  which 
must  have  workers  other  than  those  of  an  intellect- 
ual character  and  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  its  farms  and  the  derelopment  of  its 
eoil.  Like  the  msh  of  women  into  the  cities,  and 
into  shops  and  factories,  in  preference  to  the  adop- 
tion of  domestic  service  or  acceptance  of  the  home 
life  offered  them  by  marriage  within  their  own 
rirclea,  this  is  a  problem  which  haa  evolved  in  the 
Dominion  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  will 
have  to  be  faced  in  th«  next  century. 

It  must  be  said,  also,  that  if  higher  education  has 
produced  its  problems,  the  public  school  system  in 
Canada  has  not  been  without  serious  defects.  Little 
or  no  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  manners  of  the 
children,  respect  to  superiors  or  elders  is  not  in- 
culcated, and  the  d«eire  to  train  boys  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  has  too  often  resulted  in  laxity, 
if  not  licence,  of  language  and  manner.  The  com- 
bination of  politeness  with  perfect  independence  is 
not  regarded,  apparently,  as  an  ideal  condition  for 
the  Canadian  schoolboy,  and  the  hardly  probable 
extreme  of  servility  is  avoided  by  the  frequent  evolif 
tion  of  the  other  extreme  of  rudeness.  Too  mucH 
grinding  study  is  the  characteristic  of  the  pnblio 
schools  and  at  times  diildren  are  dwarfed  mentally 
and  jbjnaiiij  ty  ^.  wriad  nature  of  their  taoka 
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and  the  influence  oi  a  competition  for  plaoe  and 
po^itiou  so  extreme  as  to  be  painful  in  the  case  of 
the  yery  young.  There  is  not  sufficient  patronage 
given  to  the  large  private  schools  of  the  coimtry  or 
sufficient  encouragement  to  the  British  ideal  of  cul- 
tivating character  and  manliness  in  boys  as  well  aa 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Upper 
Canada  College,  under  the  recent  control  of  Dr. 
Q^rge  B.  Parkin,  has  become  an  exception  to  this 
rule  and  is  rapidly  taking  its  place,  iu  fact  as  well 
as  in  popular  designation,  as  a  Canadian  £ton« 
Probably,  also,  as  population  and  wealth  increase  in 
the  Dominion  the  patronage  of  this  and  other  in- 
atttutions  of  the  kind  will  grow  greater.  Another 
serious  fault  in  the  public  schools  U  the  under-pay- 
ment  of  the  teachers  in  consequence  of  the  intense 
competition  for  positions.  High  schools  have  to 
face  a  similar  eyil  owing  to*  the  large  number  of 
University  graduates  available  for  any  and  every 
vacancy.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said,  with  regret, 
that  the  spelling,  pronunciation  and  grammar  taught 
in  the  lower  forms  of  Canadian  schools  is  patterned 
very  largely,  though  unconsciously,  upon  American 
models  and  ignores  many  of  the  niceties  of  the 
English  language  as  cultivated  in  England,  many  of 
the  delicate  refinements  of  spelling  and  of  speech 
to  which  English  culture  has  attained,  and  many  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  best  English  authorities. 
Proximity  may  have  made  this  process  and  result 
inevitable^  but  the  fact  is  none  the  less  to  he  de- 
plored* 


1. 
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Social  conditioQSfin  themeaDtime, developed  great- 
ly under  tbe  changea  of  the  three  decades  which  hsre 
closed  the  pages  of  a  century's  history.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  farmers  has  been  slightly  referred  to. 
In  English-Bpeaking  centres  the  old-time  Loyalist 
class  with  its  official  connectiona,hereditaryBentimeiit 
and  sympathetic  touch  with  English  social  tradi- 
tions, has  largely  passed  away  or  else  has  ezperi* 
enced  the  loss  of  position  which  so  often  follows 
the  loss  of  property  or  means.  Snocessful  mer- 
chants, well-to^o  manufacturers  and  prosperous  pro- 
fessional men  have  succeeded  to  its  social  place  and 
traditions,  and  to  these  classes  at  the  end  of  thq 
century  is  due  a  society  which  has  a  curious  corn* 
mingling,  in  its  customs  and  forms,  of  Americaa 
freedom  and  English  reserve.  Tet  Canada  is  not 
without  old  families  and  hereditary  associations. 
Kames  such  as  Ealdwiu,  Haliburton,  Gait,  TacbS, 
Taschereau,  Boulton,  Cartwright,  Jarvis,  Bobinson, 
Benison,  Tupper,  MoIsoq,  Blake,  LotbiniSre,  Da 
Salaberry  and  Sewell  occur  at  once  in  this  connec- 
tion to  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
various  Provinces.  The  fact  is  particularly  appar- 
ent in  Quebec  where  families  still  freqnentiy  main- 
tain a  position  of  hereditary  distinction  and  where 
the  old  Seigneurial  system  still  lives  in  a  social 
sense.  Amongst  the  habitants  of  that  Province 
there  has  been  little  change  in  custom  or  oharacter 
during  this  period.  They  remain  like  a  piooe  of 
medieval  Europe  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  a  bust 
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ling  continent,  although  here  and  there  some  trav- 
elling '*  Jean  Baptiste  "  comes  back  every  now  and 
then  from  an  American  industrial  town  swaggering 
in  the  clothes  and  crude  ideas  of  an  extraneous  civili- 
sation and  for  a  time  gives  to  his  village  a  new  ex- 
citement and  a  glimpse  of  other  conditions.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  habitant  is  still  the  cheerful, 
irresponsible,  excitable,  moral  and  religious  peasant 
of  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Montreal  has  become  the  conmiercial  and  finan- 
cial metropolis  of  the  Dominion.  Here  centres  the 
business  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal — ^the  largest  bank- 
ing institution  on  the  continent.  Here  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  and  its 
vast  interests.  Here  still  exists  a  connection  with 
the  old-time  fur  trade  through  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Here  are  many  of  the  greater  wholesale 
houses  of  the  country  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies which  control  the  Canadian  traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
Here  are  immense  manufacturing  concerns  employ- 
ing much  habitant  labour  and  making  occasional 
millionaires.  Montreal  is  emphatically  the  seat  of 
social  wealth;  Toronto  is  representative  of  people 
with  what  might  be  termed  moderate  means;  Hali- 
fax still  holds  the  military  society  of  Canada ;  Win- 
nipeg and  Vancouver  have  all  the  mixed  elements 
characteristic  of  rapidly  growing  Western  cities; 
Victoria  constitutes  in  custom  and  character  a  typi- 
cal English  town  on  Canadian  soiL     Ottawa  is  the 
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seat  of  Govenunent  and  the  centre  of  Vice-r^al 
hospitalities  which  vary  in  lavisbnesa,  in  display 
and  in  degrees  of  dignity  with  each  occupant  of 
Bideau  Hall.  Its  Bociety  ia  interesting  during  the 
Sesaion  of  Parliament,  but  at  other  timea  loees 
largely  the  coonK^litan  and  mixed  character  so  typi- 
cal of  a  national  capital  The  laboaring  classea  in 
Canada  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  contented 
and  comfortable  to  be  found  anywhere.  Trade 
Uniona  and  Labour  organisations  of  all  kinds  flour- 
ish, but  upon  the  whole  relations  between  employers 
and  working-men  are  not  strained.  Strikes  have 
never  been  numerous,  and  violence  seldom  marks 
those  which  have  occurred.  There  was  for  a  time  a 
tendency  to  combine  the  labour  and  fraternal  or- 
ganisations of  Canada  with  the  immense  concerns 
of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  close  of  the  century 
there  are  marked  evidences  of  a  desire  to  draw  away 
from  the  connection  thus  formed  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  American  industrial  life. 

Meanwhile  other  elements  in  the  making  of  a  na- 
tion, or  in  the  moulding  for  good  or  ill  of  national 
characteristics,  have  been  evolving  in  Canada.  The 
creation  of  a  literature  and  journalism  which  has 
been  formative  in  nature  and  illustrative  in  oharao- 
ter  of  the  life  of  the  people  has  latterly  been  marked. 
Unfortunately  it  has  still  to  be  described  as  a  broken 
and  divided  development — two  streams  of  English 
and  Freneh  thought  ranniiig  side  by  sid«  and  never 
mixing.     With  the  coming  of  Confederation  there 
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was  a  period  of  very  Blow  growth  iu  the  Englisb 
branch  of  Canadian  literature.  The  process  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  educational  influence  of  the  news- 
papersi  and  the  latter,  for  a  long  time,  were  more 
intent  upon  the  material  ends  of  national  life — 
questions  of  transportation  and  constitution-making 
— ^than  upon  the  cultivation  of  flowers  of  poetry  or 
the  seeking  out  of  germs  of  literary  ability.  Henry 
J.  Morgan,  O.  Mercer  Adam,  Dr.  Alpheus  Todd, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow,  W.  J,  Eattray,  Dr.  George 
Stewart,  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  did  good  service 
in  these  earlier  years  to  general  literature  and  un* 
der  most  trying  conditions  of  public  indifference  to 
all  Canadian  efforts  in  that  direction.  Charles 
Sangster,  William  Kirby,  John  Reade,  Mrs.  Lepro* 
hon,  James  de  Mille  and  others  endeavoured  to  up* 
hold  the  lamp  of  romance  and  poesy.  Isabella  Val- 
anoey  Crawford,  after  one  flash  of  genius  and  beauti* 
ful  pontic  creation,  died  of  disappointment  as  Keats 
had  done  in  another  country  and  another  period. 

Gradually,  however,  the  change  came.  With  the 
growth  of  genuine  Canadian  sentiment  came  an  ap« 
preciation  of  things  Canadian,  a  keener  interest  in 
the  past  of  Canada,  a  fuller  comprehension  of  tho 
beauties  and  potentialities  of  its  vast  Dominion. 
Dr.  William  Kingsford,  in  1888,  undertook  the  prep^ 
aration  of  a  History  of  Canada  in  most  elaborate 
form  and  from  all  available  documentary  data.  He 
finished  the  work  in  ten  volumes,  in  1898,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.     His  completed  undertake 
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ing  constitutes  a  monument  of  ceaseless  research  and 
exertion  and  is  a  mine  of  valuable  information. 
Sir  Jolin  George  Sourinot,  in  magazine  and 
pamphlet  and  constitutional  Toltune,  von  his  way  to 
reputation  and  rank.  Dr.  Qoldwin  Smith  in  eaanj 
and  newspaper  argument,  book  and  pamphlet, 
poured  out  a  stream  of  literary  production  which, 
while  often  alien  in  sentiment  and  incurring  bitter 
controversial  opposition,  yet  helped  by  its  lucid 
Slnglish  and  almost  perfect  style  to  develop  culture 
and  classical  taste  in  the  community.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  said,  his  writings  frequently  had  the 
opposite  effect  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flames  of  a  suffi- 
ciently violent  style  of  Colonial  journalism.  Tba 
most  important  of  Canadian  biografihioal  worha, 
from  the  standpoint  of  documentary  detail,  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Pope's  MeiJioira  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
published  in  1894.  From  1880,  onwards,  pubHo  ap- 
preciation of  local  literary  effort  steadily  increased, 
and  between  1890  and  1900  it  has  reached  a  stage 
of  which  the  pioneers  in  Canadian  literature  oould 
hardly  have  dreamed.  Krs.  Everard  Cotei,  MisB 
Lily  Dougall,  Edmund  E.  Sheppard,  Charles  G-.  D. 
Eoberts,  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  W.  D.  Lighthall,  Mrs. 
S.  Franoes  Harrison,  William  McLennan,  Miss 
Marshall  Saunders  and,  moat  prominent  of  all, 
Gilbert  Parker,  have  obtained  rank  in  the  liter- 
ature of  romance.  Mr.  Parker,  in  particular,  has 
won  a  reputation  as  wide  as  the  English-speaking 
Torld,     In  Quebec  the  chief  names  of  this  periw] 
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are  those  of  Louis  Fr^hette,  the  most  brilliant 
poet  of  his  people^  Sir  James  Le  Moine^  the  cultured 
historical  student  and  writer  who  dwells  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence^  not  far  from  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  M.  Faillon,  L^Abbfi  Gtesselin,  Mgr.  O. 
Tanguay  and  H.  B.  Casgrain.  Poets  of  taste  and 
beauty  of  expression  French  Canada  has  produced^ 
in  a  greater  degree  of  numerical  excellence  than  has 
been  possible  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion. 

Journalism  in  Canada  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
kept  pace  with  literature  in  its  development  What- 
ever the  faults  of  the  latter,  and  in  a  young  country 
they  must  always  be  sufficiently  numerous,  it  has  at 
least  aimed  high  and  has  tried  to  follow  the  best 
English  models.  But  the  papers  of  Canada  have 
fallen,  to  some  extent,  into  beaten  paths  of  American 
style  and  taste  and  manner  without  being  possessed 
of  the  immense  backing  of  wealth  and  energy  which 
makes  even  the  most  wretchedly  sensational  ITew 
York  sheet  a  somewhat  marvellous  creation.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen 
great  dailies  in  the  Dominion  maintain  a  curious 
balance  between  English  solidity  and  accuracy  and 
American  sensational  and  '^ slap-dash"  journalism. 
And  there  is  also,  beneath  the  surface,  a  very  saving 
grace  of  honour  and  self-respect  which,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances and  exaggerations  and  political  person- 
alities, is  steadily  growing  stronger.  It  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  Canada  that  the  more  distinct  these 
qualities  are  the  more  influential  has  been  the  paper. 
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That  the  preaa,  as  a  whole,  has  been  controlled  bj 
patriotic  motives  is  apparent  from  the  ease  irith 
which  racial  and  religious  strife  can  be  stirred  up 
by  unscrupulous  journals  in  a  country  having  two 
races  and  rival  creeds  and  by  the  few  occasions  in 
which  such  an  influence  has  really  been  uppermost. 
For  the  rest,  increasing  education  and  capital  and 
closer  intimacy  with  British  methods  and  British 
style  may  be  expected  to  steadily  improve  a  system 
of  joamalism  which  is  better  now  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  though  not  yet  upon  the  same  level  as 
the  experienced  and  dignified  press  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Quebec  journalism  is  essentially 
different  in  scope  and  character  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Canadian  community.  It  is  French,  with  B 
strong  dash  of  Provincialism.  It  is  of  the  soil,  yei 
with  many  qualities  alien  to  the  general  environ- 
ment of  the  people.  It  is  Canadian,  and  loyal  as  n 
whole  to  British  connection,  without  being  British. 
The  newspaper  men  of  the  Province  are  and  have 
been  of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  type,  and  from  its 
Editorial  chairs  have  come  many  political  leaders, 
eloquent  speakers  and  successful  lawyeis.  Inoi' 
dentally  a  curious  phase  of  Canadian  public  life, 
and  one  not  always  beneficial,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  tlie  prominent  journalists  of 
Quebec  are  Frenchmen  from  Paris  and  not  French- 
Canadians  in  the  true  sense  of  that  complei  word. 

Closely  and  naturally  associated  witb  literature 
and  journalism  is  the  growth  of  art  and  musical  cul* 
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tnre.  The  best  that  can  be  Baid  of  Oanada  in  this 
respect  is  that  these  aire  cultivated  tastes,  and  for 
their  full  fruition  require  the  leisure  which  only 
comes  to  matured  communities  and  the  wealth  which 
only  results  from  a  fairly  developed  country.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  century  both  these  conditions 
are  becoming  apparent,  and  with  thia  stage  in 
Canadian  development  native  artists  and  musicians 
are  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and  understooiL 
Peel,  Sandham,  Vogt,  Edson,  Eaton,  Eraser,  Ward, 
Bourassa,  Jacobi,  O'Brien,  Harris,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  now  apparent ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent resources  in  Canada's  vast  mountains, 
varied  lake  and  river  and  forest  and  island  scenery, 
and  pastoral,  ranching  and  hunting  views,  are  being 
slowly  exploited.  In  this  process  much  good  has 
come  from  the  Boyal  Canadian  Academy,  founded 
in  1879  by  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  just  as  the  pur- 
suit of  literature  and  science  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  foundation  in  1881  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Canada.  Sculpture  has  found  its  chief  expression 
in  busts  and  statues  of  eminent  men  and  in  the 
representation  of  various  religious  subjects  for 
church  edifices  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  most 
notable  examples  of  statuary  in  the  Dominion  are 
the  memorials  to  Sir  John  A.  Kacdonald  in  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  the  statue  of  the 
Queen  at  Montreal,  of  Sir  George  Cartier  at  Ottawa, 
of  George  Brown  at  Toronto  and  of  General  Brock 
at  Queenston.  In  music  and  song  Canada,  since  Con- 
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federation,  has  been  prtmd  of  hariag  produced 
Madame  Albani-Gje,  and  the  Frencli-Canadian 
part  of  its  population  sings  Sir  George  E,  Cartier'* 
beautiful  "  Canada  mon  pays,  Mea  Amours,"  while 
English-Canadians  delight  in  Alexander  Muir'tf 
"  Land  of  the  Haple  Leaf."  The  cities  of  the 
country  have  done  much  of  late  years  to  encourage 
musical  taste  by  school  instruction,  by  the  formatioii 
of  Colleges  of  Music,  by  the  organisation  of  Orches- 
tras and  Choral  Societies  and  by  the  presentation 
of  the  works  of  great  composers.  And,  while  the 
Dominion  has  produced  no  great  names  in  mtuioal 
composition,  it  has  undoubtedly  dereloped  a  good 
standard  of  musical  culture. 

In  other  branches  of  national  life  prepress  hu 
been  even  more  marked.  To  the  Militia,  or  Volun- 
teer, system  which  so  distinctly  differentiates  tiie 
English-speaking  world  from  other  nationalities 
Confederation  naturally  gave  a  great  impetus.  Very 
wisely,  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Canada  (now 
numbering  about  40,000  men)  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  an  Imperial  officer,  and  to  the  eight  men  who 
have  since  held  that  position  much  has  been  dufr— 
more  than  will  even  yet  be  admitted  by  those  who, 
unfortunately,  have  appeared  to  prefer  a  locally  and 
politically  controlled  Militia  to  one  absolutely  in* 
dependent  of  partisanship.  Over  a  milliou  doUan 
has  been  annually  spent  in  maintaining  the  system, 
and  the  men  have  proved  their  efficiency  during 
the  Fenian  Raids,  the  I^orth-Weat  Rebellions  and 
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npoQ  the  battle-grounds  of  South  Africa.  Imperial 
troops,  under  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces 
in  British  America,  have  been  maintained  at  Hali- 
fax and  Esquimault  During  the  last  years  of  the 
century  and  by  the  active  efforts  of  Major-Qeneral 
E.  T.  H.  Hutton,  reforms  of  various  kinds  have 
been  effected  in  the  Militia  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening it  as  an  arm  of  the  military  force  of  the  Em« 
pire.  Incidentally  the  system  has  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  promoting,  as  well  as  expressing  patriot- 
ism, and  the  most  ardent  lover  of  peace  cannot  but 
appreciate  how  great  a  factor  in  unifying  scattered 
peoples  and  settlements,  or  distant  Provinces  and 
countries,  is  a  national  Militia  or  a  common  Army 
and  Navy. 

Industrial  life  has  had  a  remarkable  expansion 
during  the  thirty  years  following  Confederation. 
Woollens  and  cottons,  agricultural  implements  and 
paper  and  pulp  manufactures  are  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  this  period.  The  loom  and  the  spinning- 
wheel  have  given  place,  except  in  a  few  old-fashioned 
communities,  to  large  mills  and  industrial  establish- 
ments, while  raw  material  is  every  year  imported 
to  a  greater  extent  and  more  and  more  manufactured 
goods  are  exported.  In  1898,  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars'  worth  of  Canadian  grey  cottons  were  sent  to 
far-away  China,  while  Canadian  implements  now 
largely  control  the  Australasian  market  and  the  prod- 
uct of  its  pulp  and  paper  mills  promises  to  rival 
the  one-time  greatness  of  its  timber  trade.     Between 
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1891  and  1891  the  number  of  industrial  estaUist 
ments  in  Canada  increased  by  26,000,  the  capital 
eonplojed  by  $190,000,000,  the  number  of  employ^ 
by  116,000,  the  wages  paid  by  $40,000,000  and  the 
value  of  the  total  output  by  $16,000,000.  Pep- 
baps,  however,  the  feature  of  Canadian  develop- 
ment which  has  atteusted  meet  attention  abroad 
ia  its  gold.  British  Colombia  in  the  "  fifties,"  and 
onward,  produced  some  fifty  millions  of  gold  l^ 
the  sudden  expansion  of  mining  activity  and  pro- 
cess of  placer  mining,  but  the  excitement  of  the 
first  discoveries  died  out  after  a  time  and  in  the 
course  of  years  the  production  dwindled  down  to  a 
small  annual  figure.  Then  came  the  mineral  epoch 
of  1896,  when  the  great  gold-ore  resources  of  the 
Kootenay  regions  were  made  known  and  the  Arctic 
regions  of  the  Canadian  Yukon  found  to  be  practi- 
cally paved  with  precious  metal.  Hossland  and 
countless  mineral  centres  grew  up  in  British  Colum- 
bia almost  in  a  night,  Dawson  City  soon  held  an  ice- 
bound population  of  thousands  in  the  distant  Tu- 
kon  and  the  world  rang  with  stories  of  unequalled 
wealth.  The  first  excitement  has  now  died  away, 
and  in  both  these  r^ona  mining  has  settled  down 
upon  a  substantial  basis  with  yearly  increased  re- 
sults. The  annual  production  of  the  Dominion  in 
all  minerals  has  risen  from  twenty  to  forty  millions 
in  value,  while  enormous  and  uncounted  quantities 
of  gold  dust  have  passed  out  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  American  miners. 
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Meantime  progress  has  been  equally  evident  in 
oiker  directions  and  may  be  briefly  summarised. 
The  number  of  Post  Offices  in  the  Dominion  in- 
creased^ between  1868  and  1898^  by  fifty-six  hun« 
dred;  the  number  of  letters^  under  constantly  de- 
creasing rates^  rose  from  eighteen  millions  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  and  the  newspapers 
in  an  equal  proportion;  the  tonnage  of  Canadian 
shipping  rose  by  four  millions  and  the  number  of 
the  vessels  by  six  thousand;  the  imports  doubled 
and  the  exports  trebled  in  value;  the  balance  in  the 
Post  Office  savings  banks  increased  from  a  few 
thousands  to  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars^  and  the 
assets  of  the  chartered  banks  rose  from  seventy- 
seven  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions.  By 
the  Census  of  1891  there  were  28,687,000  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  The  net  Public  Debt — 
mainly  expended  upon  railways,  canals  and  other 
public  improvements — rose  from  $76,767,135  in 
1868  to  $263,956,399  in  1898.  During  the  same 
period  the  revenues  of  the  Dominion  increased  from 
thirteen  to  forty  millions.  Meanwhile  the  Pro- 
vincial debts  had  risen  from  nothing  to  thirty  mil- 
lions* and  the  Provincial  revenues  from  five  to 
twelve  miniona    One  of  the  most  striking  features  in 

this  summary  is  that  relating  to  banking.    Through  an 
exceedingly  flexible  bank-note  system  and  the  main- 

*  The  Provincial  indebtedness  has,  with  some  exceptions, 
been  incurred  in  opening  up  new  oountrj  and  baokwood 
regions  hj  means  of  roads,  bridges,  railways*  etOi 
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tonance  by  each  large  bant  of  many  branches  the 
paper  money  of  the  country  has  been  made  singular* 
ly  easy  of  application  to  the  requirements  of  a  great- 
ly scattered  population.  The  circulation  is  Bati» 
factorily  guaranteed  and  secured,  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  banka  is  absolute,  their  capital  is 
large,  the  profits  made  are  considerable,  and  the 
system  has  worked  so  well  as  to  justify  Canadians  in 
regarding  it  as  one  of  the  highest  and  best  eridencee 
of  their  national  advancement  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  system  in  its  application  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people  and  the  country  which  is  an^ 
where  to  he  found.  In  1898  there  were  sIk  hundred 
and  forty-one  branches,  scattered  from  Halifax  to 
Vancouver  and  the  Yukon,  of  the  thirty-eight 
Canadian  hanks.  In  that  year  their  total  paid-up  capi- 
tal  was  sixty-two  millions,  the  notes  in  circulation 
thirty-seven  millions,  the  deposits  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  millions  and  the  disconnts  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars.  Canadian 
insurance  against  fire  in  1898  showed  a  total  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  millions,  of  which  two-thirds 
was  carried  by  British  Companies.  The  life  in- 
surance carried  in  Canada  by  Canadian  Companies 
showed  the  striking  increase,  between  1868  and 
1898,  of  five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions. British  Companies  increased  their  business 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-six  millions  and  American 
Companies  from  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  five 
millions. 
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With  all  these  varied  forms  of  development  going 
on  in  the  Dominion  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
Canada  should  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  another 
century  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  confidence.  In  1800 
it  appeared  as  a  tiny  population  of  pioneers  scat- 
tered along  the  northern  frontiers  of  a  hostile  na- 
tion ;  environed  by  the  shadow  of  gloomy  forests  and 
the  sound  of  savage  life ;  with  the  loneliness  of  a  vast 
wilderness  away  to  the  farthest  north  and  west 
The  past  was  painful,  the  present  was  only  relieved 
by  a  patriotic  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  Loyalists  and 
by  the  cheerful  hopefulness  characteristic  of  their 
race  in  the  breasts  of  the  French,  while  the  future 
was  veiled  behind  dense  clouds  of  evident  personal 
privation  and  the  utter  absence  of  common  popular 
action.  In  1900  it  stands  as  a  united  people  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  millions  with  a  foundation,  well 
and  truly  laid,  of  great  transportation  enterprises,  of 
a  common  fiscal  policy  and  a  common  Canadian  sen- 
timent. It  boasts  a  greatly  expanded  trade  and  com- 
merce, a  growing  industrial  production,  increasing 
national  and  Provincial  revenues,  a  wiser  and  better 
knowledge  of  its  own  vast  resources,  a  steady  pro- 
motion of  settlement,  and  the  continuous  opening 
up  of  new  regions  in  its  seemingly  boundless  terri- 
tories. Above  all  it  has  reached  out  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  Dominion  into  a  practical  partnership 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  British  Empire  and 
is  sharing  in  a  greatness  and  power  which  Hie  wild- 
est dream  of  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  in  hia  logr 
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hut  in  the  forest  of  a  century  Bince  could  never  have 
pictured.  To  meet  this  apparent  deBtinj,  however, 
qualities  most  be  cultivated  such  as  those  poesesaed 
by  the  settlers  in  pioneer  days,  and  the  narrowness 
of  a  superficial  and  vain-glorious  democracy  as  care- 
fully avoided  as  the  subservient  faults  of  a  selfish 
despotism.  If  the  people  of  Canada  cultivate  a 
strength  of  mind  which  eliminates  boasting,  a 
loyalty  which  avoids  spread-eagleism,  an  educational 
system  which  reaches  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lect and  trains  the  manners  as  well  as  the  morals,  a 
religious  feeling  which  avoids  bigotry  and  detests  in- 
tolerance, a  national  sentiment  which  is  not  racial  or 
Provincial  but  Canadian,  an  Imperial  patriotism 
which  widens  the  public  horizon  and  strengthens 
the  character  of  the  people  while  it  elevates  the  poli- 
ti<»  of  the  country,  that  future  seems  to  the  finite 
vision  to  be  reasonably  assured. 
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